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ROM one isle of summer to the other, 
from Sicily to Santa Catalina, is 
indeed a far cry. Catalina, the gem of 
southern California, is the rendezvous of 
those anglers from all points of the coun- 
try who are eager with a rod to try con- 
clusions with that mighty swashbuckler 
of the open sea, the leaping tuna. The 
devotion of the large train of followers 
which this sport has gathered to itself 
isastonishing. Personal discomfort, even 
sheer physical exhaustion, is welcomed 
if the coveted prize be attained. Money 
is lavished recklessly on boats and tackle; 
no obstacle is so great as to daunt the de- 
termination of the tuna angler. Weeks 
of tireless trolling, night and day scouring 
the seas, is considered time well spent if 
mn chase is at last rewarded with a single 


Compared with its representative on 
the New England coast, known there as 
the horse mackerel, the California speci- 
mens are strikingly below the average 
weight for the family. The largest landed 
there, to my knowledge, scaled 250 
pounds, and the last two years have un- 
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fortunately witnessed a further diminu- 
tion of the average weight. At Coronado 
Beach last summer, a number were taken 
on rod and reel, but were evidently of the 
same vintage as the Catalina schools. 
Questioning the fishermen at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and at Provincetown, Mass- 
achusetts, I was informed that the horse 
mackerel fell occasional victims to the 
harpoon, sometimes to the vessels in the 
sword-fishing industry, and also often 
got themselves entangled in standing 
nets, making great havoc with them, such 
visitations being counted dire calamities 
by the poverty-stricken fisherfolk. Being 
ranked there as of practically no eco- 
nomic value as a market fish, its habits, 
food, and intimate life have received but 
little attention from these “toilers of the 
sea.” I was assured that all efforts to 
lure the tuna by any bait in the calendar 
would be time thrown away, and its 
movements were so erratic and unex- 
pected that there was no surety of even 
meeting a school in a week’s fishing. At 
Provincetown, the schools of tuna, in 
terrific concerted rushes, drive into the 











shallows the mackerel, which throw them- 
selves frantically upon the sands in their 
efforts to escape their pursuers. The sea 
is torn to frothy foam and the huge bodies 
of the tuna pass like a saber stroke 
through the huddling pack of the terrified 
small fry. 

Individuals of twelve hundred pounds’ 
weight and above are on record in New 
England, but the average is probably 
in the neighborhood of six hundred. 
The late G. Browne Goode, Messrs. 
Jordan, Evermann and Holder (the 
founder of the Tuna Club, whose bril- 
liant narratives have assured Catalina’s 
position in the fishing world) have much 
to say about this maximum growth of the 
fish. And Bullen, that minutely observ- 
ing sailor-naturalist, gives us an ab- 
sorbing but rather fanciful biography 
of a globe-encircling tuna of awe-in- 
spiring proportions. 

‘ After six months of continuous rod- 





AT THE ISLAND OF SAMOS, ABOUT WHOSE 
SHORES THE TUNA ARE BELIEVED TO BREED 





angling at Catalina, I found myself in 
1901 in Algiers with an Oriental tour in 
prospect. Considering this an excellent 
opportunity of personally investigating 
as far as possible the general range and 
habitat of the tuna in the Mediterranean, 
I inquired, whenever time and the steam- 
ship schedule allowed, among the fisher- 
men and in the markets at the ports 
at which we stopped. 

At Algiers, one crisp, fair afternoon in 
January, 1902, we engaged Achmet, 
a Bedouin, to row us about the busy 
harbor, incidentally visiting a great 
German liner just coming in from New 
York. The word “tunny” brought an 
instant smile of intelligence upon the 
bronze face of the Arab. A gift of 
tangerines, which he carefully hid be- 
neath his seat, for it was the month 
Ramadan in which no food is taken in 
daylight, made him communicative. He 
said, in wretched French, that the tuna 
passes eastward in the spring, that 
hand-lining by venturesome boatmen 
sometimes kills a few, but of harpooning 
there seemed to be none. His de- 
scription, with face aglow and vigorous 
gestures, of the fight on the hand-line— 
the strike—the out rush of line—the 
struggle, made real and vivid his poisson 
tris forte. But it would be three 
months yet before they appeared. 

From Algiers, we plunged deep into 
the Sahara, coming out on the coast 


again at Tunis. Here the tuna was an 
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occasional visitor whose comings were 
so uncertain that the fishermen de- 
voted their efforts to the regular market 
fish, and were not overburdened with 
knowledge of the tuna’s movements in 
consequence. However, here we found 
the first tangible evidence of the trail. 
High on a boathouse door, the great wide- 
spread crescent of a tuna tail was nailed. 
I had seen the same thing done before 
at Provincetown, but the Tunis tuna was 
alargerspecimen. From tip to tip, this 
formidable trophy measured 2 feet 5 
inches, and spoke eloquently of the ir- 
resistible dashes which have “para- 
lyzed” many an angler in California 
waters. 

At Malta, much the same story was 
told. Vagrant schools appeared in the 
spring but no systematic effort was 
made to make a haul. At Alexandria 
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or garden bluefish of our Atlantic shores 
unexpectedly presented themselves upon 
the fish stalls, but no tuna. At Bey- 
rout, Samos, Mytilene and Smyrna my 
information was fragmentary and in- 
conclusive; but as far as they went, the 
various reports seemed to point to the 
passage of schools far off shore and at 
such a great depth that their presence 
was often quite unsuspected until the 
advent of a stray member of the school 
at the surface betrayed them. Sub+ 
sequent research seems strongly to bear 
out this opinion, as naturalists largely 
agree that the A°gean sea is the favorite 
breeding ground and consequently great 
migrations to that locality would surely 
be observed, even by one so grossly 
oblivious to the wonders of the sea and 
the air as the modern Greek of the 
fisher class. 
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ROD ANGLING FOR 
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TUNA AT SANTA 


CATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 


and Port Said, the tuna seemed quite 
unknown. His cousin of the cutlass 
pectoral, the albacore, and the common 


At Pireeus, we picked up the scent 
again. The fish was known, exhibit- 
ing the same characteristic sudden 
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WHERE THE TUNA IS A MARKET-FISH 


CATANIA, AT 


THE 


FOOT OF MONTE 


PELLIGRINO, ON THE BAY OF PALERMO 


dashes on and off the local fishing grounds 
which is remarked in other quarters. 
My question as to the diet of the tuna 
here received an answer that I knew 
to be true. He fed on squid, they de- 
clared, but was far too wily to be hooked. 
“The schools were rather small in 
numbers,” but, when I suggested that 
numbers might be passing off shore at a 
great depth, they sensibly replied that 
no man could say what mysteries 
were locked in the ocean’s bosom. 

One glorious daybreak in early April, 
our ship slipped into Catania harbor 
while the townsfolk slept. With in- 
expressible majesty, Aitna towered to 
the heavens, the faint stream of smoke 
from the lulled volcano  intermin- 
gling with the light flecks of cirrous 
cloud which wreathed the snowy peak. 
It was with a sense of true relief at 
escaping from the narrow confines of 
the steamer’s decks that we scrambled 
up the tide-washed steps of the dogana, 
or custom house. For a fortnight, 
tramping about the fruit-laden country- 
side yielded pleasant pictures of Sicilian 
peasantry, and then we took train to 
Palermo. 

On the morning after our arrival, we 
strolled along the waterfront hoping to 
get in touch with the famous tuna 
fisheries. Hardly had we passed a4 
quarter mile toward the imposing Monte 
Pelligrino before we came upon the 
celebrated fish itself. In the midst of 
a terrific babel of market folk, drays 


and ringing horses’ hoofs, a long table 
beneath an awning supported five splen- 
did tuna of perhaps three hundred 
pounds’ weight each. A meat cleaver 
busily wielded by the hand of the stall- 
keeper was cutting great steaks from 
the body of a sixth fish, and a crowd of 
customers were engaged in a tremendous 
bargaining. 

As he seemed to be quite strongly 
laboring under the universal Italian 
illusion that Americani are staggering 
beneath the awful weight of gold coin 
which they carry on their persons, 
it did not prove an insuperable task 
to find out from the stall-keeper at 
what place those six handsome tuna 
had so recently parted from their native 
element. ‘They were caught last even- 
ing in the nets at Soluntum and there 
was the place to see everything—and at 
Vergine Maria also, just yonder behind 
the Monte. , . ‘ 
for trade, it was very good at this season 
before the tuna come so thick that every- 
body gets them very cheap. These 
steaks were bringing settanta centesimi 
a kil (about seven cents a pound).” 
We thanked him and at once consulted 
our much-worn Baedeker as to the where- 
abouts of Soluntum. It proved to be 
a typical fishing town a few miles up the 
eastern coast, a mere cluster of cottages, 
with the tonnara or tuna cannery 
as the chief industry. 

We stepped from the train at Soluntum 
early next morning, and in fact on the 
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two mornings following as well. Being 
directed to the tonnara, we soon struck 
an acquaintance with the master and all 
was made smooth for us to witness the 
haul if a school should be netted. The 
outfit consisted of a group of buildings 
on the rocky beach comprising the can- 
nery, and of a system of nets extending 
out from the shore for about an eighth 
of a mile. This consisted of a single 
net about thirty feet deep, running 
straight out from the beach and buoyed 
by air-tight casks. This ended in an 
elbow (see diagram), the net turning 
parallel to the shore and continuing 
some ten feet, terminating in the entrance 
to a square chamber of net with a bottom 
some thirty feet deep and being thirty 
feet square at the surface. The door 
to this hall of rope could be closed from 
above by a small boat, rigged with a tall 
pole from which a flag was flown when 
a school had entered the chamber. 
This room opened into another of sim- 
ilar construction and this second opened 
intoathirdinturn. This last was about 
sixty feet square at the surface and was 
known as “The hall of death.” With 
certain modifications to meet local con- 
ditions, this formation is the basis of all 
the tuna nets on the island. 

The myriads of tuna that herd about 
Sicily in April, May and June move 
restlessly up and down the coast in 
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small schools in search of squid or bait 
fish. One of these vagrant schools, 
swimming rather close inshore, sud- 
denly comes upon the long barrier of 
rope cutting off their forward move- 
ment. Instinct prompts them to strike 
out to sea and so they do, following the 
net along until the bend is reached. 
As the tuna swim quite near the sur- 
face, it seems that they make no at- 
tempt to go under the obstacle, which, 
of course, would make them free at a 
depth of thirty feet. Probably a few 
individuals do escape in this manner, 
but the majority blindly strike seawards. 
At the elbow, the leader, pressed from 
behind by the school, turns again and 
following the net, soon enters the 
first chamber. In a few minutes they 
have passed on into the second and then 
finally into the “Hall of Death.” When 
this has happened, the watchers close 
the “entrance ~to ;the [first chamber 
and -haul up ‘the red fflag to give the 
alarm to the watchers on shore. 

Two great barges, each sixty feet long, 
lying on the beach, complete the equip- 
ment of the tonnara. These are manned 
by a crew of twenty-five men each, 
who have been loafing about the village 
or playing cards on the beach, yet keep- 
ing a careful eye on the little skiff 
bobbing about at the net entrance. They 
gather quickly from all sides, the barges 
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are soon run into the water and every 
man is at his place. 

While they are hastening out to the 
fight, faces aglow with keen antici- 
pation of the thrilling moments ahead, 
the little watchers’ boat has closed 
the door of the last room and secured the 
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DIAGRAM OF 


METHOD OF 
NETTING TUNA AT SOLUNTUM 


great school, ready for the slaughter. 
Though the approaching drama is acted 
many times, the hardy boatmen enter into 
it on each occasion with undiminished 
vim and fervor. 

The barges having been placed at 
opposite sides of the square, their 
low flanks extending the entire length 
of the side net, the crew seize the ropes 
and slowly draw up both side walls, 
which raises the floor as well, thus fore- 
ing the catch into a compact mass in the 
center. 
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The box of cord is choked with the 
tremendous weight of struggling fish. 
In desperation, they hurl themselves 
against the menacing walls of rope 
drawing nearer as the prison grows 
smaller. The scene is one of intense con- 
fusion and turmoil—the waters churn to 
suds, the boatmen shout, the immense 
fish strike as though shot from a cat- 
apult against the yielding net. The 
sides hold though the ropes creak and 
strain at each fresh onslaught, giving 
to the shock and recoiling into place 
with a snap as the baffled victim slides 
impotently back among his fellows. 

Now the supreme moment is at hand! 
With impatience the rugged spearmen 
finger their glistening spears and tridents, 
feverishly awaiting the signal to strike. 
The captain, calmly delaying until the 
proper instant, at last raises his hand. 
The ropes are made fast. The sharp 
steel shines in the sunlight and plunges 
deep into the labradorite blue of a 
tuna’s back. 

In a few moments, the dashing foam 
and spray assume a crimson hue, the 
great writhing forms spring about the 
inside of the barge as they are hauled in, 
beating their life out against the re- 
lentless planks. Mercilessly, the san- 
guinary massacre is carried on. The 
spear, tearing out of the flesh, is struck 
again into the fish, a comrade adds his 
own harpoon if the victim be huge, and 
the two lug the splendid animal over 
the gunwale to die like a beef in a slaugh- 
ter pen. 


A half hour’s steady spearing thins 
out the catch but nearly brings the rails 
of the barges to the water-line with the 
weight of tuna. If it seemed confusion 
at the beginning, there is no word for 
it now when the killing is going on. 
The boats are awash with blood and 
scales; the mass of writhing bodies, 
large as a full-grown man, jerk con- 
vulsively about; the spearmen drip with 
blood and slime yet persevere cheer- 
fully at their ghastly work. At last, the 
floor of the chamber is brought to the 
surface, the last fish is taken, the nets 
rearranged for the next wandering school, 
and the barges slowly toil to the beach 
with their catch, 
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THE WATCHERS’ BOAT 


THE BOAT 
BEING RELIEVED By 


The process of canning, resembling in 
a general way the methods pursued in 
the salmon canneries of our Pacific coast, 
may be omitted from these pages as of 
little interest to sportsmen. In fact, 
the foregoing story of slaughter might 


IS RETURNING 
THE 


FROM THE NETS AFTER 
COMING OF THE BARGES 


well be omitted, and would, did it not 
contrast so sharply with tuna fishing with 
rod and reel. On reading it, I hope the 
rodster who has killed his tuna in fair 
fight and unaided may experience just a 
little thrill of pride. 





ONE OF THE BARGES AT WORK 


THE MEN ARE DRAWING UP THE NET IMMEDI- 


ATELY AFTER THE TUNA 


HAVE BEEN TRAPPED 
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_ For just one of these magnificent fish, 
vibrating with intense vitality, the Cali- 
fornia rod angler would give his whole 
heart. Yet here they are but so many 
liras worth of marketable sea food. It is 
not a pleasant thought to a devotee of 
rod and reel and of fair play where the 
hooked fish, by reason of the compara- 
tive frailty of the tackle employed, is 
given a fighting chance for its life. Of 
course, it is purely a business proposi- 
tion to the Sicilian, and perhaps should 
only be considered as such, but the con- 
viction thrusts itself upon one that some- 
thing in an American’s nature would 
rebel against such sickening work on the 
same principle that prompts our uni- 
versal condemnation of bull-fighting. 
Scenes parallel to this could only have 
been furnished by the extermination of 
the bison or the yearly massacre of fur 
seals off the Alaskan littoral. 

After Soluntum, we visited Vergine 
Maria, a few miles to the west of Palermo, 
but found very little difference in the 
situation there. At other points along the 
coast are Tonnara, and at Cagliari in 
Sardinia the most extensive plant for 
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the purpose. During their annual spring 
visit to the royal villa, La Favorita, it is 
customary for the Italian King and Queen 
to be present at one of these tuna hauls, 
and the affair is regarded as a general 
fiesta for all. 

There is no doubt that the business is 
profitable, and it is said that the opulent 
Senor Florio, the Croesus of Sicilia, is a 
heavy backer of the enterprises. 

The largest individual tuna which I 
saw scaled just three hundred and 
twenty-six kilo, or, in our terms, about 
seven hundred and twenty pounds, and 
was not far from measuring ten feet in 
length. I doubt seriously if this speci- 
men could have been landed on a rod and 
reel under the rules of the Tuna Club of 
Santa Catalina Island. 

It is indeed a stirring sight, neverthe- 
less, this matching of man’s wit and 
cruelty against brute strength, and all 
who chance to be in Naples in the spring 
should not fail to board the night packet 
for Palermo and enliven their round of 
galleries and dust-laden cathedrals by 
an invigorating breath of Sicilian air and 
a glimpse of the exciting tuna slaughter. 
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THE RECLAMATION OF 
THE WILDERNESS 


The Story of the Establishment of a Private Game and Fish 


Preserve at a Cost of One Hundred 


and Fifty Dollars a Year 


By 


WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


[| spite of all the efforts of sportsmen’s 

leagues and of legislatures the wild 
populace of our fields and forests, moun- 
tains and plains is fast diminishing, in 
some instances nearing extinction. And 
yet it is not too late; the game can be 
saved and the noble sport preserved. 
Not by reliance upon prohibitive and pro- 
tective laws, however, but by individual 
efforts on the part of the lovers of field 
sport. Private game preserves, together 
with the preserves maintained by states 
and the federal government, will prove 
to be the ultimate salvation of the small 
game of the country, and every step in 
this direction is a distinct advance. 

Private game preserves are possible, 
even to sportsmen of limited means, if 
the conditions are favorable and the right 
spirit is there. For instance, let me ask 
the reader: “How would you like to own 
an interest in a game preserve of, say 
eight hundred acres, affording splendid 
duck, grouse, and quail-shooting, and 
fishing thrown in for good measure, at a 
total expense of $150 a year? Would it 
not be worth your time and energy? A 
small band of ten thorough, enthusiastic 
sportsmen in St. Paul, Minnesota, made 
the attempt, and not one of them re- 
grets it. 

Their preserve was within thirty miles 
of the city, but, of course, the conditions 
were extremely favorable. The land in 
and around the preserve was worth little; 
it alternated between swamp, sand and 
patches of ground scarcely worth culti- 
vation: “Good enough to raise a fine dis- 
turbance on,” as Nels, the custodian of 


the club, used to say. This unpromising 
country attracted few settlers, but its 
lakes, swamps and woods, though almost 
entirely without game from visitations of 
the pot-hunters and the city sportsmen, 
offered a splendid opportunity for re- 
stocking or protecting the remnant of 
the game. That this remnant could be 
made to increase and multiply with a 
little care and hardly any expenditures, 
was demonstrated by the small organiza- 
tion that took up its home on the shores 
of Martin lake. 

It was an accident that led to the dis- 
covery and the establishing of this little 
game preserve, an accident caused by the 
cupidity of a livery man. It happened 
on a drive out to Doctor’s lake, a small 
body of water a mile and a-half east of 
the station, thirty miles from St. Paul, 
where we had been fishing the previous 
season. Half of the distance to the lake 
had been traversed through meadows 
and woods full of the awakening life of 
spring, when the livery man, who had 
been listening to our “fish talk,” turned 
around and spoke up. In a lake “a few 
miles” west of the station, he said, fish 
of wonderful size had been caught re- 
cently. He told of six-pound bass, of 
pike almost twice that size, of pickerel 
of frightful proportions, and added in- 
sinuatingly that shooting out there was 
splendid in the fall. 

The siren song caught our ear. Scorn- 
fully we turned our backs upon our des- 
tination and set out to the new dorado, 
unaware of the fact that the livery man 
would receive thrice the sum to be paid 
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for the shorter distance. Through thick- 
ets of jack pine, groves of black and serub 
oak and past solitary farm houses the 
road ran, till it left civilization behind and 
entered the wide wire-grass swamps. On 
both sides of the road the desolate 
swamps, with the wind chasing 1ipple 
after ripple, like the waves of a lake, over 
the grassy ocean, stretched to the horizon. 
Heavily wooded knolls, the refuge of all 
the wild creatures, rose out of the treach- 
erous meadows; dark, solemn, silent 
tamaracks contended with the grass; 
here and there they were victorious; at 
other places the disconsolate bare sticks, 
rising like clothes-poles out of the swamp 
grass, told a different story. At intervals 
drainage ditches crossed the road and 
carried off the surplus water. Sand and 
water, tamarack and serub oak, with here 
and there a few majestic old pines, as far 
as the eye could reach. An unpromising 
country to the settler, truly, but it looked 
good to us. 

Then the land began to rise again; 
trees and bushes closed in on the road. 
Ravines with soft slopes, thickly studded 
with young birches and_ berry-bearing 
bushes, revealed themselves. Occasion- 
ally a rabbit crossed the road ahead of 
us; the last one, and two squirrels chatter- 
ing noisily in the woods, fell victims to 
the ever-ready .22 rifle, to later supply 
the fry-pan the meat for the evening 
meal. And there, at the turn of the 
road, a grand ruffed grouse rose with a 
“brrrrrr” of vigorous wings from a stump 
and disappeared down the ravine in a 
tamarack swamp. We patted the grin- 
ning driver on the back, rejuvenated his 


spirits with the universal medicine for 


such occasions and looked eagerly for- 
ward to the promised lakes. 

From a high ridge we saw across a 
fringe of raspberry bushes the first of 
the chain, Island lake, a small patch of 
dark, deep water, with channels running 
into the wild rice and reeds on all sides. 
A small elevation, or hog-back, crowned 
with a few willows and surrounded by 
swamp land, told of the recession of the 
water that once rose on all sides. On we 
urged the driver, past the last of the 
scattered farm houses, to our goal, a 
mile away. 
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A sharp turn in the woods and a dip 
in the road brought us to the end of Mar- 
tin lake, where the creek coming from 
Island lake entered it. Lily pads covered 
this lower end, and muskrats in large 
numbers had built their mansions in the 
shallow water, while turtles sunned them- 
selves on the driftwood. The road, fol- 
lowing the lake, rose sharply again and 
there, on a hill in the corner formed by 
an angle in the lake shore, stood our 
destination, the old log house, screened 
from the lake by a fringe of balsam pines 
which clothed the steep descent to the 
water. A frayed and tattered white pine, 
veteran of many storms, reared his head 
above the place where the boats were 
lying at anchor, and formed a distinct 
landmark to the returning angler. 

A beautiful body of water, that lake; 
not over large, but surrounded on all 
sides by high, wooded shores and fringed 
with reeds and wild rice. The log house, 
with one exception, was the only house 
on its shores and within a radius of at 
least two miles. 

A warm reception was ours. Nels 
Molander, an ancient mariner who had 
drifted all over the world on land and sea 
till he found an anchoring-place in this 
forgotten and secluded nook, took us 
under his hospitable, though somewhat 
leaky roof. Iindness and cheer glowed 
from his one eye, and though his face 
could not be called beautiful, it was never- 
theless a pleasure and a fascination to 
behold its surpassing ugliness. 

Nels, in the course of his rambles 
around the globe, had gained an elaborate 
repertoire of profanity, and from this he 
decorated offhand his every sentence. 
Later, when the club had been organ- 
ized and the place had been duly sub- 
sidized and the ladies appeared on the 
scene, the struggle between this unbe- 
coming habit and his courtesy was awful 
to behold. During this trying time the 
period of six weeks that lay between 
Nels’ habitual attacks of toothache dwin- 
dled down to four; the quantity of aleo- 
hol (a pint of alcohol will make a gallon 
of whiskey excellent for copper-lined 
throats, when it is not consumed “as it 
comes”) necessary to cure the. tooth- 
ache increased remarkably. But aside 
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from these small failings Nels was the 
right man for the place. He knew the 
best places to fish in every one of the 
numerous lakes, could point out the best 
duck passes and the most favorable 
places for decoys, and he knew the haunts 
and habits of grouse, quail and prairie 
chickens as well as he knew the haunts 
of his turkeys. 

Talk about turkeys! Mrs. 
sixty of them, roaming the 


Nels had 


woods for 
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one side of the world only, and it must 
have been the joyous side she saw, for 
nowhere in the land could a more peace- 
ful and willing mule be found. She was 
able to live for weeks on wire-grass hay, 
a food that a decent cow refuses to sleep 
on, and she was never known to have 
lifted her hoof in anger. Adam, the 
white pony, tried to emulate her in 
patience and frugality, but did not 
succeed; his stomach required some- 
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THE CASTLE MOLANDER 


HERE WAS THI HEADQUARTERS 


OF 


THE MARTIN LAKE ROD AND 


GUN CLUB ESTABLISHED, AND HERE, ALAS!—BUT READ THE STORY 


miles around, and more delicious roast 
turkey than she served never pleased 
the palate of man or woman. To 
be pitied is he who has never tasted 
the flavor of such a turkey in a forlorn 
log house, with the wind soughing 
through the pines, the whole glory of the 
October foliage flaming through door and 
window, and the dark brown feathers of 
the bobwhites, the black-banded tails 
of the grouse, the result of the morn- 
ing’s tramp through the woods, in sight 
Just without the door. 

The rest of the Nels family consisted of 
a daughter and a son-in-law who, with 


their three children, lived two miles 
away on the shore of a neighboring 
lake. 


But hold! I almost forgot Eva, one- 
eyed Eva, and patient, short-winded 
Adam. Eva, like her master, looked at 


thing else besides wire-grass hay. Nels 
therefore traded him off for another 


mule, and the separation—or was it too 
much wire-grass?—broke poor Adam’s 
heart, so that he entered the equine 
paradise two weeks after the transfer. 

This was the entirely unconventional, 
original outfit we found at Martin lake. 
Fishing was excellent, summer resorters 
were unheard of, and only the occasional 
whistle of a far-off locomotive in the 
stillness of the night reminded one of 
civilization. 

Carefully the secret of the discovery 
was guarded, and only a chosen few 
were introduced to our find during the 
fishing season. When the duck season 
opened, about the middle of September, 
the mule and the pony had to trot to 
the station once more for the guests. 
But old Nels had changed! No more 
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was he the jolly, good-natured, care- 
free fellow of the spring, and ere we 
reached the cabin he threw upon our 
sympathetic shoulders the load that 
weighed him down. The owner of the 
sixty-six-acre farm demanded one year’s 
rent, and poor old Nels, who vastly 
preferred fishing to tilling the ungrate- 
ful soil, could not raise the money. How 
much was it? Fifty dollars a year, and 
it had to be paid in advance. 

Fifty dollars a year for a log house 
with five rooms, a barn, a granary, 
sheas, four boats, and sixty-six acres 
of land! Swayed by the same thought 
simultaneously, we looked at each other, 
and the Martin Lake Rod and Gun Club 
sprang into existence. 

Sixty-six acres were by no means the 
limits of our territory. These acres, in a 
long and narrow strip, formed the base of 
a huge triangle. The base extended 
from Martin lake straight across a 
high ridge to Tamarack lake, a small 
body of water surrounded by impen- 
etrable swamps. One side of the trian- 
gle was formed by the shore of Martin 
lake, its outlet on the farther end and the 
wire-grass swamps through which the 
outlet ran. Access to the other side was 
excluded by Tamarack lake and a long, 
gloomy, silent tamarack swamp that 
touched the outlet one and a-half miles 
from the house. The high timber land 
situated within this triangle was thus 
made inaccessible by water and swamp 
on the sides and by our (Nels’) land at 
the base. 

We pounced upon the opportunity. 
The land, at the old figure, of course, 
was leased for a year, with a four years’ 
option at the same terms. The shoot- 
ing rights within the seven hundred acres 
inclosed in the triangle were leased for 
the annual taxes. Nels was appointed 
custodian of the club property, re- 
ceiving a small sum and free rent in 
consideration of his services, and the 
club, with a membership of ten, was 
on its feet—or ground. 

The first work the club undertook that 
fall was to insure a supply of game for 
the coming seasons. Feeding places for 
the game birds were built in various parts 
of the big triangle and the custodian in- 
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structed to see that they were kept clear 
of snow and well stocked with grain 
during the hard winter months. The 
result of this precaution was evident 
within a year, when not only the club’s 
preserve but the whole neighborhood for 
miles around furnished more small game 
than had been seen for years. The 
“sooners” and pot-hunters were stopped 
from plying their nefarious trade as much 
as possible by the members and the cus- 
todian, and the co-operation of the farm- 
ers in the neighborhood was secured at a 
little banquet to which the club invited 
them. The results the club achieved 
with a very small outlay encouraged the 
farmers and started them on the same 
track. 

Wild celery seed was secured from the 
East and planted in the lake, where the 
black ducks and the mallards now made 
their official headquarters. About a half 
mile from the lake the outlet creek wi- 
dened considerably, and on this lakelet 
the ducks were kept free from disturbance 
and fed, so that in season shooting over 
decoys furnished splendid sport. Squir- 
rels were protected during the summer 
months, and weasels, crows and similar 
predatory creatures killed without mercy. 

Throughout the fall months, till the 
middle of November, the club members 
came out every Saturday afternoon and 
left again Monday morning, in time to be 
at their desks at 8.30. The cost of these 
trips was exceedingly low: the railroad 
furnished commutation tickets at ninety 
cents the round trip, and Nels, per agree- 
ment, charged fifty cents the round trip 
from the station to the clubhouse. Meals 
were furnished by the custodian at 
twenty-five cents each. Exclusive of 
shells, ete., the trip could not cost any 
more than two dollars and fifty cents or 
three dollars, so that the fish and game 
taken almost covered expenses. The 
following year expenses were still fur- 
ther reduced by the purchase of a team 
of horses. Nels had the use of them for 
his farm free of charge, but had to feed 
them and keep them in good condition, 
so that the trip from the station could 
be made in less than an hour. Wire-grass 
hay as an item of diet for the horses was 
strictly forbidden. 








THE RECLAMATION OF THE WILDERNESS 


Every member furnished his own cot 
and bedding. Two rooms in the log 
house and a small room in the granary 
furnished accommodations for fourteen 
persons, but this maximum was never 
reached except during the summer. 

In the hot months the members brought 
their families out and pitched their tents 
on convenient sites on the lake shore. 
Back of the log house a board floor was 
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from head to foot, with a burning lantern 
under the blankets to keep the feet warm, 
the most audacious spirits would brave 
the icy blasts of Boreas and make the 
seven-mile trip over the white desert 
glistening under the cold, silvery rays of 
the moon, while the fog rolled like a mys- 
terious sea over the marshes, silently, 
softly stealing upon the tamaracks and 
blotting them out in its cold, gray em- 
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IN THE GOOD, OLD TIME OF ADAM AND EVA 


IN THE DAYS OF 
BAY MULE, 
LAKE ROD 


THE 
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laid and a large tent erected thereon 
which served as the dining tent. Bathing 
facilities were provided, and a_ well- 
stocked ice-house insured cool drinks. 
In the fall, when the hoar frost changed 
swamp and woods into a white fairy- 
land, the family dining room was made 
use of. 

Even in the midst of winter, when the 
howling of the hungry wolves from the 
still, frozen north came close and min- 
gled with the ghostly thunder of the 
cracking ice on the lake, the members 
could not be kept away. Bundled up 


NELS MOLANDER AND THE 
CLUB 


WHITE PONY AND THE 
MARTIN 
NO WANT 


KNEW 
brace. And they enjoyed well the trip. 

Nels received these guests well, warmed 
them, fed them and conducted them 
around his line of traps, or wished them 
luck as they made off on snowshoes to 
try their skill at shooting some game-de- 
stroying “varmint.” In the evening, 
when the wood fire in the stove roared 
and crackled, when the steam rose in- 
vitingly from the large bowl, and the 
glasses twinkled red, many a tale was 
told and many a friendship became 
closer, while outside the storm whistled 
its keen melody and the pines murmured 
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and groaned as they have done in the 
ages past and gone. 

Spring came to the land again and rod 
and reel replaced gun andshells. With 
the first spring flowers—and you never 
saw such a multitude of them—came the 
club members; with the first blueberries 
came their families, and with them the 
guests. 

Then the disastrous step was taken: 
the pleas of many of the guests brought 
about an increase in the membership 
from ten to twenty. The personal, con- 
genial, good-fellow spirit of the club 
vanished and a desire to expand, to 
emulate and improve, took its place. 
Three lodges were to be built, a dock to 
be erected, more new boats and a sail- 
boat to be purchased, ring-necked pheas- 
ants to be set out, and soon. Then the 
inevitable grumbling began; this one 
missed the napkin, that one criticised 
the meals. The accommodations were 
not good enough for one, the mosquitoes 
too large for another. The refreshing, 
wonderful drive through the wilderness 
was too long for some, the fishing and the 
shooting not good enough for others. 
Nels, tired of the unceasing complaints, 
gave up his position, and the new man, 
though willing to do his best, was handi- 
capped by the growing discontent. The 
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original members, disgusted by the new 
spirit, stayed away; the feeding places 
for the grouse and quail were no more; 
the boats became leaky; the house was 
neglected, and this last summer the club 
died a natural death. 


The story of this club may serve as an 
example and warning lesson to similar 
organizations. If a group of congenial 
men can get together, an attempt along 
the lines indicated is well worth making. 
Near almost every city, if the land values 
are not too high, a worthless stretch of 
sandy or swampy land may be found and 
turned into a small preserve at little cost 
—if the proper spirit is among the men 
behind the enterprise. The goodwill 
of the neighboring farmers must be 
gained; it must be demonstrated to them 
by example that the game on their fields 
is a valuable asset that must be taken 
vare of if it shall pay. If the farmers in 
the neighborhood ean be induced to join 
the club in protecting and feeding the 
game, good shooting can be had without 
going to the Dakotas or Montana. But 
in organizing, let it be sternly borne in 
mind that ambition will lay low an organ- 
ization of this sort, even as it did lay low 
the mighty Czesar—and the Martin Lake 
Rod and Gun Club. 
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THE TRIBULATIONS OF BOB WHITE 


How His Every Move Places Him in Danger of His Life—Suggestions for His Pro- 


tection and for Succoring Him in His Wintry Hour of Need — 


Some Notes on Domesticating Him 


By J. ALDEN LORING 


T is a well-established fact that the 
numbers of the bob-white quail 
are rapidly diminishing in the northern 
portions of its range, and it is high time 


that something be done to protect 
them. Every good sportsman should 


use his influence to that end. 

The habits of the Northern bob- 
white quail differ somewhat from those 
of the South. The species is more 
abundant in the South, where the coveys 
keep more to the timber and are likely 
to take to trees when flushed. This 
makes it more difficult to find them than 
in the North, where, in the late fall, they 
can be tracked in the snow after the 
flock has once become scattered. 

From the time a Northern bobwhite 
is old enough to care for itself. every 
move it makes is one that places it in 
a position to be killed! 

To be sure, the female lays a large 
number of eggs, often eighteen or 
twenty, and sometimes as many as 
twenty-four. Then, too, with the as- 
sistance of her good mate she will raise 
two and sometimes three broods in a 
single season. Nests containing eggs 
have been found as late as September. 
But the nests are built on the ground, 
usually along the highways, or in the 
fields, where they are frequently de- 
stroyed by harvesting machines, or in 
the lowlands, which are flooded in wet 
seasons. The brood that manages to 
escape the dangers of its infancy usually 
has an easy time until fall. 

Bob White hates to fly; he would 
much rather steal away from his enemies 
on foot. Often he will lie perfectly still 
until his pursuer is almost upon him. 
In the long, thick grass of summer, this 
ruse is usually successful. In the fall 
there is little cover to shield him, how- 
ever, and then these skulking tactics are 


often the cause of his destruction. Nor 
do his troubles cease until the pussy 
willow catkins have burst through their 
brown coverings and the peep-frogs have 
voiced the coming of spring. 

As soon as the frost has killed the 
insect life, Bob White, with his family 
and his neighbors, leaves the lowlands 
where he spent the summer, and takes 
to the brushy hillsides, the thicketed 
roadway margins and division lines of 
fields. Now, his food consists of grain 
that has been scattered in harvesting, 
and the seeds of weeds and grasses. 
After a light flurry of snow you ean find 
the tracks of the covey trailing back 
and forth from the thickets into the 
margin of the wheat and buckwheat 
fields and patches where the ragweed is 
abundant. See how careful they have 
been not to expose themselves. Oc- 
casionally they may have cut across 
the corner of a field, but for the most part 


their wanderings have been confined 
to within fifteen feet of cover. Back 


and forth the tracks lead, first on one 
side of the fence, then on the other. 
Here you find where the covey has en- 
tered a woodchuck hole; in another 
place the birds have taken shelter under 
an upturned stump. 

At last the tracks stop abruptly and 
in the snow on either side of each are two 
wide dashes where the bird’s wings 
struck as it took flight. An aban- 
doned barn several hundred yards away 
tells a person familiar with Bob White's 
ways, that the flock is probably be- 
neath it. And sure enough, on reaching 
the spot, the entire flock darts out and 
with a brave roar of wings sails away. 
You “mark them down” in the corner 
of a buckwheat field, where, alighting 
gracefully a few yards from the fence, 
they run quickly into cover. 




















By Ernest Harold ‘Barnes 


BOBWHITES AC 


DRIVEN FROM THEIR NATURAL FEEDING-PLACES BY THE DEEP SNOWS, 
FIFTY CENTS EXPENDED FOR CRACKED WHEAT AND CORN FOR THEM 




















CEPTING ALMS 


THE QUAIL WILL COME FOR FEED TO THE FARMER'S DOOR-YARD— 
AT SUCH A TIME WILL REPAY THE FARMER A HUNDREDFOLD 
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At this time of the year—the late fall— 
the pot-hunter and the farmer’s boy 
do most of their shooting. To be sure, 
many quail are shot over dogs by sports- 
men before the snow flies, but after a 
two-inch fall, it is easy to track the birds, 
and shoot into a whole covey while it is 
“sitting.” All during the summer Bob 
White has made his presence known by 
his loud, clear “‘summer” call, and 
when the shooting season opened the 
farmer knew exactly how many bevies 
of quail had been reared on the farm, 
and while harvesting he watched them 
change their position. If he is a pot- 
hunter he anxiously awaited the first 
flurry of snow. 

Back and forth he trails the flock over 
some such a course as we have just 
followed, until he comes to where they 
have flown over to the barn. If he is 
not a sportsman (and he scarcely is, or 
he would not hunt quail on the snow), 
taking only wing shots, he approaches 
cautiously, for he knows too well that 
he may get a shot at them before they 
rise. As he draws near he catches a 
glimpse of the flock as it darts from 
under the barn and a snap shot brings 
one down, seldom more; for quail scat- 
ter as they fly. 
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Marking them down in a fence-corner. 
he slips a shell into his gun and soon picks 
up the tracks again. After two or three 
more attacks, the birds become pretty 
well scattered, and if the hunter is a good 
imitator and knows the habits of the 
birds, he will stand in the edge of the 
thicket and whistle the quail’s “rallying”’ 
call. Soon he hears an answer, and he 
whistles it again. Far off to the right a 
single quail is seen flying close to the 
ground. A third whistle and the bird 
catches the direction whence it comes, 
and makes straight for it. Spreading his 
wings and sailing gracefully, he alights a 
few yards away, and with crest raised and 
twittering softly as though to say: “ Well, 
where are you? I am glad to get back 
with you again,” he is an easy mark for 
the gunner. In this way bird after bird 
may be killed. It is not sportsmanlike, 
but it is done, nevertheless, especially by 
the pot-hunter who figures his day’s work 
in dollars and cents only. On cold,windy 
days, when the thermometer hangs at or 
below the zero mark, quail have a habit 
of gathering in a thick, compact bunch 
under the drooping boughs of a withered 
leafed scrub oak, or even in a compara- 
tively open spot. The single discharge 
of a gun into such a bunch will kill from 

















By J. S. Cave 


THE AUTUMN HOME OF BOB WHITE IN MISSOURI 
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ten to twenty, and it is sickening to think 
that there are shooters who stoop to such 
slaughter. 

It does not take long for the remainder 
of the scattered birds to get together once 
the hunter has left the locality. And as 
night draws near they select an open spot, 
where, gathered in a circle with heads 
pointing upward, they spend the night 
roosting on the ground. 

Here, again, they are the easy prey of 
cats, foxes, skunks, minks, weasels, and 
horned owls. Even after the quail sea- 
son is closed, the pot-hunting rabbit- 
shooter who often uses a ferret, some- 
times gathers in a whole flock of quail by 
putting his animal into a woodchuck hole 
where he has tracked them. As the poor 
birds come hurrying out, they run into 
the open mouth of the pot-hunter’s 
gunney sack. Because of their custom 
to visit daily a region where food is abun- 
dant, it is easy to bait a flock of quail and 
then snare or catch them in nets. This 
and other illegal methods of trapping 
quail are practised quite extensively in 
some states. Finally, the first of Jan- 
uary arrives, the gunning season is over, 
and one would naturally suppose that 
the quail were now safe until another fall. 
But, as a matter of fact, they now have 
the severest of all their battles to fight; a 
battle against starvation and the ele- 
ments. Their favorite feeding grounds, 
the wheat and buckwheat stubbles, are 
covered deep with snow, and save for a 
few wind-swept spots, Bob White must 
live on the seeds of the weeds and bushes 
that protrude above the snow. 

Hunger, like fright, will cause birds to 
do things that they would not do under 
other circumstances. Tor this reason 
you will now find the quail feeding about 
the haystacks in the farmer’s barnyard, 
and gradually they become bolder and 
bolder. The farmer now has the flock 
at his merey. He can give them a few 
handfuls of grain every day and help 
them through the winter, or by scattering 
the grain about the barn door he can 
entice them to enter. Then, closing the 
door on them he can trap and murder 
them at his leisure. Luckily, there are 
few men with hearts so hard. 

At last there comes one of those stormy 
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By C. T. Summerson 


THE SPORTSMANLIKE WAY—QUAIL-SHOOTING 
IN GEORGIA 


days when the wind sweeps over the land 
with cutting keenness and the air is filled 
with flying snow. Bob White and his 
flock move out for their breakfast, but 
long before their appetites have been 
appeased they are forced to take shelter 
under the roots of an upturned stump, 
or in a hollow log. Huddled close to- 
gether, the warmth of their bodies keeps 
them from freezing. The howling wind 
banks the snow about them and finally 
surrounds them entirely, forming a cozy 
room—which later proves to be a verit- 
able death trap. 

The weather suddenly changes; a 
sleety rain sets in and continues long 
enough to thoroughly wet the snow. As 
night falls a crust begins to form and 
twelve hours later the poor quail are held 
prisoners in a solid casing of ice. Rarely 
is the flock able to peck its way to free- 
dom; so unless the weather moderates 
and melts an opening in the cell, spring 
finds a pile of feathers and frail bones 
that tells the story of suffering and star- 
vation the poor quail must have en- 
dured. 

Such is the life of the bobwhite in the 
northern United States. But there are 
several ways that we can relieve his suf- 
fering and help him in his fight for ex- 
istence. One way is to refrain from 
killing him, regardless of laws permitting 
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it, and another is to feed and shelter him 
during the winter. 

Every sportsman knows of at least 
one suitable spot where by scarcely any 
labor, he can throw down a few spruce, 
hemlock or pine boughs, and so arrange 
them against a fence, a log or a stump 
that they will afford the birds protection 
from storms. By occasionally tossing : 
few handfuls of grain under these shelters, 
the quail will find them quickly, and if 
the good work is continued, the boughs 
will at least keep the snow from covering 
the food, even if the quail refuse to use 
them as shelter houses. 

Since the severe winters of 1902-1903 
and 1904-1905, the decrease of quail 
in many sections of country has be- 
come so noticeable, not to so say alarm- 
ing, that sportsmen are beginning to re- 
alize that serious measures must be 
taken if the birds are not to be exter- 
minated. I do not mean that the 
quail are actually becoming extinct; 
still, we must not wait until their ranks 
have been so depleted that there is 
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actual danger of exterminating them, 
before we take steps to save them. 

Already the state authorities and 
many of the local sportsmen’s clubs 
are talking of establishing hatcheries 
where quail eggs, after being imported 
from sections of the country where the 
birds are abundant, can be artificially 
hatched, and the birds raised to an age 
that will warrant their being liberated. 
So far as I am aware no such hatchery 
has actually been started, but the sen- 
timent in favor of them is so strong 
that their establishment is simply a 
question of time, and a very short time 
at that. 


With « view to assisting such a move, 
and at the same time to_ helping 
any individual who may have the 


courage to attempt raising quail, I will 
cite the experience of Mr. W. D. Gay 
of Essex, Iowa, as described by him in 
letters written to FIELD AND STREAM. 
Stimulated by the success of Prof. 
Hodge of Massachusetts, in raising 
ruffed grouse, Mr. Gay decided to try 

















By Dr. F. Allan Kinsey 


MRS. BOB WHITE ON HER NEST 


THE LITTLE QUAIL MOTHER IS VERY FAITHFUL AND 
PATIENT IN HER ENDEAVORS TO PERPETUATE HER KIND 
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By Maunsell 8S. Crosby 





BOB WHITE TAKING HIS TRICK ON THE NEST 


THE COCK QUAIL ASSIDUOUSLY 


his luck at rearing quail. Although 
his results have not been entirely suc- 
cessful, enough was accomplished to 
prove that quail are not so difficult to 
raise as it has been supposed, and I feel 
confident that in another season Mr. 
Gay will be able to rear quail to matur- 
ity. 

On June 14, Mr. Gay learned that a 
farmer living in the vicinity of Essex, 
had, while harvesting, run his machine 
over a quail’s nest and so crippled 
the old bird that there was no prob- 
ability of her returning to the eggs. 
Accordingly he got the eggs, eight hours 
after the accident. They were then 
quite cold, a fact that would have dis- 
couraged most persons, but Mr. Gay 
examined them, and finding that they 
were about twelve days incubated, he 
put them under a bantam hen, who 
fortunately was ready and willing to 
take charge of them. On June 22 
the entire set of eighteen eggs hatched. 

After being placed on exhibition in 
Mr. Gay’s jewelry store window for 
a day, the young quail were transferred 
to a portable wire inclosure having a 
small shelter pen in one corner, and 


SHARES WITH 


HIS MATE THE DRUDGERY OF INCUBATING 


from day to day the position on the 
iawn was changed. The food Mr. Gay 
provided for the little fellows consisted 
of pheasants’ custard, ripe maggots, ¢ 
few ants’ eggs, small seeds and a very 
little corn bread. 

The bantam hen stepped on one of the 
quail and killed it, and the fate of the 
remainder of the brood is best told in 
Mr. Gay’s own words. He says: 

“Up to the time that I last wrote to 
you, the quail were strong, vigorous 
birds, and were doing finely. When they 
were about thirty-two days old, and al- 
most grown, I got a package of common 
bird-seed and commenced to feed it to 
them in addition to the custard and 
maggots on which they had thrived 
so well. They were crazy for the bird- 
seed, but I fed only a small amount. 
Soon I noticed that they were not so 
cheerful and lively as usual. They 
did not fly up to greet me as was their 
custom and their plumage became rough. 
I then gave them a little ripe wheat, only 
a small amount, probably a dozen 
grains each. They refused all kinds of 
food after eating this, and in twenty-four 
hours three were dead; another day and 
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nine more had died, and two or three 
days later they all had died. My friend 
Dr. I*. Allan Kinsey and I examined the 
crops of these birds and found that the 
wheat had soured and fermented.” 
Undaunted by his ill luck, Mr. Gay 
got another set, of twenty-two eggs, on 
July 27, in much the same manner as 
the first clutch reached him. Regarding 
the brood hatched from these he says: 
“‘ At first these birds did not do quite as 
well as the first ones. One died in the 
coop when a week old. This alarmed 
me, so I decided to change my tactics 
and trust more to nature. Accordingly, 
I turned the remainder of the breod 
out with the old bantam. After turning 
them loose, I did not feed them at all. 
They roamed about the grounds a few 
days, following the white bantam like 
chickens; but they were tamer and 
more docile than chicks. They grad- 
ually extended their wanderings, until 
they ranged over three town squares. 
They became very friendly with my 
neighbors and would go to the kitchen 












By W. D. Gay 
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and sun themselves on _ the 
steps. Suddenly the flock would fly 
off together, but they would soon 
return in a bunch to the old hen. When 
I called them they would whizz about my 
head in fine style, which pleased me 
tremendously. 

One by one, however, they gradually 
died, and investigation proved that all 
had died from eating grain of some sort 
that they had found in their wanderings. 
The flock had dwindled to twelve healthy 
birds, nearly full grown, when I decided 
to confine them, as the school children 
got into the habit of chasing them to 
see them fly, and they were becoming 
wild. I had asample package of Spratt’s 
game food, which I fed to them and they 
seemed to thrive well on it; but it was 
soon gone and I was obliged to feed a 
food consisting of a mixture of cracked 
corn, cracked wheat, millet, hemp, 
canary mustard and various others seeds, 
that had been prepared and recom- 
mended by a game farm company. Al- 
though I was afraid to feed this food, for 
lack of something better I was com- 
pelled to; so I gave each bird about half 
a thimble full. Five died in forty-eight 
hours, and the other seven never quite 
recovered; the last one, a full-grown cock 
bird, died on September 19. Had I fol- 
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BREAKFAST WITH A BOY AND A BANTAM 
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WITH A 
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YOUNG QUAIL AND THEIR FOSTER MOTHER 























By W. D. Gay 
FORAGING 


MR. GAY’S WHITE BANTAM AND HER 
ROAMED OVER 


WITH WHICH SHE 


lowed the instructions given in the small 
volume on raising quail, published by the 
same concern, which says to give the 
quail as much food as they will eat with- 
out wasting any, there is no doubt that 
all of them would have died in thirty-six 
hours. 

“There is no possible chance of my 
quail having been affected by vermin. 
They were so tame that I was able to 
handle and examine them daily; so, had 
any insects appeared I surely would have 
discovered them.” 

Mr. Gay’s notes on the nesting habits 
of quail, and particularly on his second 
brood of young quail, are extremely in- 
teresting: 

“T have been making a study of quail 
for the past three years and in this time 
have found thirty-one nests, all but two 
of which were placed so near the road 
that they were destroyed or abandoned 
by the old birds because of passing teams. 
Many quails’ nests are broken up every 
time that the weeds and grass are cut 
along the highways. A great many birds 


BY THE 


ROADSIDE 


BROOD OF YOUNG QUAIL, 

THREE TOWN SQUARES 

perished last winter (1904-05) because of 
the severe cold and the deep snow which 
prevented them from getting food in 
sufficient quantities to sustain life. 

“The latest record of a quail’s nesting 
that has come to my notice is September 
17, when a set of thirteen eggs hatched. 
The parents of these chicks had probably 
failed in their efforts to nest earlier in 
the season. This is an exceptional case, 
which illustrates how persistent quail 
are in their efforts to rear their young. 

‘A person has no idea how much en- 
joyment can be had from a flock of young 
quail. When the quail broke through 
the shell, they were about as large as my 
thumb. They were very shy during the 
first week. I had no difficulty in teach- 
ing them to eat and drink. After putting 
water into a sardine tin, I dropped a gold 
bead into it, and in pecking it they learned 
to drink at once. One of the booklets on 
quail raising that I have, advises forcing 
food down the young birds’ throats with 
a small flat stick. To me this sounds ab- 
surd, for my experience leads me to 
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believe that it is entirely unnecessary, 
not to say foolhardy to attempt, 
and I am inclined to think that most of 
the stuff that has been written by so- 
called breeders is unreliable. 

“Those that were allowed freedom with 
the white bantam, were liberated from 
the coop every morning about seven 
o'clock. They would go at once to a 
neighbor’s garden and feed in a patch of 
crab grass, the seeds of which they 
seemed to be particularly fond. From 
here they visited a cabbage patch and 
each bird took only two or three worms. 
Then they hunted for crickets around the 
bases of the shade trees in the thick grass. 
By eleven o’clock they could usually be 
found in a patch of beets, where they re- 
mained until 2:30 in the afternoon, roll- 
ing in the dust or resting. Becoming 
active again, they would start out along 
the roadside or on the neighbors’ lawns, 
in quest of small grasshoppers. 

“They always brought the bantam hen 
home about an hour before sundown, and 
spent the time until dark pluming their 
feathers. They seemed to recognize the 
coop as a place of shelter; for when I went 
to look at them, which I always did 
before going to bed, I found them in the 
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coop in the form of a circle, each one with 
its head pointing outward. 

“Whenever a dog or a cat appeared, 
they immediately sought shelter under 
a leaf or a few straws, and when thus se- 
creted, were almost invisible.” 

From the beginning, Mr. Gay was 
handicapped by having to experiment 
with food, and even when he did dis- 
cover what best suited the birds, he was 
unable to procure it in sufficient quan- 
tities. If these birds could have been 
confined in a large wire inclosure and fed 
on the proper food until they had reached 
an age when grain would not injure them, 
there is no doubt that most of them would 
have lived to an age when they could 
safely have been turned loose for stocking 
and propagating purposes. 

When one considers that all of Mr. 
Gay’s quail were raised on a business 
street of a town, within a stone’s throw 
of a bandstand and two churches, and by 
a man who, while he has proved himself 
to be an enthusiast, does not pretend to 
know much about raising quail, there is 
scarcely a sportsman that would refuse 
to congratulate him on the success he 
(with the efficient and sympathetic assist- 
ance of his good wife) did attain. 














By C. H. Stokes 


A FLORIDA “CRACKER” AND HIS UNIQUE TEAM 








HUNTING PANTHER-CREEK TURKEYS 


A Week at a Turkey Roost Where One Need Only 


Know How to Keep Still 


and Shoot to Get Game 


By MERTON J. GIBSON 


ARTNER and I were spending a 
winter vacation in southwestern 
Florida, hunting and fishing, and had 
enjoyed good luck, with the exception 
of getting near to turkeys. And these 
we were especially anxious to shoot. 
In fact, I take it that ‘once a turkey- 
hunter, always a turkey-hunter” holds 
good the country over. Turkeys, then, 
were our especial need. 

So Partner and I held a turkey coun- 
cil, and we decided, if we could get any- 
one to haul our outfit, to spend a week 
on Panther creek (a noted turkey roost) 
some twenty miles inland, or to the 
east, of our camp. 

In the morning we paid a visit to 
Neighbor Jake, an old hunter who had 
a horse and wagon. Happily, Jake said 
he “sure did want to go,” and if we 
would grubstake the party, he would 
start at once Se we spent the day 
packing up, and in the morning we were 
up before sunrise and on our way through 
the still pine woods. 

As we rode along, Jake told us 
green New Yorkers stories of shooting 
bears, panthers, wildcats, and deer, 
with his old gun, which he called, 

“Old meat in the pot.” It was a 
hard-looking weapon, loose in every 
joint; but it did good work with .'ake 
to back it, as we later learned. At noon 
we stopped for dinner some fifteen miles 
from the home camp. Deer and turkey 
tracks were everywhere, but we saw no 
game. 

We got to Panther creek at four; put 
up our tent, fed our horse, tied the dog 
(to keep camp), ate a quick lunch and 
— off to have a try for game before 

ark. 

_There was a heavy growth of brush, 
vines, palmettoes and live oaks along the 
creek (called a bay in Florida). Partner 
went up the bay to an old roosting 
place that Jake pointed out. Jake 


and I started the other way, together. 

We soon saw six turkeys sneaking 
for the bay; they got there all safe, and 
thinking this might be a good place to 
catch them coming in to roost, I hid 
myself and waited. But no turkeys 
came my way. I could hear them fly- 
ing up into the trees, however, until the 
sun went down. It was beginning to get 
dark, when suddenly I heard a slight 
rustle to my right. Turning my head 
slowly, I saw a wildcat. He was stand- 
ing in the open, and watching me as a 
cat does a rat. Bringing my gun slowly 
up, I gave him one barrel. It was 
enough. (I have my feet on his hide 
as I write). 

Jake soon came along. He had shot at 
a turkey by the light of the moon, but 
did not get it. 

When we got back to camp, Partner 
was cooking supper; he had seen turkeys, 
but did not get a shot. 

We turned in early, but the bedding 
seemed full of fleas; we had to smoke 
ourselves over the fire and whip our shirts 
around the pine trees to get rid of the 
pests. After that, however, we slept well. 

We were up early in the morning, but 
had noluck. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon we tried it again. Partner and I 
went one way along the bay and Jake 
the other. We separated and hid in the 
edge of the brush, to catch the turkeys 
as they came in to roost. Isat from four 
till dark, hearing turkeys fly up to roost 
both sides of me, but not seeing a bird. 
The mosquitoes all the time were boring 
for blood, and getting it, too. About dark 
I heard Partner’s gun and a turkey gob- 
bled somewhere in that direction. I 
waited till sundown, and then went over 
Partner’s way, whistling softly till I 
found him. 

“Sh-h-h!” he whispered, holding up a 
warning hand, “There is a big gobbler 
out in that tall pine (pointing to a‘tree 
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some fifteen rods nearer the bay). ‘He 
flew up when I shot, and has sat there 
and watched me till dark. That the mos- 
quitoes were after me did not cut any ice 
with him; I had to sit still and look pleas- 
ant. But he is there now.” 


FIELD AND STREAM 


moon, which was just now rising, I saw 
it was a fine one and no mistake. 

Soon the moon was shining brightly 
and we decided to take a try at the old 
turkey out in the pine. It was slow busi- 
ness, working through the short brush 
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THE LAST MORNING’S SPOILS 


JAKE AND THE AUTHOR (IN FOREGROUND) RETURN- 


ING FROM 

Partner had a fine twenty-pound gob- 
bler that he had knocked down when I 
had heard him shoot. Now he held it up 
for me to look at, and by the light of the 


THEIR BIGGEST 


AND BEST HUNT 

and prickly vines to the foot of the tree, 
but we did it without alarming the game. 
After more or less craning of necks and 


squinting of eyes, Partner made out a-big 
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black bunch in the top of the pine, and 
taking as good aim as the light would 
permit, he fired. The turkey came down 
with a thump, and we made for it as 
fast as we could, scratching our faces 
and hands badly on the vines as we ran. 
Just as I was about to put my hand on it, 
the turkey took wing, though slowly. 
Dropping on one knee, so as to see it 
against the sky, I took a snap-shot and 
downed it for good. 

We carried two fine gobblers into 
camp, and a happy pair we were, tired, 
dirty, and hungry though we were. Jake 
was frying bacon, but when he saw the 
turkeys, he said: 

“You boys sure did get ’em this time, 
and I reckon they will taste some better 
than bacon. Give me aholt of one, 
quick.” Jake proved himself a master 
hand at cooking a turkey, and we fared 
exceeding fine and went to bed late. 

At four o’clock we were all up, and 
with a cold lunch in our pockets, were 
off for more game. We got two turkeys 
that morning, Jake and Partner being 
the lucky ones. We spent the rest of 
the day hunting sand-hill cranes, though 
we did not get any. But we got an opos- 
sum which died at a kick—and got well 
and made good his escape the first time 
we looked the other way. We let the 
turkeys have a rest till the next day. 

The last morning of our stay having 
arrived, we were up early and off for the 
roost to catch the turkeys flying down. 
We separated, Jake and Partner going 
together this time. I stopped on an 
open knoll where I had seen turkeys fly 
out from the roosts. It was a fine morn- 
ing for turkeys, being foggy. I sat 
down with my back against a pine, and 
started in to wait. 

I had played wooden man but a short 
time when I began to hear the flapping 
of big turkey wings, as the birds came 
out of the trees. All at once I saw one 
come sailing for my knoll. It hit the 
ground within six feet of me, and I fired 
as it alighted; but I missed, shooting over 
it. That scared turkey got away before 
I was over my surprise at not hitting. 
The next one came down within twenty 
feet of me and it stayed with me. 

I sat a long time, hearing my com- 
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panions shoot from time to time, and 
turkeys gobble, and was getting ready to 
quit when I saw two turkeys coming my 
way, on the ground. They were walking 
slowly, and intent on getting their break- 
fasts. As they came closer they sep- 
arated, one coming my way and the 
other going out of range. When this 
bird got within about twelve rods 
of me, it began to get suspicious. It 
would stand and look me over for a 
while with its head on one side, then 
it would come a little closer and look 
again. After what seemed a long time 
to me it got close enough, so raising 
my gun quickly I gave it one barrel, 
crippling it; but I would have lost it 
if the second barrel had not stopped it, 
as it was going to the bay. 

Partner got three fine gobblers; mine 
were both hens. In consequence he 
did most of the strutting. Jake had be- 
come angry at his dog for getting be- 
tween him and a turkey at the wrong 
time. The dog felt the weight of his 
boot and left for camp. But Jake had 
the luck to get a hen before we got to 
‘ainp, making six fine turkeys for the last 
morning’s hunt. 

None of us used a turkey call, save 
Jake, who used his own tongue—to poor 
advantage, let it be said. As for the 
shooting, I fancy we would do much 
better another time, for I know that 
both Partner and myself were green 
at turkey-hunting, although we used 
No. 2 shot and I doubt if we lost a bird 
that we actually hit. Another time 
I will use smaller shot and shoot at 
the head, which I feel sure is much the 
better way. With shot so large there 
is no knowing just where you are shoot- 


ing, the shot scatter so. I will also 
use a good turkey call, such a one 


as Mr. Plummer F. Jones describes in his 
charming article in the December number 
of Fretp AND SrreaAM. We got our 
turkeys simply by keeping quiet and 
sitting still. A turkey does not see one 
readily if one remains perfectly still. 
Of course these turkeys were not so wild 
as they might have been had they been 
hunted more. I know of no place where 
the turkeys are so plentiful and so large 
as we found them on Panther creek. 








TO A NORTH CAROLINA 
MOUNTAIN STREAM 


By 
I. L. KEPHART, D.D. 


FLUSHING, rushing, singing mountain stream, 
On thee I gaze, spellbound with wonder. 
Thy industry how I admire. 
Thy racing, plunging, roaring seem to sound 
Rebuke and shame to idleness, 
The faint to inspire with new desire, 
The indolent to strive for something higher. 
How on you leap. Despite all obstacles 
You downward flow. Rocks, zigzag channel, 
Old fallen trees, and rhododendrons wild, 
In labyrinthian arches, all 
Adorn thy weird and soul-entrancing dells, 
Yet fail to stop thy constant onward flow; 
To thy environment, so picturesque, 
They only add increasing, varied charms, 
And to the rhythm of thy ceaseless music 
Lend enchanting richness night and day. 
Rare mountain stream, thy praise I sing! 
Thy cool, refreshing breath, this hot day in July, 
A benediction rare, I hail with zest. 
Thy speckled trout, so beautiful, of them, to me 
A few thou dost most generously spare. 
How them I do appreciate! Despite 
The scramble over rocks, and creeping 
Through the laurel, and crawling over 
Logs to fish them out, I am thrice 
Doubly paid—paid thrice in rarest scenery; 
Paid thrice in health-imparting exercise— 
Mountain-climbing, rough experiences— 
And nature’s pure and undisturbed 
Associations that ’tis mine, in thy retreat, 
T’ enjoy; and last, but far from being least, 
In that I do possess some of thy game to feast upon 
That I myself have taken from thy crystal pools. 
Farewell, cool mountain stream! 
Go leaping, plunging onward toward the sea, 
As human life sweeps to the vast eternity. 
Down from thy towering mountain source 
Pursue thy ceaseless flow, nor weary grow; 
Cheer other hearts in years to come, 
As thou my heart hast cheered. 
Thou, North Carolina, rugged rivulet, 
Thy memory by me shall cherished be 
While life on earth is mine to live— 
An emblem of the home where dwell 
The far-famed sylvan deities, 
In all the gorgeous splendor of the gods. 








SOME ALLIGATORS I HAVE MET 


How an Alligator Acts When Frightened, How He Captures a Razorback Hog, 


and Various Other Phases of His None-Too-Peaceful Life 


By JAMES COONEY, Jr. 


ATE in the 70’s my brother and I, 
young fellows out for sport, visited 
Florida, pitching our tent for a while 
in the “piney woods” by the side of a 
beautiful clear-water lake in Volusia 
county, about five miles east of the line 
of the St. John’s river. 

After getting settled comfortably in 
camp, I set out to take a stroll along 
the shore of the lake. The water was 
low, leaving a broad margin of clean, 
sandy beach. I had not gone far before 
I noticed a commotion among the 
“bonnets,” or lily pads, and a jet-black 
alligator thrust up his ugly head and 
swam straight toward me. It was 
my first experience with the alligator 
in his native haunts, and I wondered if 
he were really coming on shore to tackle 
me. He approached till he was within 
twenty yards, and with head and 
shoulders floating high on the water, 
and paws outspread, he lay on his oars, 
as it were, and surveyed me with fishy 
eyes. 

I called to my brother to bring down 
my rifle, a Ballard .44, while I sat down 
on the sand and watched the saurian. 

This alligator had evidently never en- 
countered the genus homo before, and 
was quite unsophisticated. Taking the 
rifle and sitting where I was, I rested my 
elbows on my knees and fired. The sight 
was set a trifle high for that short range, 
and the bullet just missed the ’gator’s 
head, ricochetting along the water. 

The ’gator did not move a muscle. 
His repose of manner was perfect, not to 
say sublime. I lowered the sight and 
took careful aim at the protuberance in 
which his eye was placed (the ’gator was 
not lying directly head on, but diagonally 
to me), and fired again. The bullet 
struck him in the angle of the eye, and, 
ranging across his skull, took the top of 


his head off. He jumped about a foot 
out of the water, fell back, thrashed the 
water into foam, and finally turned belly 
up, his paws, which looked horribly hu- 
man, beating the air, and twitching 
spasmodically for a few seconds. 

There lay my first ’gator, twenty yards 
from shore, and the problem was how 
to get him. There was nothing to be 
had in the way of a boat or a raft, and I 
thought of swimming out for him; but 
it occurred to me that he might have 
friends or relatives lying in wait beneath 
the surface. While we were considering 
how to get him out, the carcass sank. 
My reading of Gordon Cumming had 
taught me that the accumulating gases 
in the stomach of the ’gator would bring 
him to the surface by next day, so we 
returned to camp to await that event. 

In the morning the carcass was afloat, 
and somewhat nearer the shore. I took 
a line and, picking up a lightwood knot— 
there wasn’t a stone within ten miles 
we sallied forth. After several casts, I 
managed to throw the knot, to which I 
had fastened the line, across the carcass, 
and, pulling gently, drew it ashore. 
This being my first alligator, I examined 
him with a good deal of curiosity. He 
was eight feet long and had a splendid 
set of teeth. The teeth were much in 
demand in those days for the manufacture 
of jewelry. When polished and gold- 
mounted they made handsome orna- 
ments. And what is more, many a 
hunter using an old-time muzzle-loading 
rifle, carried a large, hollow, alligator 
tooth fur a powder measure. 

I had heard that steaks consisting of a 
cross section of an alligator’s tail were 
very toothsome, but this specimen ex- 
haled such an odor of musk that I had 
no curiosity to try them; nor have I been 
able to so endure the odor of musk since. 
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I had read as a boy in the Fourth 
Reader that bullets glanced from the 
mailed back of an alligator like hailstones 
from the roof of a tiled pent-house. ‘The 
alligator’s great vitality no doubt gave 
currency to this idea; though shot through 
and through he will still manage to get 
into the water and escape, only to die 
later and come to the surface: it was a 
common sight on the St. John’s in the 
70’s to see dead alligators floating about, 
killed from the hurricane deck of passing 
steamers by tourists. 

While I should have liked to preserve 
the skull and skin of this alligator as a 
trophy, the task of skinning him was so 
repulsive that I abandoned the idea, and 
left him where he lay. 

Soon the buzzards began to circle 
overhead and to alight by the carcass, 
till there were more than a hundred of 
them. At first they were unable to 
make any impression on the tough hide, 
but with infinite patience they waited 
till it became tender! And there they 
remained, fighting and gorging them- 
selves as long as there was a scrap left. 
Their futile attempts to fly, when gorged 
with carrion, were laughable to see. 
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While fishing one day on Dead river, 
a currentless arm or bayou of the St. 
Johns, the water being low and sand-bars 
showing here and there above the sur- 
face, I came upon an alligator about 
seven feet long basking in the sunshine 
and fast asleep on a sand-bar well out in 
the river. I had no weapon with me, 
but nevertheless concluded to disturb 
his slumbers; so running the boat, a 
cypress dugout, so close alongside that I 
could have slapped the ’gator on the 
back with my hand, I struck him over the 
head with my paddle. A rude awaken- 
ing, truly!) What followed beggared de- 
scription. Of all the startled creatures 
I ever saw, this was easily first. The 
alligator neither crawled nor jumped 
from that sand-bar, but whirled over 
and over like lightning till he reached 
deep water, when he disappeared with a 
mighty plunge. It occurred to me after- 
wards that if that ’gator in his blue funk 
had rolled toward me, instead of away, 
I should have laughed ‘‘on the other side 
of my face.” 

Along the banks of these bayous may 
be seen sloping paths leading up from the 
water, smooth in the_middle, with paw 
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marks on the edges, constituting what are 


known as ‘alligator slides,’ where the 
saurians climb the bank to bask in the 
sunshine. My brother was fishing on the 


river one day and came to a little cove 
or indentation in the bank, from which 
a ’gator slide led upward. At the top, 
asleep, lay a ’gator. My brother ran 
his boat squarely across the cove and 
yelled at the ’gator. 

* The startled creature made a wild 
rush down the slide and dove, or bur- 
rowed, under the boat, raising it a few 
inches on its back. As it emerged on the 
other side my brother clapped a large 
calibred revolver to its head and fired, 
making a clean kill. Unfortunately, no 
one was there to witness a most spec- 
tacular way of getting an alligator. 

Florida is dotted over with small lakes, 
many of which are infested by alligators. 
In a dry time, the water getting low, 
alligators will move from one lake to 
another, and so they may bemet on the 
trail in the woods. An old settler re- 
turning home on horseback through the 
woods one night at the close of court 
week, having served faithfully on the 
jury, was dozing as he jogged along, when 
suddenly his horse shied, throwing him 
out of the saddle. As he struck the 
ground, he saw a long, black object lying 
in the moon-lit trail, and, realizing what 
it was, he made haste to roll over several 
times before he attempted to rise, thus 
putting a safe distance between himself 
and the ’gator. He had a pistol in his 
saddlebags and, catching his frightened 
horse, returned and killed the ’gator and 
left it in the trail, where passers by found 
it next day. 

On the main rivers alligators had been 
shot at so much from passing steamers 
that they were shy, and it was difficult 
to obtain a shot. Some of them were 
jet black, others were of a mud culor. 
Naturalists inform us that there are 
both crocodiles and alligators in Florida. 
They are distinguished from each other 
by the shape of the snout; the ’gator 
being broad-nosed, with sockets in the 
upper jaw for the eye teeth; the crocodile 
having a narrow snout and the eye teeth 
fitting into indentations in the outer 
edges of the upper jaw. 
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In many places on the St. John’s river 
are floating islands, composed of masses 
of vegetation so dense and matted as 
to sustain the weight of a man. Frag- 
ments of this—water lettuce, and other 
aquatic plants—are washed ashore and 
prove attractive to the native razor-back 
hog. The ’gator will take a position 
near the water’s edge, with his power- 
ful tail folded alongside his body, and 
when the unlucky hog comes rooting 
along the shore after such drift, the 
’gator, with a mighty stroke of his tail 
will sweep him into the water, and be- 
fore he can recover himself and reach 
terra firma, will plunge in, seize him, 
and drag him under. 

While duck-shooting one day on a 
smaller lake, my attention was at- 
tracted by a commotion—a grunting and 
squealing—and looking across the lake, 
a hundred and fifty yards distant, I 
saw the long, black form of a ’gator 
sharply defined against the white beach, 
“hiking” for the water and closely pur- 
sued by an old sow and her young pigs. 
I saw the splash as the ’gator plunged 
in; the sow following till she was 
belly deep in the water, while the air 
was vocal with her lamentations. I 
inferred that the ’gator had seized one 
of her pigs. 

Meeting the sow’s owner, a native 
cracker, next day, he complained that 
one of the litter was missing. I told 
him what I had seen and he said: 

“Yes, that dog-goned ’gator got him, 
sho’s yo’ bawn.” 

We used to bathe in a beautiful 
clear-water pool, about seventy yards 
wide. In that pond a young ’gatur, 
about three feet long, had taken up his 
abode. But he kept as far away from 
us as the limits of the pond allowed and 
when we swam towards him he would 
disappear. 

There is something uncanny in the 
way a gator can sink out of sight. Many 
a time, in strolling along the shore of 
a bayou, rifle in hand, I have caught 
sight of, a few inches below the surface, 
the eye of a ’gator intently regarding 
me, and before I could raise my rifle 
he would disappear in deep water with- 
out causing even a ripple. 








HOW TO MAKE A FISHING-ROD 


Some Practical Notes on Rod-Makiug 


tor 


the Amateur, with Working Diagrams 


—Information for the Rodster Who Prefers to Buy His Rods 


By 


PERRY D. FRAZER 


Copyright, 1906, 


[? was not a great many years ago that 

angling for game fish in fresh waters 
consisted in casting the fly; in casting 
with medium-weight bait rods and min- 
nows or other live bait, sometimes at- 
tached to a spoon or spinner; in still- 
fishing, with cork and minnows, worms, 
grubs or other insects; in trolling with 
live or artificial lures. There were other 
forms, but these will suffice for the pres- 
ent. Fly rods were long and bait rods 
both long and heavy. In order to make 
either one of these, skill of no mean order 
was required, and amateurs who made 
attempts were more often disappointed 
than satisfied. 

Then came the change in the methods 
of using the bait rod, or, as it is gener- 
ally called to-day, the casting rod. Ex- 
tremists went from rods of eight and nine 
feet to those of six, five, even less than 
four feet in length, but as time passed and 
experience has been gained, many of 
them have settled on five or five and one- 
half feet as a very satisfactory length for 
the superb little rod with which they 
wield a long line and some form of arti- 
ficial lure, using a free-running multi- 
plying reel. 

Because it is possible to make these 
new rods as light and almost as graceful 
as the trout fly rods; because angle worms 
and live minnows and doodlebugs are 
no longer considered necessary by way 
of lure; and because the methods of the 
bait-caster may be made as clean and 
as skillful as those of his brother of the 
fly rod—these and other reasons have 
served to bury the bone of contention 
between fly and bait-casters and to bring 
them together where they all belong as 
Sollowers of a very gentle art. 

There are anglers who are fond of 
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doing things themselves, and to such of 
them who fancy bait-casting, the idea 
of making their own rods appeals strongly. 
And while it was beyond most of them to 
make a passable rod nine feet in length, 
there are very few persons possessed of 
ordinary skill who cannot make a short 
rod. To give assistance to those who 
would like to try this fascinating pas- 
time is the purpose of this article. The 
writer disclaims any scientific knowledge 
in the art. Rather he has simply plugged 
along at the work, making mistakes and 
correcting them, doing things topside 
down, perhaps, as a professional rod- 
maker might say; but attaining the end 
sought, after a fashion, in time. 

There are several things to be consid- 
ered in amateur rod-making. 

First: It is evident that the ideal rod 
is one made of a single length of wood, 
with a hand-grasp fitted on it perma- 
nently. But while this is true of six- 
strip split bamboo, it does not apply 
equally to wood, as it is more difficult 
to obtain a straight piece sixty-six inches 
long which is free from knots or other 
imperfections. 

Second: A rod with only one joint is 
next best. Such rods are frequently 
made with a long tip and a separate hand- 
grasp; or with a tip two-thirds the total 
length and a butt one-third, the ferrule 
coming in the thick part of the butt, 
where there is but little spring. 

Third: A rod consisting of a butt and 
two tips, all of equal length. Not quite 
equal to rods of the second class but more 
handy to make and to carry about. Be 
cause of its simplicity this form is given 
the preference in this article. 

Fourth: A rod consisting of a separate 
hand-grasp, a joint and two tips. The 
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parts are slightly shorter than those of 
the third class, but more difficult to 
make. 

Finally, a rod consisting of a butt, a 
joint and two tips, all of equal length, 
the most common form of rod known 
to-day, the handiest form for carrying, 
but with its faults. 

To make a rod which has several joints 
requires skill, hence those who wish to 
make fly rods will do well to select glued- 
up split bamboo from a professional rod- 
maker, who will also supply the blank 
for the grasp, and the proper ferrules and 
fittings. Fly rods have single grasps, 
whereas the one described below has a 
double grasp, and in fitting this single 
grasp the main difference consists in 
placing the reel-seat below instead of 
above the hand. 

Coming to the question of material for 
the rod, there are two things to be con- 
sidered: whether it is to be split bamboo 
or some variety of solid wood. Without 
question split bamboo is best. If you can 
obtain the material in butts and tips, 
glued-up, so that the “‘making”’ consists 
merely in finishing it and fitting hand- 
grasp, ferrules and trimmings, if care is 
exercised a very good rod will be the 
result. But I would strongly advise the 
amateur not to attempt to make a split 
bamboo rod complete—at least not until 
he has had ample practice in making all- 
wood rods. Instead, pay a visit to some 
professional rod-maker, if this be pos- 
sible, at a time when he is making split 
bamboo rods, and ask permission to 
watch him at work for a little while. If 
you do, my word for it, you will go away 
a wiser if not a sadder man, for you will 
get the correct impression that the skill 
necessary to finish the six slender strips 
and fit them together perfectly is beyond 
you at the time, even if you can secure 
bamboo that will prove to be worth cut- 
ting up. This is one of the difficulties 
encountered in rod-making, for not all 
of the material that looks good will be 
worth the labor of cutting. I know one 
old rod-maker who, on splitting out this 
material, tests each slender strip by 
bending until the ends meet, then ex- 
amining the cirelet for weak spots, and 
if any show he smashes the whole piece 
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and tries again—a severe test, butZone 
that wrll show defects before further labor 
is wasted. Not that this is the correct 
test, but it is one of several, another 
one consisting in inspecting the strips 
with the eye of experience. Some of the 
best rod-makers will supply you with 
glued-up butts and joints, and if this is 
your plan, select these somewhat longer 
than the joints of your rod-to-be, so that 
you can pick out the best part of each piece 
when you come to fitting the trimmings. 
Take only hand-made stock, for machine- 
made material is not always worth the 
time and expense. The hand-made stuff 
will cost more than you anticipate, but 
it is worth while in the end. If glued-up 
split bamboo is to be the material, the 
methods of performing the different parts 
of the fitting will be the same as de- 
scribed below for all-wood rods. 

Next to split bamboo in the woods 
easily obtainable in the open market 
comes bethabara. This is a heavy wood, 
but it is nicely adapted to short bait- 
casting rods, and one can be made to 
weigh six or six and one-half ounces, 
and very slender, that will yet be exceed- 
ingly powerful but full of ginger. Hence 
the weight of bethabara does not signify. 
Bethabara slightly resembles butternut 
or a light grade of black walnut in color; 
with this exception, that when freshly 
sawed the surface is covered with greenish 
yellow dust, very heavy and a bit sticky 
to the touch, giving one the impression 
that the wood has been sprinkled with 
yellow ochre. Being so hard, the deep 
saw-marks hide the grain, and it is diffi- 
cult. to tell a good piece from a bad one. 
Look closely at all sides, or better, scrape 
two sides until the grain will show, and 
if there are any knots or if the corners 
show splinters that may be broken off 
short, discard it and look further. I have 
said that the wood shows dust of a green- 
ish-yellow color, but this seems absent 
in some bethabara. I prefer the grade 
which shows this characteristic; but the 
grade that does not is much harder and 
has a closer and longer grain in the per- 
fect pieces, although it seems more diffi- 
cult to get perfect pieces in this grade. 
Hence it is well to stick to the dusty 
grades, which run nice as a rule and 
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can be planned from both ends and 
on all sides with impunity. Some 
dealers sell other varieties of im- 
ported woods for bethabara, and some 
try to supply very poor greenheart in- 
stead; but reliable men may be depended 
on to give you what you ask for. In reply 
to personal letters I will gladly tell readers 
where good material can be had if they 
cannot obtain it at home. 

In working bethabara, one should have 
at least two planes, one for smoothing off 
the rough surface, and the other for the 
finer work. Both must be very keen; for, 
while bethabara works nicely with sharp 
tools, you can do nothing with it if the 
plane is dull. And plenty of elbow 
grease is needed, too. Bethabara logs are 
sawed into planks, which go to the 
rod-makers in thicknesses of $-inch, some- 
times more. Generally the lumbermen 
cut logs into pieces $x 1 inch and 3 feet 
long, but you can get other lengths. These 
pieces must be ripped. If, however, they 
will cut the material to your order, it 
will be well to have the butt 3 inch and 
the tips #, for a two-piece rod. There is a 
good deal of cutting before you can be 
satisfied with the squared stock; and an- 
other thing, you must decide which end 
of your stock is to be the butt, or large, 
end, before you begin to taper it. 

There are two or three peculiarities 
about this wood that will astonish you 
at first. Stock that is cut thin may be 
very crooked. I have worked pieces 
so crooked that it seemed a waste of 
time to do anything with them, but 
after they were finished and the rod 
hung up by the top on a thin brad driven 
into the wall, all the kinks soon dis- 
appeared and the rod became as straight 
as a perfect arrow. This method of 
straightening is advisable with any rod, 
and especially tips. Where rods are 
put away in tackle cabinets or closets, 
with all parts tied up in a cloth partition 
case, it very often happens that one of 
the strings of the case is tied more 
securely than the others, thus bend- 
ing the tips slightly; and, if left in 
this shape for long, with perhaps some 
heavy object resting against all, a 
very crooked rod may be taken out 
later on. Even standing joints on the 
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floor with the tops resting against the 
wall may warp them. Better hang tips 
up, and the whole rod, too, if prae- 


ticable. Dealers who handle the finest 
wood rods often suspend them all 
from the tops in cases made for this 
purpose. 


Bethabara does not warp or take set 
easily, but cut any wood into thin strips 
and throw it about and it will warp 
out of shape. Varnish puts an end to 
this, as it prevents rapid changes of 
temperature from affecting the wood 
easily. 

In preparing to work bethabara, put 
on a pair of overalls or a long apron. 
The dust is very penetrating and some- 
what sticky. Wash your hands with 
soap and water, and you will be sur- 
prised to find the water turning a 
deep pink and the lather from the soap 
just like so much red paint. No stain 
need be feared, however, although old 
rodmakers tell me that after con- 
tinued working of this wood, their 
hair takes on a slight pinkish shade, 
transferred, evidently, from the water 
by the alkali in the soap. 

Lancewood is used more than any other 
material for all-wood rods in America, 
although it does not seem to be very 
much used abroad. In England green- 
heart is more of a favorite, but over 
there more attention is given to com- 
binations than here. For example, hick- 
ory is frequently used for butt joints in 
high-grade rods, whereas on this side 
of the water it is put into no rods save 
the cheapest ones, or imitations of some 
other wood, stained. Over there, too, 
whole cane butts and even middle joints 
with greenheart tips, are common, while 
we stick to one variety throughout 
the rod. Nor is much attention paid 
in America to steel centers or steel 
whipping for rods, whereas numerous 
schemes of this sort are advertised 
by the English’ rodmakers. Without 
wishing or intending to disparage this 
class of work, I believe plain whipping 
with silk at intervals of three-fourths 
to one and one-half inches sufficient 
for any rod of the class generally made 
in America. Attempts to strengthen 
rods by means of winding solidly with 
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silk have been made here during the 
last half century, but while it is claimed 
for these rods that they seldom break 
and will stand terrific strain, I would 
not advise the amateur to attempt 
winding solidly, for one reason alone, 
which seems sufficient. Rods wound 
solidly with silk on a lathe are bound 
in all places with an equal pressure, 
and if this winding adds strength, as 
claimed, the strengthening medium is 
uniform. In winding by hand one is 
prone to lay the silk on with the great- 
est tension he can exert. After a time 
his fingers begin to cramp and ache and 
he winds less carefully. He stops to 
rest, when the tension is relaxed. Then 
he begins again with renewed vigor— 
and so on ad infinitum. Result: Silk 
wound so tightly in places that when it 
begins to shrink under the varnish, it 
will cut deeply into the wood, while 
elsewhere there will be loose spots, 
followed by tight places—anything but 
uniform winding. Result No. 2: A 
“soft” rod. In this way one may defeat 
one’s purpose, yet never know where 
the real fault lies. Ten to one the wood 
will be given the blame, as being poor, 
and the rod-maker may try the same 
thing with another rod. 

Lancewood is more easily obtain- 
able than bethabara. The latter comes 
from Africa by way of Liverpool, where- 
as lancewood in large quantities is 
brought up to New York by the coast- 
wise vessels trading in West Indian 
waters. It costs slightly less than 
bethabara, and is much easier to work. 
It, too, is heavy, but not so heavy as 
bethabara. In the white it is smooth 
and clear and works fairly well. In 
the rough it is easier to select good stock 
than is the case with bethabara. But 
it is “softer” and more resilient in equal 
diameters, and has not the steely snap 
and quick recovery that characterize 
the other variety mentioned. In ad- 
dition to this, it is prone to take set; in 
other words, to warp permanently, and 
this fault is more marked on damp than 
on dry days. Still, it is a grand wood 
for short rods, easy to work, and I be- 
lieve I would begin with it if I were 
to commence rod-making experiments 
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over again. If the rod is suspended from 
a peg, as described elsewhere, any inclina- 
tion to set should be corrected. Further- 
more, some rod-makers advise correcting 
set by holding the rod near a spirit 
lamp or other source of heat, then 
correcting the fault, but this should be 
done, if at all, with extreme care. I 
have lancewood rods that are several 
years old and which have been used 
severely, but they are still as straight 
as when first received from their makers. 
Their tips are suspended all the time 
from pegs in my tackle cabinet. 

About a year ago, in these columns, 
I asserted the belief I then held that 
for an all-round rod of the short, bait- 
casting type, one of six feet or over 
seemed preferable to shorter lengths, 
although I said at the time that I was 
open to conviction. Exhaustive exper- 
jmenting with rods of various lengths, 
reels and lines, in fishing and in practice 
casting since that time has brought 
about this conviction: that if we are 
to make our bait rods as delicate, rel- 
atively, as the fly rods, and still retain 
strength and backbone, five and one- 
half feet seems to be a very good length. 
Various reasons for this opinion appear 
elsewhere in this article, but I have 
noticed that numerous well-known ad- 
vocates of short rods have reached the 
same conclusion, although they have 
been working independently. So well 
known are they that their advice is 
worth following, especially as there are 
so many points in favor of a sixty- 
six inch rod. 

Sometimes it is held that a bait- 
casting rod of the modern type, like 
the long bow of merry England, should 
be in proportion to the user’s height. 
There is something in this, but I would 
hesitate to assert that a six-footer should 
select a six-foot rod, and a man under 
average height one of five feet. I will 
say this, that a short person may get 
better results with a five-foot rod than 
with one of six feet, but there is little 
to recommend any rod shorter than 
five feet, since it must be either stubby 
or weak if of too small caliber. If the 
hand-grasp is double and twelve inches 
in length, and the taper is hollow for a 
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short distance from the winding-check 
(15-32 inch), then almost true to the 
tip which is to be fitted with a 4-inch 
top. the sixty-six-inch rod will be 
equally serviceable for fishing and for 
practice or tournament casting, and 
may well be termed an all-round rod. 
For the sake of brevity and simplicity, 
therefore, this article will deal with the 
sixty-six-inch rod. Variations in length 
and the application of the same methods 
to making fly rods, will follow in their 
proper place. 

In preparing to make a rod, the first 
thing to be considered is a work bench, 
but as something of this sort will be 
needed chiefly in planing the wood in the 
rough, a bit of heavy plank laid across a 
table about waist high will answer, if it 
can be secured against wobbling. A vise 
is also very handy, but if bench and vise 
are not at hand, one of the little iron 
vises, to be had in hardware stores for a 
dollar or less will answer very well. 
Better, secure permission from some 
carpenter or mechanic to do your pre- 
paratory work on his bench. The tools 
necessary are few and simple. At least 
two planes should be used, one of me- 
dium size and the other very small, say 
three inches long, for finishing. A rather 
coarse flat file and a small, fine flat or 
three-cornered file, a sheet of fine emery 
cloth, some sandpaper, coarse and fine, 
and a flat steel scraper are the principal 
requisites, although a saw will be needed, 
and a small drill will be handy. It is 
assumed that one has most of these things, 


however. Calipers of some sort will be 
needed. The steel calipers with sliding 


arm and scale graduated to sixty-fourths 
are best, but somewhat costly. Box- 
wood calipers will answer, and these are 
cheap. 

Assuming that the wood has been ob- 
tained in three-foot lengths, one piece 
§ and two # inch square, the trimmings 
should be on hand before the work is 
begun. The next thing needed is a hand- 
grasp. This is a hollow white pine form 
(Fig. 5), and should be ordered with the 
hole bored all the way through and 15-32 
inch in diameter. At the same time 
order a }-inch reel-seat (Fig. 15), specify- 
ing for bait rod; a winding-check (Fig. 
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17) 15-32 ine) diameter; a #-ineh 
butt-cap (Fig. 16); a capped and welted 
ferrule (Fig. 14) 19-64 inch in diameter, 
with two closed-end centers, as the male 


ferrule is termed; two agate guides (Fig. 


10), 5-16-inch caliber; four one-ring 
metal guides (Fig. 11); an agate angle or 


offset top (Fig. 12), if the rod is to be 
used for long-distance casting; and an 
agate stirrup-tube top (Fig. 13), the 
calibers of all guides and tops to be the 
same as the first guide, 5-16 inch; a hank 
of ordinary braided cotton or linen fish- 
line, preferably green, for winding the 
hand-grasp, it being remembered in 
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ordering it that coarse cord makes a very 
harsh grasp, whereas fine cord, when var- 
nished and wet, may become slippery. 
Sizes C or D will answer. Order also a 
stick of ferrule cement unless you intend 
to make this, as described further on; 
a small bottle of liquid glue (LePage’s or 
something similar); silk and varnish, de-. 
scribed elsewhere. See that all metal 
parts are German silver, which costs 
slightly more than nickeled brass, but is 
far superior. 

Now proceed to make a five and one- 
half foot rod consisting of a butt and two 
tips, all of equal length. Naturally the 
beginner would make: the butt first, 
whereas I would advise him to make the 
tips first, for this reason: The tops are not 
all of the same. length, and. if it is de- 
sired to"make all pieces exactly the same 
length, the tips should be* finished “first. 
This applies more forcibly to three-joint 
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rods, in making which it is difficult for 
the beginner to figure correctly on the 
separate parts; for the length of the tip 
is added to when the top is put on, and 
each of the ferrules adds something, so 
that it is hard to get them all alike in 
length without wasting time trying and 
cutting until all are correct. I am giving 
exact lengths for each piece, but if it is 
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extra tip in the same manner. Now 
find a piece of pine board with a narrow 
groove in one edge, such as carpenters 
use for temporary partitions. Cut off 
a section eighteen inches long and plane 
the grooved edge until the groove is 
¢-inch deep. Fasten this in the vise 
or nail it to the bench, and placing one 
of the squared tips in the groove, with 
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desired to make the rod longer or shorter 
than five and one-half feet, it must be 
remembered that the trimmed tip shown 
in Fig.3 is more than one-half the total 
length of the rod, for the reason that the 
ferrule on the butt adds 1} inches to the 
actual length of the wood; hence the 
wood in the butt must be slightly shorter 
than the wood in the tips, in order that 
all joints will be the same length when 
completed. 

Take up one of the tips, and with the 
plane set to take off a very fine shaving, 
finish it until tests with the calipers 
show that it is square. By this time 
you will find how the grain runs, and, 
planing with it, will work from butt 
to top. Examine the wood carefully, 
then mark it at each end and saw off 
the surplus wood, leaving the tip ex- 
actly 33 inches long (assuming that the 
top will add # inch when fitted), Plane 
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an edge up, hold it carefully with the 
left hand while you take off a tiny 
shaving from the edge. Continue until 
this new surface is slightly less than 
one-eighth of the circumference of the 
tip, then turn up another edge, plane 
it, and so on until all of the four corners 
have been trimmed. It should now 
be octagon, like Fig. 1. With the 
calipers go over the four new surfaces 
and the four original sides, and if the 
diameter is greater on one side than the 
other, mark the spot with a pencil and 
try again six inches further, going over 
the whole tip until the thick places are 
shown. The eye can detect most of 


these places, but marking will help. 
With the tinyplane referred to shave 
off these uneven places with great care, 
examine critically, then resort to the 
calipers again, continuing until the tip 
is a true octagon. 


Carelessness here will 








carefully, tapering gradually toward 
the top end, testing frequently with 
the calipers. When the butt is planed 
to 5-16-inch and the top to 5-32, go over 
the tip again and see that it is per- 
fectly square throughout. Finish the 


spoil a tip as sure as fate. Treat the ex- 
tra tip in the same fashion, then proceed 
to shave off the eight corners of each 
tip, setting the little plane still finer 
for this purpose. This step can be 
taken with the flat steel scraper if great 
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care is exercised, but the plane is surer. 
The tips will now be almost round, and 
vigorous rubbing with No. 2 sandpaper 
followed with No. 1, then No. 0, will 
leave them perfectly round. The tops 
of each (b, Fig. 2) should now be } 
inch, and the butt ends 19-64. Just 
here it is well to remember that the 
small end of the center (s, Fig. 14) is the 
exact diameter of the inside of the large 
end (t, Fig. 14), in this case 19-64 inch, 
the proper diameter of the butt-end of 
each tip. 

Turning the tips in the fingers rapidly 
while drawing them forward and back 
will show uneven places, and if they 
exist the scraper should be used care- 
fully, followed with fine sandpaper. 
Glass is sometimes used instead of a 
scraper, but not all glass can be de- 
pended on, and sometimes a_ piece 
breaks in the fingers, at the same time 
gouging and perhaps ruining a tip. 

Now hold each tip under a tap or 
wipe it with a saturated cloth, then 
wipe off the surplus water and let it 
dry thoroughly. This raises the grain 
of the wood, and the subsequent rub- 
bing with fine sandpaper, then with 
fine pumice stone or rotten stone, leaves 
the wood smooth, hard and _ glossy. 
Some makers rub the wood with rot- 
ten stone and water for the same pur- 
pose, but the amateur may overdo 
this, for it requires experience. Instead, 
follow the fine sandpaper and pumice 
with a handful of the fine shavings from 
the tip, rubbing vigorously until the 
wood shines like polished bone. Rub- 
bing with silk paper will improve it still 
more, but this polishing may be done 
after the center and top are cemented 
on. 
Take a center, and holding it beside 
the big end of the tip, mark the wood 
opposite the shoulder, then with a pen- 
knife circle the end at the mark. With 
the coarse file cut the end down evenly all 
around, using the utmost care, else the 
center will not fit true and a kink in the 
rod at the joint will be the result. Try 
the center often until it will slip over the 
shouldered end and go home on the wood, 
but not too tightly. Treat the extra tip 
in the same manner, then taper the small 
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ends of both tips and fit the tops in place. 
These need not be shouldered, but must 
fit very snugly. Wind some fine silk 
thread around the shouldered end of each 
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tip (a, Fig. 2), warm the wood slightly 
over a fiame, and heating the stick of 
cement, rub a little around the whipped 
end of both tips. Then, heating the 
center and the cement on the wood until 
the latter is soft, push the center home. 
A mark on the wood should previously 
be made to show when the center is seated 
perfectly on the wood. Wipe off sur- 
plus cement and fit the tops d in the 
same manner. The tips will now be 
33# inches long over all and in the shape 
shown in Fig. 3. If the butt is not made 
on the same day, it will be well to var- 
nish both tips. Special varnish is used 
by rod-makers while some use coach and 
some spar varnish. I prefer the best spar 
varnish for this first coat, and rub it in 
with a cloth, so that as much as possible 
enters the pores, while the surplus is 
rubbed off. Be careful to keep the var- 
nish off the metal. Hang the tips on 
pegs. 

Square the butt and plane it to 4 inch, 
cut it to a length of 324 inches, and then 
mark off 12 inches from the butt end. 
Beginning just forward of this mark, 
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plane toward the small end until the 
latter is 5-16 inch, then plane off the 
edges, leaving the wood octagon, round 
it as described above, and leave the butt 
end 15-32 inch for a distance of 13 inches. 
Now take up the hand-grasp form (Fig. 
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5), saw it at ee, and try the large end on 
the butt. It must fit rather snugly, 
but cannot be forced on without splitting 
it. The little shouldered end should be 
trimmed off slightly, so that the butt-cap 
will cover the beginning of the winding 
at f, Figs. 5 and 6. ‘Trim also at e, so 
that from n to the extreme butt will be 
just 64 inches. Be sure that the form 
will slip on easily, coat the butt for seven 


inches with glue (or liquid cement) and 
push the form on until its lower end and 
the butt-end of the rod are even, then 
file the ends of rod and form until smooth 
and slightly rounded, to fit the butt-cap. 

Take the braided cord you have pro- 
vided, and holding the butt-joint under 
your left arm, lay the end of the cord 
around the form at f, Figs. 5 and 6. Turn 
now to Fig. 8, in which this end of the 
cord is represented by p, while the first 
turn around the form is illustrated by gq. 
With your left thumb hold the end p 
until several turns have been made very 
snugly, then cut off p and continue wind- 
ing as tightly as possible. Do not relax 
the strain, or let the cord slip. When you 
have wound up to a quarter inch from 


g, double a bit of the cord (r, Fig. 8) pre- 
viously waxed, and lay the loop over the 
winding (p’), then wind over it, say seven 
turns, cut off the cord, slip the end q’ 
through the loop, then pull it up through 
the wound cord by means of this loop. 
From { tog, therefore, the soft wood form, 
glued on, will be bound as in a vise by 
the strain of the endless cord, which will 
grip still tighter when the varnish is put 
on. If the color of the grasp is not im- 
portant, coat the wound cord evenly with 


spar or coach varnish. Green cord will 
thereupon turn black. Otherwise, give 
it two coats of colorless shellac, which 
will preserve the color. Then push the 
butt-cap home and fasten it with a tiny 
brass pin. 

The commercial reel-seat is about 4} 
inches long, and for bait rods the correct 
way, in theory, at least, is to fit it with 
the sliding band (Fig. 15) at the bot- 
tom, so that it will push forward over 
the reel-base, and counteract the ten- 
dency of the reel to work loose in playing 
a fish. Fitted thus, however, the reel 
goes so far forward that more than an 
inch of the reel-seat is exposed, and the 
right hand must grasp this instead of the 
firmer and less slippery wound grasp. 
I tried various schemes before deciding 
on the following plan: I cut the reel-seat 
down to a length of 33 inches and turn it 
so that the band must be pulled back 
instead of pushed forward, with the 
capped end forward. The reel-base is 
filed off, mainly at the rear end, to a 
length of 24 inches. Even then it will not 
zo on the seat in the ordinary way, so the 
forward end of the base is slipped under 
the band and pushed forward until the 
after end will clear the pocket wu on the 
seat, then the reel is pulled back until 
the after end of the base is seated home 
in the pocket and the band firmly wedged 
over the forward end of the base. If the 
base fits the seat properly, there is no 
play, and the advantage is that the reel 
comes nearer the hand than in any other 
way, so that the index finger of the right 
hand grasps the wound hand-grasp, and 
not the metal. A great many sea and 
other rods are fitted so that the band 
pulls back. Some bait-casters like the 
Kalamazoo finger-hook, but others pre- 
fer the simpler grasp. 

Now take the small end of the form 
(Fig. 5) and trim it so that when ready 
for fitting it will be 54 inches long, or 
about 34 inches from h to 7. The 
tapering of the forward end depends 
on the shape of the winding-check 
(Fig. 17), which must fit the unwound end 
rather loosely, to make room for the 
cord. When trimmed, fit it over the 
rol and against the end of the lower 
grasp at n, laying the complete reel- 
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seat alongside until satisfied that the 
ends of the form will meet snugly under 
the seat, while the forward end of the 
latter will extend a quarter-inch above 
h, and so cover the winding. Begin to 
wind the cord at h as shown in Fig. 
8, but this must be done before the 
form is slipped over the rod, else it will 
bind. Wind about half-way, then take a 
half-hitch (m, Fig. 7) to secure the cord 
from unwinding and slip the reel-seat 
over the lower grasp with the looped 
sleeve j (Fig. 7) at the bottom, the seat 
k slipped under it, the reel-band / in 
place, with the capped end forward. 
Cement or glue can be put on the wood 
under the seat, or if it fits loosely, 
the wood may be wound with; silk 
or other thread, then coated with” ad- 
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A STYLE OF AGATE TOP USED FOR PRACTICE 
CASTING 


hesive. When this is looked after, 
the forward grasp is slipped down the 
rod as shown in Fig. 7 and held there 
until the part of the rod it is to cover 
is coated with glue or cement; then, 
with a turning, screw motion, it is 
seated home, the half-hitch cast off and 
the winding of the grasp resumed 
quickly. Within a quarter-inch of the 
small end the winding is finished off 
as shown in Fig. 8, given two coats of 
shellac, and the winding-check pushed 
on and secured temporarily with a bit 
of thread. Both grasps are now bound 
on, each with an independent sleeve 
of cord which is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, endless. A pin through the reel- 
seat and its sleeve at 7— completes the 
hand-grasp for the present. 

The small end of the butt is now 
trimmed with the file and the ferrule 
fitted on and cemented as described 
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in referring to the tips, it being borne 
in mind that the ferrule is seated just 
far enough for the end of the center on 
the tip to touch the wood within the 
ferrule. The butt will now be 334 





inches long, so that in carrying the 
three parts of the rod in a cloth par- 
tition case the angle tops will not 
rest against the ferrule, but will extend 
over its end slightly, for protection. 

The butt-joint is so far unfinished, 
and should be tried before going further, 
as it will in all probability be a trifle 
too stiff as it is. Tie an agate guide 
on one of the tips with ordinary thread, 
about four inches from the end of the 
center, which will place the guide about 
thirty inches from the center of the reel- 
seat. Twelve inches further up the 
tip place the first German silver guide, 
with the second metal guide nine inches 
from it and eight inches from the top. 
If both tips are equipped in this fashion 
two agate first guides will be required, 
one on each tip (See Fig. 9). If the 
agate first guide is placed on the butt- 


joint about four inches from the end of 
the ferrule, the extra agate guide may 
be done away with and a trifle saved 
in the cost of the rod; but, as it is 
desirable to have the agate guide further 
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from the reel, two agates are necessary 
in this form of rod. 

Put on the reel, using a braided silk 
line, size H, and attach a soft rubber 
frog or a regular wooden tournament 
weight, either one to weigh one-half 
ounce, and try the rod for both distance 
and accuracy. (A _ half-ounce weight 
can be made from a piece of bethabara 
or hickory, torpedo shape, with a screw- 
eye in the rear end and a round-head 
screw in the nose, total length 24 inches, 
diameter at center one-half inch, a form 
that will fly true and far.) If you are 
an expert with the free-running multiply- 
ing reel, and have a good one, a few 
casts will show you any faults in the 
rod, and these can be rectified and 
another trial made, when it will be 
likely to satisfy you; but if not expert, 
leave the rod just as it is and try it 
until you can cast 100 feet or more 
without being troubled by the line 
overrunning. At first the tip may 
seem too heavy, but it must be remem- 
bered that it should be heavier in a 
wood rod than in one of split bamboo, 
and that whereas many split bamboo 
tournament rods are made with true 
taper from butt to tip, and there is little 
resiliency in the butt, the wood rod, 
when the tip is placed on the floor 
and pressure applied, should show an 
almost perfect arch for more than half 
its length from the tip, while there should 
be quite a bit of spring below the ferrule. 
There is no fixed rule for determining 
how much to take off the butt. Test- 
ing it repeatedly will be the best plan, 
but if it still seems too stiff, the diam- 
eter of the butt must be reduced with 
the greatest care, else you may go too 
far. I will give the diameter of a 
favorite bethabara rod made exactly 
according to the data given above, 
for purposes of comparison: At wind- 
ing-check, 15-32-inch; six inches for- 
ward of winding-check, 13-32; 12 inches, 
11-32; 18 inches, 5-16; 24 inches, 9-32; 
30 inches, 1-4; 36 inches, 15-64; 42 inches, 
7-32; 48 inches, 11-64; at top, 1-8 
inch. It will thus be seen that the 
taper of the tip is not true, but the rod 
is to my liking for practice casting. 

When the taper of the butt joint 
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suits you, however, the wood is finished 
as described for the tips, rubbed with 
varnish, and it is then ready for wind- 
ing. It is made without pins through 
ferrule and centers, as will be noted. 
Pins keep the ferrules in place, but they 
also weaken the wood where it needs 
strength, and good cement may be 
depended on. At most a ferrule may 
work loose, but it is merely necessary 
to warm it temporarily to secure it until 
it can be removed and put back with 
new winding or a little more cement. 
Some rod-makers put ferrules on with 
varnish, and this works nicely in some 
cases; others use glue, which holds if no 
water gets to it. The Fishing Gazette 
cement is better, in my opinion. It 
consists in mixing an ounce of clear 
rosin, a teaspoonful of boiled linseed 
oil and a drachm of gutta percha, 
melting them together and pouring the 
mixture into cold water, when it is 
pulled like molasses candy until it 
becomes white. When wanted it is 
heated and put on the wood. On cool- 
ing it holds nicely but does not become 
brittle like some forms of cement. 

It is nice to wind the rod with clusters 
of silk just ahead of the winding-check, 
one either side of the ferrule, and at the 
top. Red with green edges looks neat 
if the rod is to be wound with red, which 
color will look best on bethabara, with 
either green or red for a lancewood rod. 
The guides are wound with red bordered 
with green,too,sothatthe ornamentations 
are uniform. The winding is exactly the 
same as described in Fig. 8, but the loop 
r should be waxed and of heavier silk, 
as it will break too easily otherwise. 
Wide winding is more secure than narrow, 
for if each winding consists of fifteen 
turns of silk, the ends can be secured 
well. These may be 1} inches apart 
near the hand-grasp, then closer toward 
the ferrule, say every 14 inches, with 1} 
narrowing to 1 inch or ¢ toward the top. 
It is difficult to procure silk of smaller 
size than A, which is generally sold in dry 
goods stores; C is a better size, and can be 
obtained to order from the various manu- 
facturers. Bright red and very light 
green are the best shades, and it must be 
borne in mind that silk turns darker 
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under the varnish. The most workman- 
like method is to wax the thread before 
winding, but unless colorless wax is used 
it will darken the silk. If the silk be 
put on dry, then given two thin coats of 
shellac its “color will not be lost although 
it is impossible to retain the lustre. This 
is followed with at least three coats of the 
best coach varnish, when the finished 
rod will have a beautiful gloss. The cord 
of the hand-grasp is given at least two 
coats of varnish, but the winding should 
not be filled so much with varnish as to 
be entirely smooth, as it will be slippery 
when wet. 

A cover, made of brown canton flannel, 
with separate pocket for each part of the 
rod, completes the work. The list price 
of the different parts of such a rod is 
given below, but prices vary slightly 
with different dealers and manufacturers, 
making some parts more expensive, 
others less, than I have given. If wood 
enough for two or three rods is purchased, 
its cost per rod will be less, and there will 
be enough cement, silk and cord for 
several rods. 
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Three pieces wood.............. 
Cap and welt ferrule, two closed- 
end centers...:.. .38 





Reel-seat, f-inch................ .70 
a ee ey .10 
Butt-cap. . Pen tee eee ae .12 
Soft wood grasp.. a a eee ee .20 
Cord for winding grasp....... 15 
Two 5-16-inch narrow agate g guides 1.40 
Four 5-16-inch one-ring guides. . .80 
Two agate tops................. 1.50 
 ckidkineéasicdeeedas eter .10 
Ferrule cement................. 25 
Cotton flannel for case........... .20 

ickeiscked coveureonts $6.90 


If a German silver top is used on one 
tip, and the first guide placed on the 
butt joint, as referred to above, the cost 
of material may be reduced to $5.50, or 
perhaps to $5. A still better plan is to 
have but one agate top, using it on the 
tip preferred for use. Should one be un- 
fortunate enough to break or damage 
this tip, the agate can be transferred to 
the other tip by warming with a match. 
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Tuurspay, Ist. 


Mourning-cloak butterflies do not hiber- 
nate during winter, but are usually found 
singly or in clusters, hanging from the rafters 
in old buildings, or from the underside of 
stones, rails, limbs of trees or boards. Those 
that appear in the spring with tattered wings, 
have probably been confined in buildings, 
and in their efforts to escape have battered 
themselves against the windows 


Frivay, 2d. 


Does anyone know how old the story is 
that tells us this is the day on which the bear 
and the woodchuck rub their sleepy eyes and 
leave their winter quarters for the first time? 
If they see their shadow, they remain active 
the rest of the season, but should the day be 
cloudy they return and sleep six weeks longer. 


Saturpay, 3d. 


The leopard frogs usually pass their winter 
in the mud at the bottom of a stream, lake 
or pond, or below trost-line in a woodchuck, 
rabbit, or chipmunk burrow. However, it is 
not uncommon to find them active all winter 
in @ spring, or a roadside drinking-trough 
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NATURE’S CALENDAR 
By 
J. ALDEN LORING 


FEBRUARY 


supplied from a spring. I wonder if they 
know that spring-water does not freeze, and 
that by choosing such a place, they will not 
have to hibernate. 7 


Sunpay, 4th. 


The blood-thirsty weasel is reddish brown 
in summer (save the tip of his tail, which is 
always black), but he is now colored to match 
his surroundings. His tracks may be found 
in the woods and along the stump fences in 
the fields, where he has been searching for 
mice. He is one of the very few mammals 
that will shed blood simply for the pleasure of 
killing, 


Monpay, 5th. 


Students of natural history will find it 
much easier to identify birds, after they have 
spent a few hour’s study concerning the birds 
that inhabit certain kinds of country and 
are not found beyond its bounds. 


Tuxrspay, 6th. 


The meadow lark, horned lark, bobolink, 
grasshopper sparrow, vesper sparrow and 
savannah sparrow, are all common birds of 
the fields and meadows, and they are seldom 
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seen in the dense wvods or in the villages. 
W epnespay, 7th. 


Among the birds that one may expect to 
see in the woods and groves are the great- 
horned owl, hermit thrush, wood thrush, 
blue-headed vireo, golden-crowned thrush, 
scarlet tanager, black-throated green war- 
bler and the black-throated blue warbler. 


Tuurspay, 8th. 


Of the swamp birds, and birds found along 
the banks of lakes, rivers and streams, and 
seldom seen far from them, are the belted 
kingfisher, red-shouldered blackbird, spotted 
and solitary sandpipers, great blue, night 
and little green herons, and the osprey, or 
fish-hawk, 


Fripay, 9th. 


Cleared woodlands overgrown with thick 
bushes, shrubs and vines; as well as the bushy 
thickets by the waysides, are the favorite 
nesting places for another class of birds. 
In this category the common varieties are the 
yellow-breasted chat, yellow warbler, chest- 
nut-sided warbler, Maryland yellowthroat, 
catbird, brown thrasher, mocking bird, indigo 
bunting, and the black-billed and yellow- 
billed cuckoos. 


Satrurpay, 10th, 


The swimming birds spend the greater 
part of their time in the water. Most of 
them nest in the lake regions of Canada. 
They are the ducks, geese and swans, of 
which there are nearly fifty species; the 
grebes and loons, eleven species; the gulls 
and terns, thirty-seven species, and the 
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cormorants and pelicans, beside many other 
water birds that we seldom or never see in 
this region. 


Sunpay, 11th. 


Then, of course, there are a miscellaneous 
lot that nest in the woods, orchards, village 
shade trees or any place where large trees 
are found. The flicker, downy and hairy 
woodpeckers, screech owl, white-breasted 
nuthatch, chickadee, robin, red-eyed vireo, 
warbling vireo and the yellow-throated vireo, 
comprise some of the birds in this group. 


Monpay, 12th. 


About spring holes the snow melts quickly 
and the grass remains green all winter, 
It is here that you will find the runways of 
meadow mice or voles (not moles. They 
live on the roots and tender blades of grass, 
but at this time of the year hunger often 
compels them to eat the bark from fruit 
trees, vines and berry bushes, and during 
severe winters they do great damage 


Tuxrspay, 13th. 


The whistle-wing duck, or American gold- 
en eye, attracts your attention by the pe- 
culiar whistling sound that it makes with 
its wings while flying. As it gets its food 
(small fish, and mussels by diving, it is able 
to remain in the Northern states all winter 
and feed in the swift-running streams and 
in air-holes or other open water. 


Wepnespay, 14th. 
The skunk is one of the mammals who can 


hibernate or not, just as he chooses. During 
prolonged periods of cold, he takes shelter 
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in a woodchuck’s ‘burrow and ‘‘cuddling 
down” goes to sleep but a few inches from 
the rightful owner. who, iv turn, is also 
sleeping in a chamber back of the thin 
partition of earth which be threw out in 
front of himself when he retired in the fall. 


Tuurspay, 15th. 


The first bird actually to voice the ap- 
proach of spring, is the jolly little chickadee. 
His spring song,‘‘spring-’s-com-ing”’ sounds 
more like ‘‘phabe” than does the note of 
the pheebe itself, for which it is often mis- 
taken. It is a clear, plaintive whistle, easily 
imitated, and when answered, the songster 
can often be called within a few feet of one, 
where he will perch and repeat his song 
as long as he. receives a reply. 


Fripay, 16th. 


Even the coldest weather does not close 
the swift-running streams, which gives the 
muskrats a chance to keep in training. It 
makes you shudder to see one swim along 
the edge of the ice, then dive, and come to 
the surface with a mouthful of food. Climb- 
ing upon the ice he eats it, then silently slips 
into the water again. His hair is so well 
oiled, that an ordinary wetting does not 
penetrate to the skin. 


Saturpay, 17th 


A crow’s track can always be told from 
the tracks of other birds of similar size, 
because he makes a dash in the snow with 
the claw of his hind toe. Again, his toes are 
long and set rather closely together, and he 
seldom walks in a straight line, but wanders 
about as though looking for something, which 
is usually the case. 





Sunpay, 18th, 


_aMany persons believe that a porcupine 
has the power to throw his quills, but it is 
not so. When alarmed, he hurries, in a 
lumbering. sort of way, for shelter. If you 
close in on him he stops at once, ducks his 
head, humps his back, raises his quill armor, 
and awaits your attack. Approach closely, 
and he turns his back and tail toward you, 
and the instant you touch him he strikes 
with his club-like tail, also armed with quills, 
leaving souvenirs sticking into whatever 
they come in contact. 


Monpay, 19th. 


As the migrating birds are beginning 
to arrive in the Southern states and will 
soon be north, let us consider the subject 
of migration. ‘The reason why birds migrate 
north in the spring is not definitely known, 
Of course they leave the North because 
cold and snow cut off their food supply; but 
why in the spring do they abandon a country 
where food is plentiful and make such long 
flights, apparently for no other object than 
to bring forth their young in the North? 


Turspay, 20th, 


Is it not wonderful how birds find their 
way, over thousands of miles of land and 
water, to the same locality and often to the 
same nest, season after season? How do we 
know .that this is true? The reappearance 
of a bird with a crippled foot or wing, or one 
that has been tamed to feed from one’s hand, 
is unmistukable proof. 


WepNgEspDay, 21st, 


Ducks and geese make longer flights than 
any of the migrating birds. They have been 
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known to cover three hundred miles without 
resting. The smaller birds advance with 
the season, the early arrivals being the ones 
that do not winter very far south. Storm 
waves often check their progress and com- 
pel them to turn back a few hundred miles 
and wait for the weather to moderate. 
Tuurspay, 22d. 

Most birds migrate at night; and a con- 
tinued warm rain followed by a clear warm 
night is sure to bring a host of new arrivals. 
If you listen on moonlight nights, you can 
often hear their chirps and calls as they pass 
over. During foggy weather many meet 
with accidents by getting lost or flying 
against monuments, buildings or light- 
houses. 


Fripay, 23d, 


Mr. Chapman tells us that, when migrat- 
ing, birds fly at a height of from one to three 
miles, and that our Eastern birds leave the 
United States by the way of the Florida 
peninsula. They are guided in their flight 
by the coast line and the river valleys. 

SaTurpay, 24th. 

Some migrants fly in compact flocks of 
hundreds, like the ducks, for example, while 
others, like the swallows, spread out. Then, 
again, there are birds that arrive in pairs 
or singly. With still others, the male pre- 
cedes his mate by a week or ten days. Not 
infrequently a flock of birds containing several 
different species will be seen. This is particu- 
larly true of the blackbirds and grackles. 


Sunpay, 25th, 


You will notice that the birds are in full 
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the South. 
Save for a few calls and scolding notes, most 
of them are silent during the winter, but as 
spring approaches they begin to find their 
voices and probably are as glad to sing as we 
are to hear them. 


song when they arrive from 


Monpay, 26th. 


The snowshoe rabbit, or Northern vary- 
ing hare, changes its color twice a year. In 
winter it is snow white, but at this season 
it is turning reddish-brown. In the far 
Northwest these hares are so abundant 
that they make deep trails through the snow, 
and the Indians and white trappers and 
traders shoot and snare large numbers of them 
for food. 


Tuespay, 27th. 


It makes no difference to the chickaree, or 
red squirrel, how much snow falls or how cold 
it gets. He has laid by a stock of provisions 
and he is not dependent on the food the season 
furnishes. Heis as spry and happy during the 
coldest blizzard as he is on a midsummer day, 
for he knows well where the hollow limb 
or tree-trunk is that contains his store of nuts 
or grain. 


Wepnespay, 28th. 


The Carolina wren is the largest member 
of the wren family in the Eastern United 
States. It sparingly in southern 
New York and New England, but is common 
about Washington, D. C., where it is a resi- 
dent. It is found in the forests, thickets 
and undergrowth along streams and lakes. 
Mr. Hoffman says that its song ‘‘is so loud 
and clear that it can be heard easily a quarter 
of a mile ” 
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HE Bay of Fundy was wind-swept. 
eat flaws would pitch down 
from the western hills and literally rive 
the water into ribbons. They were 
so vicious, some of these flaws, that 
to us, who were rowing against them, 
they seemed possessed of the power to 
deal a blow as sudden and as hard as a 
material substance. 

We were rowing an open canoe down 
the Bay of Fundy. We had _ been 
rowing that same open canoe for six 
months when this day dawned. We 
had rowed three thousand miles and 
more. And we were accustomed to 
storms. But the Bay of Fundy un- 
nerved us. Notso much because we were 
afraid of it; we were not afraid of it. 
We were frightened but once—really 
frightened—and that happened on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. But the Bay of 
Fundy was exasperating. There were 
wind and waves and tide, all to be 
reckoned with, any one of which was 
sufficient in itself. And we never dared 
to skirt the shore. We could have 
found shelter under the bold bluffs 
from the westerly winds—and most of 
the winds in September are westerly— 
had we dared. But there were too 
many rocks. And rock ledges and big 
seas (not wind seas, but the ocean roll, 
heaving in from the direction of Africa) 
make a dangerous combination when 
one is in a cedar canoe. 

We were very miserable. In less than 
an hour after we started in the morning 
we were wet, angry, and even a little 
tired. The wind, coming from the 
south and west, seemed bent upon dis- 
figuring the surface of the bay for all 
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time. And the tide was on from the 
north—a famous, notorious Fundy tide 
—traveling towards the ocean at the 
jaunty pace of ten miles an hour. A 
gigantic conflict was on, and all around 
us waves rolled and growled and snarled 
angrily, and the face of the water went 
green and white by turns. 

Candidly, it was no place for us, and 
we knew it. But it was our lot to take 
this dose or a worse, a rougher and more 
bitter one farther on. We were south- 
bound, for Virginia, and a cold, unhos- 
pitable winter was hard on our heels. 
Already ice was making between suns 
and the winds were blowing more 
chill and harder for each day dawn. 

So we rowed, and rowed, and rowed. 
And the spray flew, the spoondrift 
flew, and the waves rose higher and al- 
ways higher, and fell lower and al- 
ways lower, all to the tune of the whist- 
ling of the wind. 

Casting my eyes about, east and west 
over the bay, as we rowed, I saw, away 
in-shore from us, on our port bow— 
it could not have been more than a 
quarter-mile from the beach—a white 
object. It was but a small thing, a 
tiny thing; it might have been a gull. 
But it was not a gull, though it moved 
as a bird might have moved. I could 
see it rise and fall with the waves. 
Noland said it was a boat. And, tak- 
ing the glasses, sure enough I made it 
out to be a boat. From all appear- 
ances it was a rowboat. One person 
could be seen seated amidships, and 
he seemed to be rowing. 

We watched and talked of the white 
thing for a while. Seldom was a smal 
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boat seen on the Bay of Fundy. Then 
more immediate subjects claimed our at- 
tention. The wind was rising, and the 
tide was nearing the full. 

The struggle to breast the gale be- 
came painful. Yet, withal there was 
a zest in the fight. The day was cool, 
and over all the madness and glamour 
of the scene the September sun looked 
unblinkingly. If only those walls of 
water would not rear up around us so! 
If only there were no caps on the seas— 
caps to snarl and roar and burst and 
drench us to the skin, filling our eyes 
and mouths with choking spume! 

After a while there was a lull. Then 
we saw the white thing again. She 
was dipping and darting over the waves 
as before. It might have been a phan- 
tom craft; surely it was a phantom 
craft. It was past believing that a 
human being, alive, with heart and 
brain in Him would venture on the 
Bay of Fundy on such a day in that 
tiny white speck. I took the glasses 
and peered long at the fantastic, danc- 
ing thing. I made her out plainly. 
I could see the man rowing, and he 
was rowing like a native, with short, 
jerky strokes, begun from an upright 
posture. 

We drew closer to this queer, white 
racer. A long point of land ahead, 
which we were both to round, was the 
apex of an angle. We rowed and he 
rowed. We were aboard of a crack 
shell made by ‘erack builders. And 
we reckoned ourselves experts in the 
game of the sea. And that white speck 
must have been just an ordinary thing— 
built of rough pine boards, maybe— 


but always it hovered yonder ,abeam. 

At dinner the honors were even. We 
lost a mile while eating the meal. Our 
friend seemed not to be hungry. Appar- 
ently he had but one end in life. 

The sun rose to the zenith, then turned 
southwest. There were lulls in the gale, 
succeeded by moments of madness. The 
bay growled and laughed and sang by 
turn. But always the gleam of the oars 
of yonder mystifying oarsman was seen 
as the blades dipped, dipped, dipped with 
ceaseless repetition. 

A mile separated us at one o’clock. At 
two o’clock the white thing still danced 
to the south of us. Always the glasses 
revealed the same stroke—that quick, 
jerky, ungraceful motion. But such as 
it was it was endless. And the white 
thing responded like a sensitive steed 
to a lash. 

At three o’clock, the wind having 
lulled, and the tide slackened its pace, 
we rode easier. The Dipper (our boat) 
leaped across the glassy waves like a 
thing of flesh and blood, keyed for a 
stirring race. 

It was labor lost. The half mile that 
separated the two boats at noon, when 
we laid by our oars for lunch, was our 
nearest approach to that queer, lone 
oarsman and his queer, white craft. At 
half past three a faint, white speck was 
barely to be seen on the southern hori- 
zon. At four o’clock the speck was gone. 

The white thing came like a ghost, and 
like a ghost it had disappeared. And we 
like to think it really was a ghost. We 
would be more satisfied to know it was 
a ghost. Surely, it must have been a 
ghost. 
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‘‘] GOT HIM THAT TIME!” 
RUFFED-GROUSE-SHOOTING IN NORTHERN NEW YORK STATE 
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AN UNDERSTUDY IN BLACK 


The Excommunicated Fisherman of Huckleberry Hollow 


By 


ANDREWS 


[F that shade of black which is so deep- 

ly black as to shine with a reflect- 
ive silvery sheen in bright sunlight 
might be properly considered a color, 
then, without fear of contradiction, Eben- 
ezer might be called a colored man. His 
latest, most favored, and most enduring 
employer, when he was in a kindly 
humor toward this sable servitor of 
all work, or, more properly speaking, 
of the least possible werk, usually 
called him Ebony for the convenience 
of brevity, and for cause. 

Ebenezer, judged by his appetite, his 
personal appearance, and occasional tests 
of his physical strength in his prime 
of forty years, was a man of robust 
health and remarkable vigor. But, 
whenever called on for the least outlay of 
extra time or toil, he summoned a hack- 
ing cough, hitherto lurking silently in his 
ample chest, or a “turrible misery” 
somewhere or other in his extensive 
anatomy as evidence and cause why his 
constitution could not stand the strain 
of undue hours and muscular energy 
wasted in the heavier demands of 
domestic service. He was born with 
a passion for hunting and fishing which 
far exceeded even his fondness for 
shirking his alleged work most of the 
day, or loitering with idle companions of 
his own race half the night on the back 
Streets of the little Mississippi town. 
“Ebony” was often taken along by the 
gentlemen of the locality in their shoot- 
ing or fishing parties, for his valuable 
services on such jaunts or journeys, for 
his abilities as camp-cook and his genial 
disposition toward the “white folks” 
generally. On such occasions his chronic 
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hatred of toil vanished, from the first 
word of invitation to the final moment 
of return. He was all energy, activity 
and amazing strength in such diversions. 
He would “tote” a regular horse-load 
without a word of complaint, and trudge 
for many a long mile over hills and 
through forests with tireless footsteps to 
the end of the journey and the day. 

This marked devotion for the society 
of white sportsmen incurred for him the 
bitter hostility of numerous vicious 
members of his own race. Referring 
to this sentiment he confidentially in- 
formed some of his most esteemed white 
friends that some of his night com- 
panions of the streets had cut his 
acquaintance with the bitter reproach 
that he “Warn’t nuttin’ but a white- 
folks’ nigger, an’ a regular rummy- 
gade nohow!” and that even his re- 
ligious-minded brethren had remon- 
strated with him more than once for 
“*Soshiatin’ so much wid dem white 
genelmens and larnin’ dem sinful ways, 
sich as kyerd games, an’ cussin’, an’ 
singin’ satan songs, an’ g:vine fishin’ 
Sundays, an’ ’fendin’ ce Lawd ev’y 
week-day!” 

In these times of the further and 
further drifting apart of the races in the 
South, only the born Southerner can 
comprehend the vicious bitterness of 
the charge of the black race against any 
of its members that he is “a white- 
folks’ negro and a renegade.” Yet there 
are a few, a very few of the negroes who 
still refuse to be drawn from the old 
moorings of friendly and affectionate 
relationship to the families among whom 
their fathers and forbears were once 
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slaves. And of such few was and is 
Ebenezer, loyal and faithful against all 
reproaches and remonstrance of his 
fellows. 

About dusk, one evening in May, 
Ebony stopped his desultory chopping 
at the family wood-pile long enough to 
saunter up to his employer at the back 
steps of the latter’s town-house, and in 
tones respectful as usual, but in this in- 
stance privileged to be somewhat free 
and easy in the spirit of camaraderie per- 
vading the sporting craft, suggested: 

“Boss, I hears de troutses is beginnin’ 
to run right free in Huckleberry branch; 
s’posen’ you tries um soon in de 
mawnin.’”’ 

That proposition being agreeable to 
the white angler-to-be in the case, it was 
promptly accepted—to the delight of the 
fisherman of color, as marked by a start- 
ling subsequent increase of the number of 
axestrokes to the minute, the marvelous 
speed manifested in the finishing of other 
daily chores, and intermittent snatches 
of melody escaping his “shining ivory 
gates ajar.” 

The Angler and his henchman reached 
Huckleberry Hollow at the end of an 
hour’s walk, at sunrise the following 
morning. This secluded vale is in one of 
the western “hill counties” of Mississippi, 
about seven miles from the Father-of 
Waters. . In a piece of wild woodland, 
closely bordered by cultivated fields, it 
winds, with the graceful double curves of 
the Hogarth beauty line, between two 
gradually converging ranges of green hills. 
It is a very beautiful spot in the month 
of May, when the verdure and bloom of 
the sunny Southland are at their best. 
It is densely shaded by magnolias, oaks 
and birches of the primeval forest growth, 
and softly carpeted with velvety pat- 
terns of mosses and lichens over the wide- 
spreading roots of the trees, and the 
greenest of grasses over the open ground, 
while its surface is free from underbrush, 
save for a scattered growth of huckle- 
berry bushes and dwarf cedars on the 
slopes of the hills bordering the wood. 
Great vines of the wild grape and the 
scarlet trumpet-flower coil in serpentine 
curves and contortions about many of 
the tree trunks, and clamber up over bole 
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and branch until they triumphantly wave 
their blooms in the sunlight and the 
breeze above the loftiest of the forest 
foliage. 

Down the center of this inviting little 
valley flows asmall creek, or “branch” in 
the local vernacular. Here, with a merry 
tinkle and a cry talli e sparkle, it ripples 
over its rough sands‘one bed; there it 
pauses, stilled to more meditative mood 
in some deep woodland pool; and thence, 
in its game of hide and seek, stealing from 
the sheltering shadows of its own banks 
and the thick foliage above, it suddenly 
leaps forth again to sunlight and laughter, 
irresponsible little child-stream that it is, 
on its way to the greater, steadier river- 
life lying beyond to the westward. 

The occasional plash or slap of playing 
or feeding bass (miscalled trout, or ‘green 
trout’’ in Mississippi and Louisiana thoug! 
there is not a true fresh-water trout in 
either state), largely enhanced the inter- 
est of the Angler in this lovely locality. 
Ebenezer, who had brought along the 
necessary minnow net and bucket, was 
sent some distance up the creek to pro- 
cure live minnow and crawfish bait from 
some of its shallow branches; and, pending 
his return, the Angler leisurely arranged 
his tackle and listened to a morning con- 
cert from the sweetest of all warblers, the 
birds which abide in the bordertand of 
the forest near the homes of men. Flam- 
ing Baltimore orioles sung their blithe 
melodies as they swung up and down on 
the tips of swaying boughs; vireos, timid 
and invisible, trilled the regular repeti- 
tion of their liquid triple notes; cardinals, 
glowing like crimson flashes from the sun- 
rise against the setting of leafy green, 
piped their tender love-tunes to their 
unseen sitting mates, or piped clearly 
and loud their challenges of defiance to 
all other red-coated warriors of their 
tribe; mocking birds, domiciled during 
the mating season in the bushes near the 
open ground, vaulted and floated up ané 
down in the air, rendering their own 
matchless soaring song, or, poised on the 
pinnacles of the outlying cedars, shamed 
into sullen silence many another less tune- 
ful songster by showing him a much bet- 
ter way of warbling his original music; 
while’ several persistent woodpeckers 
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performed much more than the necessary 
drumming for all of this free feathered 
orchestra. Afar, from the edges of the 
cultivated fields in every direction, came 
the mellow morning calls of happily mated 
cock ‘‘partridges” (bob-whites), while at 
longer intervals the plaintive flight-cry 
of the kildeer plover floated to the ear 
from the mists still overhanging the dis- 
tant meadows. 

Breaking in on the bird symphony 
with a baser note rose the resonant 
voice of the first sable plowman going 
forth to his work in one of the surround- 
ing cotton-fields. He was singing some 
uncouth slow-meter hymn with voice 
pitched in that inimitable negro falsetto 
key which gives to the wailing of human 
notes the harsh, metallic drone of the 
cicada. Then another negro religious 
chant arose in a new direction, the 
voice pitched on the same key but 
singing a different hymn. The burdens 
of the two pious refrains seemed to be 
about ‘‘de washin’ in de Jordan ribber,” 
and ‘‘de bliss 0’ bein’ on de righteous 
road,” and “ Pharrer’s gittin’ drownded 
in de Red sea,” and “de ’scape o’ 
de Isrumites fo’m bondage wid Moses 
in de lead.” But the lines were so 
mixed up with admonitions and ex- 
hortations to the plow mules in the 
same canting tones that it was im- 
possible under the conditions of distance 
and disconnection for the hearer to piece 
together a single verse of those most 
marvelous indigenous melodies. 

About the time that the note of 
evident rivalry between these two morn- 
ing choristers of the plow-handles rose 
to its highest pitch, “Ebony” returned 
with the- needful supply of live bait, 
which he freshly supplied with water, 
then handed over for his employer’s 
exclusive use. After performing this 
usual service, keeping unwontedly silent, 
he commenced unwinding his own coarse 
cotton line from a long cane fishing-pole. 
While doing this, and untying the rag 
cover of his bait-can, he more than once 
turned his face, with an expression of 
deep annoyance gathering thereon, to- 
ward his chanting brethren of the cotton- 
fields. 

“Humph!” he finally exclaimed in 


grumbling monologue, seemingly to ease 
his own. mind, but really to give his 
white companion the benefit of his 
biased opinion concerning the inter- 
minable chanting noted: ‘“Sence that 
shoutin’ Baptis’ survival an’ baptisin’ 
dey had down in de big creek las’ 
Sunday, hit look like ev’y country 
nigger inside o’ ten mile done got 
’‘ligion:—Yaas, sing on you no ’count 
fiel’ niggers! You’s singin’ mighty loud 
to de Lawd soon in de mawnin’; but it 
gwine ter git sort 0’ hot to’des de middle 
o’ de day to-day, an’ some o’ you'll 
sho’ly be singin’ a little for ol’ Satan be- 
fo’ night, bekase dey aint nuttin’ like 
good hard work to sweat all de ‘ligion 
out o’ de mostes o’ you cotton-fiel’ 
niggers nohow!” 

With this emphatic declaration finished, 
‘Ebony ’’ contemptuously spat on his 
grubworm bait, and, with an impetuous 
flop cast his line and bottle-cork float 
into his favorite catfish pool. No “trout- 
ses” for him! He wanted “yaller- 
eats.” You might offer a Mississippi 
darkey pompano broiled by any noted 
chef of New Orleans, or yellow-cat 
“a-la-coon” fried in pork-fat and corn- 
meal, and he would simply spurn the 
pompano. 

As the Angler left his henchman 
humped on the grassy bank keenly 
gazing at his big cork float he heard 
him still muttering and mumbling: 

“Yaas, sing on!—but de louder you 
sings yo’ hymns soon in de mawnin’ de 
safer hit ’ll be fer some folks to double- 
lock dey hen-house do’ befo’ midnight!” 

Then further soliloquizing from this 
inexhaustible source was lost as the 
fisher for bass worked the stream slowly 
downward, stopping at intervals of 
more or less length at the likeliest places 
for fish. Within a few hours he had 
landed a reasonable quantity of these 
fighting lords of the creek; and those 
still abiding therein having evidently 
retired for their “nooning,” he put up 
his tackle and leisurely strolled back 
to the fisher for “cats,” whom he found 
lying fast asleep at full length on the 
bank, with the sunlight flickering down 
on his shining upturned face. The 
butt_ of his long fishing-pole was grasped 
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between his knees and the inner sides of 
his flat bare feet, while below those 
extensive extremities a bunch of fat 
yellow catfish fluttered in the edge of 
the water, on a string fastened to the 
bank. 

The rustling of the paper wrapping 
caused in the opening of the abundant 
forenoon lunch rudely awakened Eben- 
ezer. That ample refection, the first 
since the customary cup of black coffee 
and single biscuit immediately after 
rising, was keenly enjoyed by both fisher- 
men, even to the extent of distraction by 
the ever-hungered child of Ham, who did 
swift justice to the larger half thereof, 
which, as usual, was handed him. 

By that time, about ten a.M., the bird- 
notes were all hushed, except the low 
chuckling converse of a few villainous 
jays who, in the darkest part of the sylvan 
retreat, were doubtless conspiring to- 
gether over the plans of some nefarious 
nest-robbing raid. Near at hand nothing 
was heard above the faint chirp of wood- 
crickets in the grass, the drowsy hum of 
wild bees, the whisper of the ever-stirring 
forest leaves and the ceasless tinkling 
of the little stream over its stony shal- 
lows. 

From the distance the forenoon still- 
ness was broken by the noisy voices of 
a score or more of negro plowmen in the 
several surrounding cotton-fields. Fol- 
lowing the two pious first-comers of the 
early morning, as the others had turned 
out to work, there had been a general in- 
dulgence in chanting the favorite revival 
hymns of the colored Baptists in the first 
hour or two of guiding the plows. But 
now the hymns were all hushed, and there 
was a universal tone of abjurgation bor- 
dering dangerously on profanity among 
these swart and sweating tillers of the 
soil. There was an obvious lack of 
Christian sentiment and charity in the 
words and acts of the drivers toward 
their mules. These long-eared and long- 
suffering animals, with whom the men of 
the negro race alone are alleged to be in 
comprehensive and sympathetic accord, 
were being basely stigmatized and slan- 
dered as ‘“‘no ’count critters,’ ‘‘use- 
less, lazy varmints,”’ “mean, miser’ble 
beastes,’’ ‘dumb brutes,’’ and subjected 
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to much other verbal and bodily abuse. 

“What I done tol’ you, Boss! What I 
done tol’ you!” exclaimed “Ebony,” after 
letting go a string of derisive guffaws at 
a sudden violent eruption of a long string 
of redhot “cuss words,” accompanied 
by the vicious, repeated reports of a raw- 
hide whip from a particularly wrathful 
black plowman. “ Dat’s the nigger what 
was shoutin’ de loudes’ to de Lawd de 
soones’ in de mawnin’; I knows him an’ 
he knows me; he name’ Silas Larkins. Des 
lissen at Bre’r Larkins now! But aint 
dat a fine hymn-chune for you!” 

This scorn of “‘Ebony’s’’ for the alleged 
religion of his race and the premature 
harvests of its revivals was not alto- 
gether sincere nor really prompted by a 
sentiment of sacrilegious contempt for 
the peculiar creed and its professed be- 
lievers. It was altogether a matter of 
personal animosity based on actions of 
gross and grievous individual injustice 
committed against him in the name of 
religion by men of his color. This “de- 
rider of righteousness,” from the colored 
point of view, was the blackest of black 
sheep whose wool could never be washed 
figuratively white again by another 
“baptism in de big creek.” And his em- 
ployer knew, much to his own cost and 
inconvenience in failing to get reciprocal 
work for the wages involved,‘‘Ebony”’ had 
himself experienced numerous spells of 
religion, and had repeatedly “jined de 
church” in the emotional excitement of 
the “colored Baptis’ survivals” which 
broke out in the town or county at vary- 
ing intervals of time. But he had always 
soon fallen from grace, and, to the sub- 
sequent knowledge of his employer, had 
been turned out of church four times, 
for such heterodox offenses and heinous 
crimes as picking the banjo, singing the 
current ‘coon songs,” and dancing 
breakdowns for his own private amuse- 
ment or for the entertainment of numer- 
ous white persons who enjoyed his music 
and dancing more than they did that of 
the average public minstrel show. As 
an unredeemable backslider he had very 
recently undergone his fifth expulsion 
and final excommunication. Out of idle 
curiosity the Angler, while resting on the 
lichen-covered roots of an ancient oak, 
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asked him the cause of this latest driving 
forth into outer darkness. 

Quick to comprehend all expressions 
of a spiritual similitude, and never lacking 
a word to voice the unmerited wrongs 
done him, in tones sometimes burdened 
with the hopeless sorrow of the outcast 
but more often vibrating with passionate 
resentment against his religious judges, 
the victim replied: “sf 

“"Twarnt for nuttin’ ’tall, boss! You 
knows de las’ chu’ch I jined was ‘de 
chu’ch o’ de Sons and Daughters o’ 
Zion’; you knows I went dar reg’lar 
‘nuff, bekase you nebber could find me 
’*bout de yard or house meetin’ nights, 
nor a’tter breakfus’ no time all day, or 
night Sundays. Well, I was gittin’ ‘long 
in dat ’ar chu’ch fine, tell one Sunday, 
a’tter de summon, dey has a meetin’ 
to see ’bout fixin’ up a choir, de same 
like dey has in de white folkses’ big 
Presbyterium chu’ch. An’ a’tter while 
de talk begin to rustle ’roun’ among de 
benches about ‘lectin’ me de leader; 
but when somebody riz up in de meetin’ 
an’ exposed me to be de leadin’ man 
singer, one o’ de elderses, name ’Br’er 
Isaac Johnson, what got a grudge 
agin’ me nohow, jes’ bekase I met 
up wid him in de night o’ las’ Chris’mas 
eve on de road nigh town an’ axed 
him how much he paid for a tukkey 
he was totin’ home, well, when he 
hear my name bespoke for leader, he up 
an’ say ‘‘No!’’ He’lowed dat I mout lead 
de hymn-chunes all right Sundays, but 


befo’ long I’d be sho’ to be shamin’ de 
chu’ch by whoopin’ corn-shuckin’ songs 
of a week-day. in some white man’s big 
plantation barn. Den I ups an’ recuses 
Elder Johnson wid havin’ a wife on 
bofe sides o’ de big creek at once; an’ 
I axed him ef wives was as cheap as 
tukkeys down dar in Jifferson county, 
whar he was riz. Den de preacher an’ 
all de elderses jumps up an’ calls me 
all de hard names dey is in de holy 
Scripters, an’ takes an’ tu’ns me out de 
chu’ch for de las’ time; an’ now dey 
done gone an’ ‘lected Br’er Johnson 
head elder!” 

With a final muttered word of de- 
rision at his elect brethren of the cotton- 
fields the excommunicated fisherman 
shouldered the belongings of the craft, 
and, through leaf-hidden forest paths 
and shady lanes, closely followed his em- 
ployer on the homeward way. And 
as they passed along, Ebenezer hummed 
softly to himself a garbled ditty, learned 
from some one of his white friends: 


“De sun was settin’, de chores was done, de 
darkies went one by one; 
{ An’ down dey went th’o’ de garden trim in 
their bare feet to de river brim; 
Ev’ry one his pole he took; every pole had a 
line an’ hook; 
Ev’ry hook had a bait so fine, an’ togedder 
dey sang in de evenin’ time: 
‘Oh! to-morrow is always Friday, so we fish 
de stream to-night. 
Oh! to-morrow is always Friday, so we fish 
de stream to-night.’ ” 
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SHOOTING AND FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND 


By 
WILLIAM BRUCZ LEFFINGWELL 


(Author of ‘‘ Wild Fowl Shooting,” “ Shooting on Upland, Marsh and Stream," ‘‘ The Art of Wing Shooting,’’ etc, 


canic mountains to peacful valleys 


prAk away in the great South Pacific 
where thousands of sheep and cattle 


there is a land more beautiful than 





the imagination ever pictured, a land of 
wealth and beauty, populated by an 
English-speaking people who are living 
in prosperity and under laws peculiarly 
their own, laws which other and larger 
countries are now studying with interest 
and which will produce ultimate profit. 
A land where strikes are unknown; 
where droughts are never experienced; 
where a failure of crops was never re- 
corded; with a climate mild in winter 
and cool in the summer time; a coun- 
try having three thousand miles of coast 
line and every particle of it refreshed 
by ocean breezes—-such is Maoriland, 
New Zealand. Beyond doubt the most 
‘picturesque country in all the world. It 
is divided into two islands, the North 
and the South, and separated by Cook’s 
strait, a body of water thirty miles 
wide and of great depth. 

The climate is warmer in the North 
than in the South Island, and the scenery 
is different. Thermal activity is shown 
in the North Island by extinct volcanoes 
and active geysers and boiling pools. 
Waimangu, the largest geyser in the 
world is there, a geyser which hurls hot 
water, mud and stones to a height of 
1,500 feet with a diameter of hundreds 
of feet, making all other geysers pygmies 
by comparison. The extinct volcano 
of Tarawera shows the awful violence of 
nature disturbed, where, in the month 
of June, 1886, the water of Lake Tar- 
awera seeped through the crevasses made 
by rumbling earthquakes, and generated 
steam on red-hot rocks, and tore through 
the mountain top, destroying a native 
village, devastating the country for miles 
and injuring people by falling stones 
more than forty miles away. The 
scenery changes from geysers and vol- 


graze; to picturesque rivers walled by 
precipitous clifis and to pretty cities, 
where the hum of industry is heard. 

Along the hillsides and in the valleys, 
the pheasants have their lair, and, 
bordering the beautiful river, the native 
wild pigeon has its home, trespassed 
upon frequently by ardent hunters, who 
invariably well fill their game bags 
with beautiful and edible birds. 

The water swishes merrily down the 
sheltered streams, and in secreted spots 
the wily trout peeps inquisitively, and 
then rushes fiercely and with aban- 
donment to grasp the seductive fly or 
the captive minnow. 

In the South Island the scenery 
changes, and from the green plateaus one 
beholds in the distance snow-capped 
mountains reaching thousands of feet 
in height; and glaciers, too, are there, 
such as will test the courage of the 
most ambitious Alpine climbers. 

Ambition and anglers’ desires are 
gratified here, for one can catch mag- 
nificent trout until one’s appetite for 
spoils is satiated. I will not enumerate 
the many streams from which trout 
can be secured; suffice it to say that 
they are almost without number and lo- 
cal anglers are always pleased to supply 
the desired information. I recall one 
bright morning when I stood on the 
banks of the picturesque Okoroire river, 
and, with a little sprig of the white 
Scotch heather in my hand, emble- 
matic of good luck, Colonials say, watch- 
ed the trout springing from the stream 
and listened to the tales of my guide who 
pointed to this spot or that, and told 
of the number of fish taken from it. He 
said that the fish averaged from three 
to six pounds, and that the catching 
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of from twenty-five to forty pounds 
is of daily occurrence. In the Waitaki 
river the trout are much larger and it is 
nothing unusual for an angler to secure 
a string of them varying in weight from 
ten to sixteen pounds each. In Lake 
Wakatipu, trout have been taken weigh- 
ing up to thirty-six pounds. There 
are few anglers in New Zealand, as com- 
pared to the population, and the fishes 
are rapidly multiplying in the streams; 
therefore the visitor to this beautiful 
land can always feel assured that he 
can capture trout and other fishes to 
his heart’s content. 

The hunter will find his pleasure grati- 
fied in the pursuit of ducks, pheasants, 


pigeons, and quails, and if he desires to 
bag the furtive rabbit, he can fill a 
wagon with them. Game of all kinds 
develop and multiply rapidly. The cli- 
mate, the feed, and the natural forest 
and brush protection induces this. The 
earth is covered with green vegetation 
the year through; there are no destruc- 
tive storms and colds to retard the growth 
or to make extinct bird or animal kind. 
The climate is always temperate, and all 
living things, vegetable and animal, re- 
produce rapidly and flourish abundantly. 
Deer are plentiful and grow to enormous 
size, especially in the mountains in the 
vicinity of Wellington. In this district 
the land is of limestone formation and to 
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that fact is attributed the rapid and large 
growth of antlers. Mr. T. E. Donne, of 
Wellington, is one of the most successful 
big game hunters in the colony, and his 
home and office are adorned with mag- 
nificent heads—trophies of his skill as a 
hunter. When I told Mr. Donne of my 
intention of writing an article for FreLp 
AND STREAM he very courteously offered 
to supply any readers with all informa- 
tion necessary for them to enjoy the 
best of hunting and fishing should they 
visit New Zealand at any time. Fal- 
low deer are plentiful on the island of 
Motutupa, within ten miles of Auckland; 
they are also found in numbers in the 
Waikato district. Sambur deer are found 
at Carnarvon, about one hundred miles 
from Wellington. Red deer are numerous 
at Nelson; in fact, there are numerous 
places where good deer-shooting can be 
had. All the visitor has to do is to make 
his wishes known and local hunters will 
afford him the necessary information and 
every possible courtesy. 

The direct route to New Zealand from 
the United States is via San Francisco. 
Steamers sail every twenty-one days. It 
takes seventeen days’ sail to complete the 
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journey. The voyage is pleasantly 
broken by a day’s stop at Honolulu, and 
another at Pago Pago. Auckland, the 
port of entry at New Zealand, is 5,000 
miles due southwest of San Francisco. 
Australia is 1,250 miles northwest of 
New Zealand, and it requires three days 
and nights to make the journey across 
the Tasman sea. 

The principal cities of New Zealand are 


‘Auckland, 67,000; Wellington, 50,000: 


Dunedin, 50,000, and Christchurch, 
60,000. At this latter city the Inter- 
national Exhibition will be held, begin- 
ning November, 1906, and continuing 
for six months. New Zealand has a 
wealth of products, and the world will 
be astounded at what will be shown at 
this exhibition. The tourist will be de- 
lighted with his experiences in the islands, 
and will receive every courtesy from a 
people who are courteous, hospitable, 
prosperous, and take pardonable pride in 
showing what nature and industry have 
done for them. The country will be left 
with regret, and, as you leave its beau- 
tiful shores you can truthfully say, “ In 
all the world there is no other land like 
this.”’ 
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THE ARATIATIA RAPIDS, WAIKATO RIVER. 


THERE ARE TROUT APLENTY IN THE 


RIVER, AND DEER 


IN THE HILLS 








A TURTLING EXPEDITION TO BIG INDIAN 
BEACH 


The Story of a Cruise from Fort Myers, Florida, Down the Caloosahatchee River 


and on into Green Water for a Loggerhead Hunt by Moonlight 


By 


WALTER F. MICKLE 


E were agreed that nothing short 
of Big Indian beach and a turtle 
hunt should satisfy us, as we swung out 
from our home pier at Fort Myers, Fla., 
and pointed our small sloop southward 
down the Caloosahatchie. There were 
Tyson, my two young sons and myself, 
and our equipment consisted of much 
cheese-cloth for mosquito bars, a deal of 
mosquito ‘‘dope,’ and various and 
sundry articles of minor importance, 
such as lines, rods, reels, oilskins, blan- 
kets, ete. 

There was a brisk wind abeam, and 
with Tyson at the helm we boomed away 
past Harvey’s Point, then the Red-fish, 
and Shell Point, and through Swash 
channel, reaching Puntarasa at twi- 
light. Here we ran into a perfect scourge 
of sand flies and mosquitoes. We made 
fast to the wharf and bolted to the tele- 
graph office. Once inside the screen 
doors we were comfortable. But we 
could not stay there; so, after an hour’s 
visit, we determined to go aboard the 
boat and anchor out in the stream. 
Running down stream about three miles, 
we anchored a mile from shore, in San 
Carlos bay. 

It was now nine o’clock and the young- 
sters, aged nine and eleven, set up a howl 
for supper the minute the anchor was 
dropped. The grub box came forth, the 
oil stove soon had the water boiling, and 
the eggs and bacon were quickly cooked 
and the coffee made. We sat on the 
deck, dipping and bowing to the waves, 
and ate as only open-air folks can, end- 
ing up with a big watermelon that “Shor- 
ty” Washburn raised in his orange grove 


(Shorty is the tackle man of Fort Myers 
and susceptible to “taffy”’). 

The boys soon began to nod, and 
Tyson made down the beds and strung 
the mosquito bar with the tent from the 
boom, and we stowed them away to 
dream of the big turtles on Big Hickory 
beach. By 10.50 we also were ready to 
turn in. 

The wind freshened toward morn- 
ing and the pitching of the sloop wakened 
me at 3.30. I could see the gray of 
the morning creeping up from the east, 
and the cormorants and pelicans, early 
as it was, began their search for fish. 
The boat was riding well although the 
water was pretty rough. I was anxious 
to get down the coast, so I tumbled 
everybody out to an early breakfast, 
and we made sail before six o’clock. 

The wind had increased, so we de- 
termined to go inside to smooth water. 
After a short sail in the choppy sea 
we made Estero pass with smooth water 
and, the tide with us, we passed the Bratt 
homestead, then Gilberts, and with 
Carlos well behind we had left the world 
and entered green water. 

Under the lea of the keys the wind 
was light and the sloop ran slowly, 
so we trolled and took a few channel 
bass and one lady fish. 

We made Big Hickory at mid-after- 
noon, and stowed everything snug and 
tight; then we ranged the beach, and 
found a few shells, one Genona and two 
Seotch Bonnets among them. We saw 
the fish, as the tide came tumbling in, 
feeding in schools along the beach. The 
boys gathered great bunches of sea oats 
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to take home, tumbled and rolled in the 
shallows of the beach, shouting and 
strangling as a breaker upset them. 

The sun was now getting low and 
night comes quickly down in south 
Florida, so after making down the beds 
in readiness for the night, we ate our 
supper, after which, doping our hands, 
faces, necks, and ears, with our mixture 
of pennyroyal and sweet oil, we waited— 
for the time to arrive to go turtle- 
hunting. 


At nine o’clock, with Tyson in the 


lead, myself and the two boys follow- 
ing, we trudged up the beach. The full 


moon was an hour high and everything 
was bright and clear for a long distance. 
The boys had never been _turtling 
before and they were inclined to stick 
pretty close to our heels, talking in 
whispers. We had probably walked 
a mile and a-half, when Tyson stopped 
and looked long and earnestly up the 
beach. I could not make out any- 
thing beyond the sand and the surf, 
but he suddenly exclaimed: ‘ We’ve 
got her; come on!” 

We ran quickly after him for perhaps 
two hundred yards, and sure enough 
Tyson had seen a loggerhead of per- 
haps two hundred pounds weight, half 
way up the beach. She had been mak- 
ing for the scrub above high-water 
mark, to make a nest and lay her eggs 
where they would be hatched by the 
sun. 

I should have stated that the logger- 
heads lay on the Gulf coast during the 
full moon of May, June and July, and 
often attain the weight of three hundred 
to four hundred pounds. 

This turtle attempted to regain the 
water, but we headed her off, and as the 
boys had told me so often what and 
how they would do when they did go 
turtling, I now yelled to them to “get a 
move on” and “turn” her. 

The way that old turtle paddled sand 
was astonishing, and the way those 
boys humped, and scolded each other, 
was unnier still. The fact was, they 
had a bigger job than they could handle. 

Tyson yelled and commanded, swore 
and demanded that they turn the turtle 
or it would be lost and we would have 
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come all the way fornavght. But event- 
ually, and in the nick of time, he took 
a hand and with the deft curl that 
beach-men have, easily turned the turtle 
and she lay frantically fanning the 
air with all four flippers. 

We hauled our prize up above high- 
water mark and again took up the beach; 
but no sign of a crawl or turtle did we see. 
We slowly returned toward the camp, 
and when within half a mile of the boat 
we came upon the peculiar parallel tracks 
of the turtle crawl. One had come out 
after we had passed, made her nest and 
gone back to the warm waters of the 
Gulf to wait for another full moon e’er 
she again made the beach to contribute 
her share to multiplying and continuing 
herrace. Itissaid, and I think properly, 
that the loggerhead lays three times each 
year, during May, June, and July. 

We followed up the trail till we came 
to the spot where the turtle had torn 
up and scratched a spot about six feet 
in diameter in the sand. I told the 
boys to get the eggs; they dug and 
pawed here and there, but did not find an 
I had taken with me the steel handle 
of an umbrella, thinking possibly I 
might need it, and so I began to prod 
into the sand with my steel rod, and soon 
I came to the nest, which we unearthed 
and from which we took sixty-eight eggs, 
each about two inches in diameter and 
covered with a shell similar to that of the 
inland fresh-water turtle, but harder. 

Taking the eggs, we then returned to 
the boat. Th. wind had gone down and 
the mosquitoes and the sand flies gave 
us “fits.” But the double cheese-cloth 
bar and the pennyroyal afforded reason- 
able relief and we soon were slumber- 
ing soundly. 

All too soon old Sol called a halt to 
this, and another day was before us. 

“What’s the matter with clams?” 
asked Tyson, with thoughts of breakfast. 

“Take too long,” said I. 

I had a little casting rod that has stood 
the racket many a day, and I got it out, 
ran the line (six-thread cuttyhunk) 
through the guides, bent on a4 “0 Sproat 
hook ‘and baited with a sardine (that’s 
what we call them) that Tyson had caught 
in his minnow cast net, and began casting. 


oo 
egg. 








A FAMOUS POINT 


The tide was going out and I waded out 
along the channel. A strike. The reel 
buzzed. 

I fought that thing for half an hour 
(show’s I’m a Yankee, Tyson says), and 
found I hgd a little mackerel shark about 
three feet long. 

I cut the line and bent on another hook, 
and getting a sardine out of my pocket 
(best place I’ve yet found for bait), I 
cast again. I had a strike immediately, 
which resulted in a jack (cavalla). The 
next cast brought a trout weighing pos- 
sibly four pounds. 

Enough is enough, and I waded back 
to camp, where Tyson had made bread, 
boiled eggs and got everything shipshape. 
It took but little time to fry the trout, 
and we sat in the rays of the tropical sun 
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and burned and browned as we ate and 
were glad. we were there. 

After’ eating everything Tyson had 
prepared, we went up the beach to the 
turtle, and making fast a strong line 
through a hole in a forward flipper, we 
turned her over, when she made for the 
surf. We towed her down the beach to 
the boat and loaded her forward on the 
deck, on her back. Then we hoisted sail 
and, going outside, sailed for Fort Myers. 
When we arrived home we butchered the 
turtle, first cutting off its head with an 
axe, then sawing through the underpart 
of the shell. We cut out the meat and 
got 130 eggs of different sizes. We had 
turtle for supper, and as for the soup we 
had the next day for dinner—well, ask 
Tyson. 


A FAMOUS POINT AND BACK 


By 
BEN 0. 


T° every person, whether sportsman 
or no, who follows afield a pair of 
intelligent, well-trained bird dogs, be 
they setters or pointers, there comes a 
warming thrill of admiration when one 
dog, stopping short in its mad gallop, 
whirls instantly to the scent of game 
wafted to its sensitive nostrils, and there, 
with muscles tensely rigid and eyes 
ablaze, establishes a “point.” Then, if 
at some distance the accompanying dog 
honors through courtesy the point by 
pointing also, though the scent to it be 
nil, a double charm is added to the pic- 
tureof real life, making it doubly thrilling. 
It is a “point and back,” the like of 
which was never seen before or since, of 
which I will relate. It occurred full 
twenty years ago, down on the Kanka- 
kee, that one-time famous duck marsh 
which extended for many miles across 
northwestern Indiana. Here shooters 
from near and far would gather in season 
for a “go” at the countless thousands of 
mallards which made the sloughs, bayous 
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and flooded lowlands of this vast wilder- 
ness their abiding place. And here in 
the days of the ten-gauge gun and the 
smoke-emitting, reverberating, but highly 
propulsive good black powder a man 
might bang and whang away to his 
heart’s content when the evening flight 
of ducks was on. A person who was 
never there could never imagine the 
scene: The vast expanse of flag and 
rush-grown marshland through which 
the Kankakee river wound in sluggish, 
tortuous course; the continual pop and 
boom of guns, some near, some far, till 
long past sunset when the flight was on, 
and when evening’s shadows fell the 
streaks of fire ejected into the gathering 
darkness to tell of gunners firing their 
parting shots at elusive, shadowy forms 
o’erhead 

Often these flashes would be so far 
away that the report of the weapon 
would not be heard by the observer. 
And then, when darkness fell there came 
the charming night sounds heard only in 
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the wilderness: The quack of belated 
ducks, the hoot of owls, the cries of a 
raccoon or a mink, the splash of musk- 
rats, whilst often the creak of oars in 
well-worn oar-locks would tell of some 
cold and hungry hunter making for the 
comforts of fireside warmth and shelter. 

Throughout the region there were 
settlers who made many an extra dollar 
through providing meals and lodging 
for visiting gunners, and of these none 
was better known or gave more hos- 
pitable welcome than Hosea Barnes. 
Far and wide was Hosea known. Gaunt 
of frame, with a wealth of long, gray 
beard, and endowed with a rugged 
manliness found but rarely elsewhere 
than on the frontier, Hosea was truly 
a character, never to be forgotten by 
those who knew him. 

Hosea’s egotism knew no limit. He 
was the best of everything that ever 
was or ever happened in the state of 
Indiana. The best seven-up player, 
the best duck-shooter, and being an ar- 
dent disciple and follower of the teach- 
ings of Andrew Jackson, he was, of course, 
a Simon-pure democrat of the old school 
and as such was the best known man in 
the state, always claiming that a letter, 
to reach him, need merely be addressed 
to Barnes of Indiana. Although illit- 
erate and uncouth, the old man had 
traits that endeared him to the many 
sportsmen who visited his place, each 
and everyone of whom, that lives, still 
cherishes a pleasing memory of the fat 
and plump roast mallard ducks and the 
buckwheat cakes for which his table was 
justly famous. As a linguist he was 
the living prototype of FIELD AND 
SrrEAM’s most popular Uncle David, 
and like him he also drove a mule very 
like unto Sara Ann. 

It was a sight never to be forgotten to 
witness Hosea seated in a two-wheeled 
gig a-driving his mule; and as he 
tersely put it, “there warn’t no city 
dood goin’ past him with his trottin’ 
hoss when he picked up the gad and 
hollered ‘git!’” The mule always got. 

Long since has Hosea been gathered 
to his fathers, and smiling fields of hay 
and corn or rich pasture lands now replace 
the one-time finest ducking grounds in the 


Middle West. Of the sportsmen who 
used to go there, there was one, tall, well- 
formed, florid of face and of pleasing 
address, to whom Hosea would pay 
as much deference as if he were Andrew 
Jackson himself; this was Ranney, 
of our shooting party. No matter 
who was there, or how, or what, Ranney 
always had the best. The best room, 
the best bed, the best boat, the best spot 
for ducks, the best of everything. 

This aroused no feeling of animosity 
or jealousy among the sportsmen present, 
because most of them knew of Hosea’s 
eccentricities and of his adoration for 
Ranney, who, by the way, was a mighty 
good fellow. 

One still, sunny morning when no 
ducks were moving, thus causing the 
sportsmen to lounge around the house 
telling stories, playing cards or cleaning 
guns, there came a sudden call, like unto 
the blare of a brazen trumpet, which 
rudely shattered the calmness of the 
morning and startled everybody there- 
about. It was Hosea calling from a 
nearby field, where he and his hired 
man were ploughing. In stentorian 
tones came the roar: 
ys‘‘Ranney! Oh! Ranney! Come quick 
and bring your gun!” 

@ Ranney grabbed his gun and started, 
and we all trailed along after, to discover 
the cause of alarm or witness the fun, if 
any there was. What did we behold? 
It was most remarkable, truly. For there 
was Hosea, crouching low in a newly 
turned furrow, pointing with extended 
arm and index finger to a lone ruffed 
grouse perched on the limb of gnarled 
oak that towered above the moss-grown 
rails of the road-side fence. Twenty feet 
to the rear of Hosea was his hired man, 
on hands and knees in the position of a 
perfect “back.” It was a point and 
back indeed, and one to be remembered. 

Ranney tried to “pot” the bird from 
off the limb and missed, then missed 
again as it whirred away; which elicited 
the jeers of every spectator, much to the 
discomfiture of Hosea, who exclaimed: 

“You darned duffer! I have been 
holding that bird on point for you at 
least ten minutes, and now you have up 
and missed it!” 
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What Mr. Loring has to say about the tribu- 
lations of the bob-white quail, and the letters 
of Mr. Gay concerning his ex- 

SAVE THE periments in raising them in 


QUAIL captivity, should impress every 
quail-shooter that reads this 
magazine. The article clearly shows that pro- 


tection of the birds is vitally essential in many 
sections of the country, and that their propa- 
gation, while not impossible, is fraught with 
many difficulties. 

The sportsmen must save the quail from ex- 
termination. That they have done much for 
their perpetuation in certain localities is un- 
questioned, and even at the present time, scarce 
any criticism as to the attitude of Northern 
sportsmen toward Bob White can be made. 
Time and again the sportsmen of different 
Northeastern states have combined to restore 
the quail to sections that had been almost en- 
tirely depopulated of them by severe winters 
and by market hunters. But something more 
isdemanded to-day. It is no longer only neces- 
sary to raise sufficient money to buy more quail 
from Western and Southern states—since it 
has become very difficult, not to say expensive, 
to obtain the quail. In fact, it is not possible 
to-day to obtain sufficient live quail to stock 
even a small part‘of the country in the North 
where the birds were once legion, but are now 
decidedly few. 

Carefully conserving the supply of native 
quail will only save the birds to farmers and 
sportsmen in many sections, especially in the 
Northeastern states. How this shall be best 
carried on is a problem which presents itself 
in a different phase in every countryside—in- 
asmuch as almost all rests with the farmers. 
The sportsmen can do little more than supply 
money and ‘‘talk’”’; the actual work must be 
done by the tillers of the soil. For only the 
farmers can effectually discourage shooting 
for the market, or excessive shooting at any 
covey or coveys; only the farmers can fight the 
natural enemies of the birds. The sportsmen, 
then, will best confine their efforts to mission- 
ary work among the farmers. 


Let every sportsman who loves Bob White 
constitute himself a committee of one to call 
upon some farmer that he knows can help 
a covey of quail through the rest of this winter, 
and give him a dollar to pay for feed. Let 
him spend some time in convincing that 
farmerthat Bob White is well worth his ‘‘ keep, ”’ 
from an economic viewpoint as well as from 
the viewpoint of the sportsman. Let him 
prevail upon the farmer to go immediately 
to the fields, and go with him, to provide 
shelters for the quail and scatter feed for them 
there. Statutory enactment has no power 
against the natural enemies of the bobwhite, 
nor against the elements. 

In some states, or in some parts of them, 
it is deemed expedient to trap the quail for the 
purpose of wintering them. The game laws 
of Pennsylvania permit the trapping of quail 
for such purpose from the first day of January 
to the first day of April next following, and 
we print below the recommendations of 
Secretary Joseph Kalbfus of the Pennsyl\ ania 
game commission, bearing on this particular 
phase of the problem under discussion: 


Any method through which the quail can be 
trapped without injury may be used. They may 
be led into traps or nets by lines of buckwheat 
or screenings, and after capture may be easily 
kept in cages or coops of proper dimensions. 
A good plan i is to secure a fair-sized room, say 
14 x 14; be sure all openings whereby rats or 
weasels can enter are closed; cover the window 
with woven wire and leave it so that plenty of 
fresh air will be given; place a pile of brush, pre- 
ferably evergreen, in one corner, into which the 
birds can retreat; see to it that they are fed and 
watered daily. By this method many more 
birds will be saved than in any other way, as 
they will not be exposed to storms and to the 
attacks of their natural enemies. If a room 
cannot be secured, hang up bundles of un- 
threshed grain, wheat, rye, buckwheat, millet, 
or anything that will supply the need, or, better 
still, build covers under which they can feed, 
choosing warm, protected corners along fences 
for this purpose. A good way is to drive two 
stakes, say ten feet apart and ten feet from the 
fence; lay a rail on the stakes, and rails from the 
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fence to this rail. Cover with brush or corn- 
stalks. Be sure to leave all sides open, so that 
the birds, if attacked by an enemy, such as a 
weasel or a house cat, can readily make their 
escape. Build the cover about three feet high, 
so that, while there will be plenty of light and 
air, it will be almost impossible for a hawk to 
strike the birds while feeding, which will be 
done if the cover is too high. Scatter feed, both 
threshed and unthreshed, under this cover. 
See to it that your efforts are not undone by 
hawks or house cats or other predatory crea- 
tures. Two or three covers of this kind will 
serve a good purpose on any farm, and be 
followed by a full return for money and labor 
expended, through the work of the birds. 

Experience teaches that the idea of giving 
absolute protection to quail for a series of years, 
or to certain coveys on a farm, is not followed 
by the best results, because frequently two or 
three or more hen birds will lay in the same 
nest, the cock birds fight over them, and no 
hatching be the result. I therefore recommend 
the trapping of the birds in every instance 
where it 1s possible, not only for the purpose of 
keeping them alive during the winter, but also 
for the purpose of separating a covey to increase 
the chances of propagation. Where the birds 
are trapped they can well be allowed to run to- 
gether during the greater part of the winter. 
Two or three weeks before they are to be liber- 
ated divide them into pairs, placing a male 
and a female in a separate box or cage, feed and 
keep together. The probability is that the 
birds will mate in captivity, or at least become 
so well acquainted that they will mate after 
their release. This will result in a covey for 
each pair of birds. By taking the cage or box 
in which the birds are confined, during the night 
time, to the place where one hopes to see the 
birds propagate, taking off the cover or slats, 
— food around, and going away quietly, 
the birds, when daylight comes, will be induced 
to come out without fright, will feed, move 
around, feed again, and remain in that locality, 
without flying to places where they cannot be 
looked after or protected. A little judicious 
handling and feeding will in all probability 
keep them there until the young are hatched, 
and perhaps cause them to make that place 
their permanent home. If the covey you have 
trapped is released in pairs, on different days, 
on different parts of the farm, the probability 
is that they will not call together, but instead 
will at once make preparations for housekeep- 
ing, with the result that several coveys will be 
found where you now have but one. 


It is a well-known fact that the male bird 
generally leads in the flight. I would suggest, 
therefore, as a means of keeping a pair of quail 
in a certain locality, that about two days before 
releasing the birds you pluck five of the large 
feathers from the tip of one wing of the male 
bird: this, while not taking from the bird ab- 
solutely the power of flight, will cause it to 
fly in circles and prevent lengthy flights. The 
feathers will be renewed in about six weeks 
and in the meantime the birds will become 
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fixed in the locality, and i. all probability 
have housekeeping started. 

Secretary Kalbfus has been studying the 
problem of the quail supply in his state for 
a half dozen years and he declares there would 
not be one single covey of quail in the state 
to-day had the sportsmen not imported new 
stock each year. He offers it as his opinion 
that Pennsylvania must protect and save 
her own quail, if she hopes to have any in 
years to come. We doubt not that the game 
commissioners of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
New Hampshire share the same opinion, al- 
though we have yet to learn that they are 
giving the matter the attention and the pub- 
licity it deserves. As for the state game 
warden of West Virginia, it is our firm 
belief that he would permit the killing out of 
season under his very nose of the last quail 
in the state, provided the culprit should be 
fined in a sum large enough to return him 
an ample commission. 

Sportsmen, save your quail! 


We were unprepared to learn that the 
bison had so many true friends among the 
readers of Frrtp AND Srream. 


BISON’S We suspected a few, but in giv- 
MANY ing the January number to its 
FRIENDS readers we thought we could 


not say enough for the buffalo 
to move any appreciable number of readers 
to action. True, there was no landslide of 
approval; nevertheless, we were well repaid 
and Secretary Ernest Harold Baynes of the 
American Bison Society desires us to express 
his appreciation of the memberships sub- 
scribed. 

Let the good work continue. We reiterate 
the bison needs your aid; he needs the aid of 
every American whose forefathers he bene- 
fited, aye, benefited far beyond anything that 
shall ever be accredited him. He stands 
in grave danger of being exterminated and 
only thoroughly aroused popular interest, 
the country over, in the work of the American 
Bison Society will save him. Read the Jan- 
uary number of this magazine; if you have 
not done so already, become a member of the 
society, and thus contribute your mite and 
your influence to a great and good work. 

THE EpITor 


Non-resident license laws are so new in 
America that they must of necessity be con- 
sidered in the light of ex- 

THE SITUATION periments. Maine was 
IN MAINE one of the last states to 
pass such laws, and they 

have not met with the unqualified approval of 
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sportsmen accustomed to pass their vacations 
in the woods of that commonwealth. Lying 
within easy access of a number of large cities 
and a still greater number of important towns, 
with several water routes to the game regions, 
it is not remarkable that thousands of sports- 
men went to Maine in the autumn for the deer 
shooting in the days when there was no fee 
imposed on non-residents; and by the same 
token, it is not strange that so many still go to 
Maine, license fee and all. It is a costly va- 
cation for a great many, but to not a few it is 
simply a question of paying the fee or refraining 
from hunting deer at all. 

Some non-resident sportsmen take a philo- 
sophical view of the matter, reasoning that 
the coming of the Maine license law was only 
a question of time, that it was passed sooner 
than they had expected, but passed for all 
that, and they must make the best of it. 

There is a class of men who do not take their 
medicine with a good grace, and among them 
those who hunted in Maine before the non- 
resident law was passed, feel they are being 
denied something that is theirs by right. They 
argue that they contributed large sums, year 
by year, to the wealth of the people of the 
state; stopping at hotels and ‘‘camps,” em- 
ploying guides and paying railway fares, so 
that the few deer they killed cost them dearly. 
And now, in addition to all these expenses in- 
cidental to their annual hunting trips, they 
must also contribute $15 for the privilege of 
taking firearms into the state (for that is what 
the license amounts to, since the state guar- 
antees no game in return for the fee paid in 
advance). 

There was dissatisfaction before and at the 
time of the passage of the new law, and during 
the first open season when it was put into effect 
there was a severe ‘‘frost’’ in Maine, and an- 
other one the following year—a frost of dis- 
approval. It was said that Maine, not con- 
tent with the golden eggs her goose was lay- 
ing in increasing abundance, had killed the 
goose. Certainly the deflection of sportsmen 
to the Adirondacks, New Hampshire, New 
Brunswick and the other provinces of Canada, 
could have but one meaning, and Maine’s 
guides and backwoods bonifaces were less 
opulent and arrogant during 1903 and 1904. 
An eminent authority on the game conditions 
of the state has asserted that the number of 
non-residents going to Maine during those two 
open seasons showed a decrease of fifty per 
cent. over the returns for 1902, and he sup- 
plements this with the belief that the figures 
for the season of 1905 showed that the number 
of deer accounted for as taken home by non- 
residents during the recent open season were 
10,000 less than the record for 1902. The 
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returns in the office of the inland fish and game 
commission are strangely at variance with this 
gentleman’s statements, but he explains that 
the commission, in claiming an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. in the number of non- 
resident hunters for 1905, neglects to make any 
reference to the two slack years mentioned. 
In short, the ‘‘increase’”’ is no increase at all, 
but a slight gain that can only be set against 
the loss of the two previous years. 

Be this as it may, the facts show that sports- 
men hold the belief that Maine has gone a trifle 
too far with them. If no change is made in 
her policy the disaffected ones may return to 
her borders in time, each with his contribution. 
But another thing has come to light which may 
have an untoward influence on the question. 

Whether it came to light during the 
past season or has been fairly common all 
along the writer does not pretend to know, 
but it is authoritatively reported that there 
is a great deal of deer shooting during the 
closed season by non-residents who are in the 
state ostensibly for the fishing, but who carry, 
along with their rods, the very best big game 
rifles. If questioned, they answer that they 
need firearms for ‘‘protection;”’ and there is no 
law against target practice! If, since the non- 
resident license law was passed, many persons 
have gone into the state to shoot deer during 
the closed season, at least a few of them have 
not only shown so much indiscretion as to boast 
of their evasion of the law, but have gone so 
far as to declare that only fools wait until the 
open season to hunt. Why wait till fall and 
pay a license fee, when they (the sooners) shoot 
their deer before they have grown wild, and 
enjoy both the fishing and the shooting at the 
same time, and in perfect security, so far as 
laws and officers are concerned. So persis- 
tent are these assertions, and coming as they 
do from so many widely separated points, it 
must needs be common belief that they bear 
the impress of truth. But whether true or not, 
the influence of the telling of these yarns must 
result in a very deleterious effect on game pro- 
tection in Maine. Furthermore, the guides 
and camp owners are implicated, as counte- 
nancing such unlawful shooting, and it not only 
behooves the commissioners to make strenuous 
efforts to put a stop to the killing of game in 
the closed season, but the guides will in time 
be the chief sufferers, since the errors of a 
system are often visited upon those who must 
make it effective. As a last resort, the state 
can abolish the non-resident license law, but 
the guides cannot easily expunge their smirched 
reputation. 

In conclusion, it seems true that the smaller 
number of sportsmen (compared with 1902) 
during the recent season killed a much larger 
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number of deer. Taken altogether, the num- 
ber killed by the sooners and by license 
holders later on was greater than the state 
can afford to lose every year. Reforms are 
needed all around. Let them begin in the 
game commissioner’s office and extend through- 
out the department before the vacation season 
arrives, to the end that there shall not be 
radical changes made by the next legislature. 


If the ‘‘new nature” writers continue in 
the future, as they have in the past, to write 
their fanciful stories about the 
queer antics of animalsthey claim 
to have seen, then it is to be 
hoped that their books will be 
lost or destroyed long before coming genera- 
tions learn to read, else the aforesaid coming 
generations will set us all down as a generation 
of liars, if no worse. For, if sportsmen can- 
not believe the weird tales these men force on 
the attention of an unwilling public, what may 
be expected in years to come, when the repu- 
tation for veracity, or the other thing, of the 
various writers will be forgotten or unknown? 

The writer was discussing one of the so- 
called new nature books not long ago with a 
man who has seen a great deal of God’s out- 
doors, and has.read widely and with under- 
standing. And yet, even in his mind the books 
have left a strong impression—not of disgust, 
as one would suppose, but of admiration and 
a lingering belief that the statements contained 
therein may be true. ‘‘For,’’ he argued, in all 
seriousness, ‘‘even if I have been a stillhunter 
all my life and have seen the woodsfolk at work 
and play, it is possible that these writers have 
have had better opportunities than I to ob- 
serve things I have never seen, and that their 
statements may be true.” ; 

‘‘Do you believe these stories, then?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Because a writer, in his introduction 
to a book, says his tales are mostly true, or 
entirely true, do you, who have hunted for 
years and killed game of various sorts and yet 
claim you have never seen such things as the 
new nature writers lie about—do you mean to 
say you believe animals and birds do such 
things as these men claim they do?”’ 

‘‘No,” he replied, very doubtfully, ‘‘I don’t 
say that I believe them, but it is possible they 
have seen the things they claim. Because I 
have never seen anything of the kind does not 
prove false the stories of the other fellow.” 

And there you are—a good man gone wrong 

-a truthful mind corrupted to sell a book or 
a magazine article. And he but one of the 
many throughout the land who read for in- 
struction as well as amusement.” Fancy the 
howl of indignation that might have greeted 
Kipling’s story of the horses conversing to- 
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gether had he claimed the yarn was true, and 
that he heard and understood what was said! 

If books of this sort must be written for the 
amusement of the public, and for children, they 
should be introduced as yarns pure and simple 
—nothing more. Then nobody will believe 
them, and in believing, gain wrong impressions. 

A number of books relating to wild animals 
have been written recently which, while not 
literally true, contain nothing unreasonable 
or improbable. They are based on the known 
habits of animals and birds, and may be read 
with profit by schoolboy and adult alike. But 
these books are not of the sensational sort, and 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
so classed. Their authors differ from the new 
nature writers in that they have seen enough 
of wild life to write with confidence of what 
they have actually witnessed, and they are not 
content to sit with their feet in the middle of 
their desks and conjure up weird tales to be 
stamped as true and actually seen by them- 
selves. 


Now comes John Braun, farmer, with a 
cake of soap—a cake of common, every-day 
toilet soap. Poison, he 
PRAIRIE DOGS says; bad medicine for 
AND SOAP prairie dogs. Kill a whole 
village of prairie dogs at a 
cost of ten cents, the price of a cake of soap. 
Queer. People have complained about. in- 
ferior soap for lo! these many years. Drug- 
stores are full of it; even grocers keep it for 
sale. Companies have grown rich and arro- 
gant making and selling soap for five and ten 
cents a cake, with special prices for bargain 
sales. Competition keen, too; but all this 
time soap has been advestised as an article for 
toilet use, when common ten-cent cakes might 
have been cut up into small sections, each 
wrapped carefully in silk paper and tinfoil, 
labeled ‘‘Prairie Dog Poison,’’ and sold at a 
much larger margin of profit. 
ividently Brether Braun has been success- 
ful as a farmer in Kansas. Evidently, also, 
he is public-spirited, as they say in the Sun- 
flower state. Else, why should he come to 
town with the startling statement that a cake 
of soap cut into small bits and these bits scat- 
tered about a prairie dog town could reasonably 
be counted on to wipe out the whole colony 
in a day or a night, when he might have gone 
into business for himself, with a quantity of 
labels and a soap recipe for capital? Worse 
things have been patented, and worried about. 
Scientists have been employed by states and 
counties and communities, at great expense, 
to stir up mixtures of poison to which the dogs 
would take kindly. Professors of agricultural 
colleges have grown bald and grumpy over 
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the task. Men with carpet bags and ideas 
have overrun Kansas, carrying about with 
them infallible remedies for the prairie-dog 
pest. Dog towns have been flooded, burned 
out, drowned out, blown up. — But still the 
little dogs throve and grew fat and lusty. 

Hail to Farmer Braun! As an example of 
candor he stands alone. But if his plan to ex- 
terminate the prairie dogs is effective under 
varying conditions, we do not envy him. Soap- 
makers, who, so far, have had to content them- 
selves with portraits and autographs of fa- 
mous and infamous people will now fall 
over each other to secure friend Braun’s signed 
statement that it was this or that brand of 
soap that was used by him in his initial effort 
to rid suffering Kansas of this ancient and 
active pest. But, on the other hand, his for- 
tune may be made by sticking to that brand of 
soap whose manufacturers will offer the largest 
sum for his endorsement. And it may come 
to pass that prairie dogs, on greeting each other, 
according to rules laid down by the new na- 
turalists, will say, ‘‘Good morning! Have you 
used Blank’s soap?” 

The present writer, in kind with many an- 
other gentle reader of the daily newspapers, has 
read of natives of the frozen North eating cakes 
of soap with relish, not to say difficulty. He has 
even seen a cow struggling fiercely in an effort 
to masticate the dainty morsel. He has heard 
it said that soap is a great civilizer. But he 
has never tried to kill prairie dogs with it, al- 
though he has carried cakes about with him 
on the prairies. In fact, he confesses that he 
seldom had much use for them, and kept them 
carefully wrapped and away from water and 
its destroying influence—on soap. It has 
always seemed to him that a good heavy bullet 
is the best prairie dog exterminator, provided 
one’s stock of patience equals that of Job. 
He has spent days wasting energy and lead on 
these ‘‘ varmints,”’ trudging back to camp or 
town at nightfall with some fifty empty shells, 
a couple of tails and a long story about those 
that would not lie still on being shot, but 
insisted on getting into their burrows, where 
they could not be counted with certainty and 
truthfulness. He even fancied he was havy- 
ing fun in shooting at the dogs, and saved 
every tail, fleas and all, in the hope that he 
might break the record and have something to 
show besides the empty shells. But, when all 
is said, soap is a good thing in some respects, 
and if the dogs like it, why, they are welcome. 

Perry D. Frazer 
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Wite Sand Landing, Misurie 
Jan 1, 06 
DerE FELDE AN STREME: 

Yore Unkel David has passed a resolushun 
nevver toe rite noe moar filosofy for a while. 
It restrikts him toe mutch toe buzzines and do- 
mestick ekonnomy « et setera,. 

Yore Unkel being fiftie-3 yeres old And 
twicet that oald in experiunts, he looks uppon 
every reader of the FrELpe AN SrreMeE with 
simpathie and a Fatherlie interust. Evvery 1 
reeding theas colums he considers him as a 
litul boy and hentsforward even if you are 
bald-hedded and cant ete fish becaus yore Ise 
aint good eny more U got toe taik yore med- 
disen. 

I am thinking of foarming The Noarth Amer- 
ikun Spoartsmen’s Mutual Axident Insurants 
Assosiashun, & if I do onlie reglur subskriburs 
toe the FrLpE AN StrREME wil be let buy the 
perferred stock and be the offisurs. So hurry 
up and subskribe. I hav ritten a lawyer in 
Noo Yorke Mister Willium Authore Babbsen 
«& he sais it is a grate skeam and put him down 
for tresurer. The edditore sais he is honnest 
and can furnish Bond becaues thatt is his 
partners naim. I gues that is a joak. Every- 
bodie pleas write and send their encouragment, 
so I can go ahed. No more danger of geting 
Shot without any monney. 

Now boys, let me tell you what I red in a 
book Ist & I think is soe. if you fall intoe the 
watter When you are fishing and it is toe deap, 
all you haf toe do if you cant swim is hold yore 
breth, keep perfuctlie stif til sumbudy comes. 
If you cant do it, why The Noarth Amerikun 
Spoartsmen’s Mutual Axident Insurants policy 
will take care of you. 

Never take whiskie when you are cainping 
in the back woods. The further from Sivilisa- 
shun the worse it is, aspeshuly in Misurie, as I 
have had cause toe no. The furthest kinde is 
good toe take home «& use as horse Liniment or 
toe bleach an old Straw hat you wore for 2 
yeres and needs cleening up. A man otent 
toe feel the need of a stimulent when he is 
camping in the woodes ennyway. 

So no moar at presunt, from 

UNKEL Davip 

PS: I shott forteen buckshot in oald man 
Roussan about a hog. It dident hurt him 
mutch. He was so used toe theas Dutchmuns 
he thout he could skare Me. I ges not. 


U. D. 
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TOLD OF A WINTKY DAY IN 


COVEY UNDER THE CEDAR 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Woe be to the man who goes afield with 
dog and gun intent only to kill! Call him 
not a man, but rather a brute, or perhaps 
a butcher whose days of recreation should 
be spent in an abattoir. There is no use for 
one like that to traverse fields and woods and 
hills and valleys, for he has not eyes to see 
nor ears to hear. On the other hand the true 
sportsman will stop in the midst of a scat- 
tered covey to admire a holly tree, with its 
fresh green leaves and rich red berries, and to 
wish it were in his parlor on Christmas day; 
or to note the graceful shape of a young cedar; 
or to wonder at the majesty of a stately oak. 
Many a time will he forget quail as he pauses 
to watch a magnificent scarlet taniger, or to 
study the antics of a frisky squirrel. 

When I go hunting I like one good com- 
panion and some good dogs; I like to find 
plenty of game, and when I fire my gun, 
I like to hit; and as a matter of fact. the 
records show that I frequently do. But there 
are other things which I like, too, and some 
of these it is hard to put into words, just 
as it is vain to try to describe asunset. Never- 
theless, I shall venture here to describe one 
of the prettiest sights I ever saw afield, feeling 
sure that one who is a real lover of nature will 
discern the picture even in this crude de- 
scription; if one does not understand this 
language he may be reputed a good fellow, 
but he will never make a naturalist. 

The place was North Carolina; the time a day 
in December; when we rose in the morning 
there was a chilling blast from the north- 
east, driving before it a mixture of mist and 
rain. But we had not come six hundred 
miles to sit by a fire even during a northeaster. 
So out we went into the teeth of the storm. 
All the long day we tramped through fields 
and woods. Birds were hard to find, but 
that added interest to the quest; it was not 
a good day to sit on a log and fill one’s 
pipe, but we were no tenderfeet. 


We are ever in a receptive mood toward short articles or 
letters of practical character for this department, the first 
intert of which is to convey information to sportsmen. 






— Tue Evrror. 


he storm was in- 
were headed homewards, 


It was near night and 
creasing, but we 
thinking of a roaring fire, dry clothes and a 
hot supper. We were crossing a field of 
sedge grass, when I spied ‘‘Lad”’ on a point, 
his back just discernible through the tall 


grass. Dear old ‘‘Lad!’”? What days we have 
had together. What quantities of birds 
we have found. I feel almost tempted 


to digress when I think of ‘“‘Lad,”’ but I will 
refrain. The trusty dog was near the edge 
of the woods which skirted the field, and was 
headed towards the pines; so I cried to Joe 
that the birds were in the edge of the woods. 
We walked in, but nothing happened. Think- 
ing that ‘‘Lad”’ was making a long point, I 
called him up. He moved forward, but 
stopped again as rigid as ever. I kept ad- 
vancing and calling up the dog, until we had 
described a complete circle, stopping finally 
just where we had started, the dog pointing 
at every stop, and keeping his unfailing nose 
towards the center of the ring. 

Then I began to wonder and to look. A- 
bout the center of the circle we had described 
was a small cedar whose branches’ began 
near the ground, and which were very thick. 
Under the tree the earth was as bare as the 
palm of one’s hand, so I concluded that the 
birds were in the tree; for I felt certain that 
‘‘Lad”’ was not fooling us. I peered into 
the branches to no purpose; then casting 
my eyes to the ground, right on the bare 
earth was a good-sized covey of partridges 
(bob-white quail), all huddled together in so 
compact a mass that I could have held them 
in my doubled hands. They were cuddled 
up, one lying with his head across another’s 
back; no conventional circular formation for 
them, but just getting close, for shelter against 
the cold storm, and for protection against 
the giant enemy. 

It was so cozy and so pretty a sight that I 
felt that it was almost wicked to hunt, and 
never did a gun seem so poor a thing. lI 
called my companion to share the rare and 
beautiful spectacle, and if we could have 
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backed away and called off that dog, I am 
sure we should have left the birds undisturbed 
in their dry bed. But they failed to ap- 
preciate our admiration, accompanied by 
close scrutiny, and, though ‘“‘the shades of 
night were falling fast,’’ off they whirred into 
the dark depths of the woods. The roar of the 
wings brought about a quick change of sen- 
timent. In a second the guns were cracking, 
but for once I rejoiced that four shots went 
wild. 

My little brown friends, 1 often think of 
you as the gloom of night falls, and wonder 
whether you have again a dry bed, and are 
so lovingly cuddled together. Many an 
indelible picture has the field impressed 
on my mind, but none do I deem more lasting 
and precious than that of the covey under 
the cedar. L.W B. 

THE BUTCHER BIRD 
HIS LIFE HISTORY AND A PLEA FOR HIS 
PROTECTION 


At this season of the year, when the variety 
of bird-life in wood and field is at its lowest 
stage, in the northern United States and 
Canada, it will be quite appropriate to spend 
a short period in the consideration of the 
character of an individual which now makes 
himself particularly conspicuous wherever he 
chances to wander. 

Possibly, as was the experience of one 
of my Manitoba inquisitors lately, you have 
seen a grayish bird about the size of a black- 
bird, suddenly dash into a flock of spar- 
rows feeding on the roadway or in the shade 
trees on the streets of the city or town, seize 
a victim and make off with it almost before 
you realized what had happened. Or, per- 
haps, you have found a portion of a dead spar- 
row or a mouse, impaled on a thorn or securely 
fastcned in the crotch of a tree and have been 
unable to explain how it came there. Or 
again, perhaps, your musical ear has been 
startled by a series of spasmodic guttural 
song notes coming from a nearby thicket 
and wondered what hapless, half-frozen mock- 
ing bird had thus attempted to make known 
his position and condition to the world. 

If any of these has been your experience 
during the present season, or if they confront 
you later in the season, you may know that 
the subject responsible in each case is a 
butcher bird, or, as he is scientifically desig- 
nated, Lanius borealis, the Northern shrike. 
Borealis, the butcher, as we might call 
him, is an unusually interesting character, 
as is generally the case with the solitary 
individual; for firstly the butcher is solitary 
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of disposition save during the breeding sea- 
son, and it is quite unusual to see two or 
more together at any other time. Each 
is lord of his own area and each upholds 
the dignity of precedence with his boundaries 
with the determination of a Cesar, driving 
off all unbidden. 

Within this area a single butcher bird 
will maintain a perfect reign of terror among 
the mice, sparrows and such other small 
birds or mammals as may live therein. The 
trees in the vicinity will frequently be hung 
with numbers of dead and partly eaten bodies 
of the victims. I have, however, known 
of cases where a butcher, being unable to cap- 
ture small birds in shelter in a brush pile 
too thick for him to penetrate, called a neigh- 
boring butcher to his assistance and divided 
the spoils, but such instances are not common. 

The character which gives this bird the name 
of butcher is his killing whenever he sees 
a victim to kill, and proceeding to hang up 
what he does not immediately want, for 
future use. 

The butcher bird is not, as might be supposed, 
a true bird of prey, but is a percher with an 
ordinary percher’s foot, not at all adapted 
to bird catching; but he has a very strong 
hook-pointed beak, which frequently assists 
him in his capture. He swoops with a rush 
and a flash at a bunch of sparrows in the road 
or a mouse in the grass or snow, and whether 
he catches with beak or feet he usually carries 
the victim in his beak to the nearest perch 
of safety and immediately dispatches it 
to save further trouble and possible loss. 
Then. not usually being strong enough of 
foot to hold his prey and tear it, he seeks 
out a suitable crotch in a branch, places the 
victim therein and grasping firmly the branch 
below the crotch proceeds to pull it to pieces 
to satisfy his hunger When thus satisfied 
he carefully examines the location and if 
firmly lodged will leave the remains for another 
oceasion, or as before said, he will lodge 
the prey in a crotch or impale it on a thorn 
for future use when he is not in present need. 

Borealis is the larger of two native species 
of shrikes and is found with us only in the 
winter, and while here is generally dis- 
tributed over the country, preferring the open 
fields or partial clearings and scrub lands, 
where he seeks an elevated perch awaiting 
and watching and preying as does his arch- 
enemy man. Possessed of the audacity 
of a street arab, he will have no hesitation in 
frequenting the more central and populated 
streets of the larger towns and cities, rush- 
ing and carrying off helpless sparrows from 
amid the turmoil of traffic 

The song of the butcher bird is as entire- 
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ly devoid of sentiment as is the rest of his 
unconscious character, and it is always a 
puzzle to the student to determine, either from 
the bird’s actions or the character of the 
music, the emotions of which it is a mani- 
festation. 

If ever I had been able to appreciate that 
the soul-rending discords with which our 
old asthmatic and catarrh-stricken maiden 
aunts used to serenade the revival meetings 
were manifestations of religious sentiment, 
I should have been inclined to accuse Borealis 
with being religious, but, fortunately for 
religion and unfortunately for them, I knew 
too much about both the maiden aunt and the 
butcher bird at other times to accuse either 
of being religious. So I can only conclude 
that with a full stomach and nothing in ight 
to kill, it is his own way of passing an idle 
hour and attracting attention. Perched on 
an upper branch of one of the taller trees of the 
neighborhood he jerks out a series of dis- 
connected notes like a mixture of the notes of 
his victims, and as disjointed and rambling 
as the jibber of the queen of a five o’clock tea 
circle, meanwhile keeping a weather eye open 
on all that is transpiring about and below 
him. 

Borealis takes well to captivity so long 
as he is not caressed and gets all he wants 
to eat. He becomes very tame and im- 
pudent, showing many of the jay tendencies 
for investigation and mischief, and is alto- 
gether an interesting subject in ‘the aviary. 
Their breeding range is considerable to the 
north of us, but during the summer we have 
another species smaller than Borealis, which 
is called the white-rumped shrike, and is gen- 
erally numerous all over the country, breed- 
ing in thorn bushes, and feeding chiefly upon 
insect life, and may be considered one of our 
most beneficial species 

As a mouse and small mammal destroyer, 
Borealis is entitled to our highest regard 
everywhere, and should receive our protection 
rather than our persecution, which latter, I 
am sorry to say, he generally gets. But it is 
about the settlements where the pestiferous 
English sparrow is numerous that Borealis 
gets in the missionary work which entitles 
him to first place as a public benefactor, 
as he makes a serious inroad in a very short 
time into the ranks of that ever-increasing 
imported nuisance. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture report on the sparrow strongly rec- 
ommends the butcher bird as a _ sparrow 
eradicator, and one of those few natural 
enemies which enter the cities and towns 
in pursuit of them. 

Many have been led to confuse the butcher 
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bird with the whiskey jack, because of the 
similarity of size and markings, but there is no 
relation other than that both are perchers. 
The markings of the butcher bird are much 
brighter and decided than those of the whiskey 
jack, a general description of the butcher 
being: Length, about eleven inches; upper 
head and back, slaty or pearly gray; breast, 
white or streaked with grayish; wings, 
black with a white bar; portly across the 
center; tail, black with outer feathers white; 
a broad black band across the sides of the face 
below the eye; bill, about one inch in length, 
strongly and sharply hooked. The smaller 
species is similar of coloration, but only 
about two-thirds the size of Borealis. 
George E. Atkinson 


BIG GAME IN AFRICA 


NOTES ON SHOOTING CONDITIONS IN NORTH- 
EASTERN RHODESIA 


Mr. E. R. Murphy, a subscriber in far-away 
Northeast Rhodesia, South Africa, writes that 
some of the finest shooting in the world is 
still to be found in Africa, north of the great 
Zambesi river in Northern Rhodesia, both 
Northwestern and Northeastern Rhodesia, 
which are administered by the British South 
Africa Company. Licenses are required from 
the administration to shoot, varying from 
£2 to £50 for one year, but there is no close 
season and the license is available from 
the first of January to the 31st of December. 

“Round my station in Northeastern Rho- 
desia,’’ writes Mr. Murphy, ‘“‘I can be sure 
of finding the following within a radius of 100 
miles any way: Hartebeest, roan, sable; 
kudu; water buck; reed buck; oribi; different 
forms of duikers buffalo (small buck); impala; 
Burchell’s zebra; bush buck; paku; lechwe. 
Any of these can be shot for £2.10 a year, cost 
of gun and game license combined. There are 
also elephant (three can be shot in one year), 
rhinoceros, eland (the biggest African buck), 
wilderbeest. These are all protected with a 
£25 license for one year. 

‘‘The carniverous mammals are also plen- 
tiful; lions, leopards, hyenas, cheetas, the 
African hunting dog. These, of course, 
require no license, with the exception of a gun- 
carrying license, which is ten shillings a year. 

“The best time of the year for a shoot is 
when the natives have finished their crops 
and are burning the grass all over the country. 
They begin to do this about the end of June. 
Allow another month for the young shoots to 
sprout (there is always a dew in Africa), then 
the game begins to appear and feed on the 
tender young grass. The first rains fall 
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in November, then the grass begins to shoot 
up rapidly, but it does not begin to get long 
and rank till the middle of January, and up 
till then the shooting is splendid. When the 
grass reaches its full height—from eight 
to twelve feet—the best part of the shooting 
is over. 

“Now that the railway has come across the 
bridge at the Victoria falls, Zambesi river, 
the wonderful sport in this country will 
rapidly become known, and I advise American 
sportsmen to come as soon as possible. Labor 
is fairly plentiful and cheap, and carriers for 
a shooting trip are generally easily obtained. 
An African native loves meat. Horses, mules, 
and donkeys are not advisable, unless one 
does not mind the risk of their dying after 
the trip from the tsetse fly, which is fairly 
common to the country. The usual load for 
a carrier is fifty pounds, and tent and pro- 
visions are easily divided up. 

“For dangerous game, bring a good double- 
barreled .400 or .450 firing cordite. Use split 
or soft-nose bullets for the bucks and antelopes; 
solids for elephant, rhinoceros and hippopota- 
mus. If you shoot straight, a .303 is all you 
want for any of the antelopes or bucks; but 
every man has his own favorite weapon and 
method. 

“Any part of Rhodesia north of the Zam- 
besi river, is easily reached from Cape Town, 
or some prefer the route through Chinde (Por- 
tuguese East Africa) and up through British 
Central Africa. The shooting in British Cen- 
tral Africa is much the same as Rhodesia. 
There is generally a store of some sort handy 
within 100 miles to replenish provisions, and 
three months’ provisions are easily carried.”’ 


NOTES 
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GUIDES-—TO 


NEW 
ANNUAL MEETING OF 
REDUCTION OF NGN-RESIDENT LICENSE FEE 


FOR 


The annual meeting and reunion of the 
New Brunswick Guides’ Association was held 
in Fredericton on Friday, December 22, and 
was one of the most successful in the history 
of the organization. Although it was the busy 
Christmas season the attendance was large, 
all the game districts of the province being 
well represented. The retiring president, Mr. 
Arthur Pringle, was in the chair, and in a 
brief address cordially welcomed the members 
and invited a full and frank discussion on all 
matters pertaining to the craft. The report 
of the secretary-treasurer dealt with last year’s 
operations of the association and showed a 
small cash balance on hand. The election 
of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: Honorary president, L. B. Knight, 
chief game commissioner; president, W. 
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Harry Allen, Penniac; vice-president, George 
KE. Armstrong, Perth; secretary-treasurer, 
R. P. Allen, Fredericton. Executive, Adam 
Moore, Arthur Pringle, Hiram Manderville, 
Henry Braithwaite, Robert Barr, with the 
president and secretary. Committee on mem- 
bership, Fred H. Reid, W. H. Griffin, John 
Moore, David Manderville, George S. Lacy, 
George Price, Charles Wright. The following 
were elected honorary members: Hon. F. J. 
Sweeney, Surveyor-General of New Brunswick; 
Edward Cave, editor FreLp AND StrEAM, New 
York; Dan Beard, editor Recreation, New 
York; W. J. Taylor, editor Rod and Gun; Prof. 
C. G. D. Roberts, Lloyd Roberts, New York; 
Fred Ireland, Washington; Emerson Hough, 
Chicago. 

There was a long discussion over the game 
laws, and all seemed to be of the opinion that 
the non-resident license fee is exorbitant, 
and has resulted in considerable financial 
loss to the province during the past season, 
while it has not preserved the game. The 
government will be asked to restore the license 
fee to the old figure of thirty dollars and then 
to let the game laws severely alone for a term 
of years. President Allen thought that game 
laws might be drafted in simpler language, 
so there would be less chance for misinter- 
pretation. It was decided to extend an 
invitation to the Surveyor-General to accom- 
pany a party of guides on a trip through 
the wilds of the province during the early 
part of next summer, that he might acquire 
from personal observation a knowledge of 
what the province possesses in the way of 
game and fish. It is felt that at the present 
time the authorities put too much dependence 
upon the reports of incompetent game wardens, 
and it is largely due to that cause that the 
game law is unsatisfactory. The guides are 
confident that if they can induce the Surveyor- 
General to take a pilgrimage into the woods, 
this trouble will be largely obviated, as he will 
have first-hand information to act upon. 

In the evening the guides were the hosts at 
a very enjoyable social held in the Oddfellows’ 
hall. About forty guides and sportsmen 
made up the jolly company, and with songs, 
speeches and hunting yarns whiled away a 
very pleasant evening. 

The local newspapers 
publishing some rather sensational stories 
about wolves in the county of Charlotte, 
which is the southern extremity of the prov- 
ince. One man, according to report, while 
riding on a load of lumber drawn by a span of 
horses, was chased by two of these brutes, 
which bit savagely at the horses until fright- 
ened away, while passing a house, by the 
appearance of a woman carrying a lighted 
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lamp in her hand. Another man, while 
driving through the same locality with a horse 
and ‘‘pung,”’ is alleged to have had a fierce 
combat with a pack of four wolves. The ani- 
mals pursued him for two miles, and although 
they made repeated attempts to jump into 
the sleigh, they were not inclined to attack 
the horses. They did not withdraw from the 
chase until the sleigh emerged into a clear- 
ing. Lumbermen and guides who have had 
a great deal of experience in the woods are 
loath to believe that wolves have returned to 
New Brunswick, and therefore do not place 
much credence in the newspaper stories al- 
ready referred to, although they undoubtedly 
emanated from reliable sources. 

Billy Griffen, one of the best known of 
the contingent of Miramichi guides, tells of a 
rather unusual incident that came under his 
notice while trapping bears a short time ago. 
He was making the round of his traps and 
came to a spot where one had been sprung 
and carried off by a bear. He followed the 
trail to the base of a tree where it 
to suddenly vanish. There 
be seen in the tree, and Billy’s first conclusion 
was that the old fellow had crawled into a 
hole and hauled the hole in after him. As 
he was about to give up the search his quick 
eye caught sight of a piece of chain hanging 
from the tree, about twenty feet from the 
ground, and on looking closer he discovered 
the trap and clog wedged firmly between two 
limbs. Securely fastened between the jaws 
of the trap was a portion of a bear’s hind foot, 
which told quite plainly the story of his escape. 
The animal had climbed the tree with the 
trap and getting the latter caught between 
the limbs, dropped to the ground, incidentally 
shedding his toes at the same time. Billy 
says that in all his trapping experience, 
he never knew of bruin cutting up such a 
peculiar caper. 

Fredericton, N. B., Canada, 


seemed 


was no bear to 
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NON-SALE LAWS FOR MARYLAND 


It is evident there will be a lively fight in 
the Maryland legislature this winter over the 
question of the sale of game. Oregon M. Den- 
nis, secretary of the Maryland State Fish and 
Game Protective Association, who was last 
spring appointed deputy state game warden, 
has come out flat-footed in favor of prohibiting 
the sale of all game in Maryland, whether killed 
within or without the state, and he has the 
support of the members of the Protective Asso- 
ciation and of numerous sportsmen in Balti- 
more and throughout the state. On the other 
hand, the market hunters and the dealers are 
strongly opposed to any non-sale bills, and 
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signify their intention to fight them to the last 
ditch, if need be. They count on the support 
of a large number of sportsmen who, as Mr. 
Dennis admits, are not in favor of non-sale 
laws. 

Mr. Dennis also purposes to ask the legisla- 
ture for a license law taxing residents $1 and 
non-residents $10 for the privilege of hunting in 
the state; an additional tax of $2 for female 
and $1 for male dogs; and an appropriation for 
a power boat for the use of the warden’s office 
in running down parties who illegally shoot 
wildfowl from launches, and as a patrol of the 
fishing waters during the spring and summer. 

In an interview Mr. Dennis speaks of the 
proposed measures as follows: 

‘All funds received from the dog and gun- 
ners’ licenses will go to the state game warden 
for the expenses of his office. This should 
make it self-sustaining and would, in my opin- 
ion, obviate the necessity of calling upon the 
state for an appropriation. Judging from the 
reports that have come to this ollice, 1 believe 
that the funds from the dog and gunners’ 
licenses will go a long way in adequately pro- 
tecting game. I do not think it proper, how- 
ever, that there should be a state bounty for 
I am inclined to think that that should 
Never has 


hawks. 
be left to the counties to regulate. 
there been so great interest in the matter of 
proper laws for the protection of game in this 
state. This interest is largely shared by the 
representatives in the legislature, and the 
prospects are that great liberality will be shown 
in the passage of laws for the protection of 
game. This widespread interest is largely due 
to the wholesale slaughter by pot hunters.” 


FLORIDA QUAIL 


From letters that have come to us since the 
first week in December, it seems that the 
season in Florida as elsewhere, has _ been 
unusually warm. Indeed, one correspondent 
wrote on the 3rd, that there had, up to that 
time, been no frost, and that the sun was 
still so warm at middav that bird hunting 
was regarded as uncomfortable work for man 
and dog alike. The first cold snap here in 
New York did not extend its influence very 
far southward, judging from what we have 
heard; and it was not an important one, 
anyway. It made the shooting good at the 
numerous resorts along the south shore of 
Long Island and the coast of New Jersey, 
sending the wild fowl southward in goodly 
numbers, to gladden the hearts of those 
waiting there with guns in order and shoot- 
ing clothes where hands could be placed 
on them. 

In many respects the autumn here on the 
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middle Atlantic coast resembled that of 
the more southerly middle states, for it was 
mild frosts were few and far between and 
there was so little rain that roads were al- 
most as dusty as in midsummer. The few 


days now and then in late November when the 
air was full of humidity were hailed with 
joy by the upland shooters, and few business 
engagements were sufficiently important to 
keep shooters in town on such days as these. 
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going into the woods for deer and other game. 
Nearly all states have passed laws com- 
pelling non-residents to pay well for the hunt- 
ing privilege, and other expenses incident 
to these journeys have increased materially, 
but still men go to the game regions in ever- 
increasing numbers and,from points farther 
and farther away. With the steady but 
certain depletion of the covers, and the cut- 
ting away of the forests, the states are of two 
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The dryness of the woods was favorable 
to squirrels and grouse alike, and there are more 
of both left over for next season in conse- 
quence By the same token the fishing was 
good later than usual, and anglers who had 
often been disappointed during the summer 
by the unfavorable condition of their favorite 
rivers, as a result of frequent freshets, made 
good on such game fish as were not protected. 


CARELESSNESS IN THE WOODS 


It would seem that the work of the sports- 
men’s papers in regard to heedless shooting 
in the woods has not been entirely in vain; 
for, if our information is correct, fewer people 
were killed in the woods during the recent 
open season than usual, considering the fact 
that there has been a steady increase, from 
year to year, in the number of sportsmen 


kinds: those that have game to sell, and those 
that have none. 

Regarding the fewer “accidents”; while 
there were more than enough of these mis- 
haps, perhaps the somewhat general adoption 
of safer rifles and ammunition may be credited 
with saving life and limb. Certainly the 
placing of a ban on military bullets of the 
full-mantled class was a move in the right 
direction, supplemented as it was by the gen- 
eral adoption of soft-point bullets and am- 
munition giving great smashing force rather 
than long range. Still, too many high- 
velocity rifles are being used, or too few 
persons purchase ammunition of the proper 
sort for deer-shooting, 
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THE SAD CASE OF “EVA 


“Eva,” shown in the accompanying en- 
graving, is only a groundhog; but she is a good 
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groundhog, and the especial pride of an Iowa 
druggist. She was captured even before her 
wee eyes were opened; and Mr. J. 8S. Cave, of 
Des Moines, Ia., writes of her: 

‘‘Bva was raised on a bottle, which she sud- 
denly discarded after reaching some size. She 
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‘EVA’’—A PET GROUNDHOG 


was especially fond of ice cream all summer. 
Until I saw this pet I never knew why these 
animals were called ‘groundhogs,’ but at feed- 
time, if interfered with, the grunts and squeals 
of Eva were the same as those made by little 
pigs; likewise her jaws are the same character 
as those of the hog. Her owner, who keeps 
her in his drug store, writes me that Eva went 
into the basement and burrowed into the 
ground, afterward carrying her bedding there, 
and on October 2 she went in hiding and has 
not since been seen. Of course he does not 
expect her until February 2. 

“She follows and comes at calling almost 
as readily as a dog. The day we took this 
picture she followed us to and from the woods.”’ 

Mr. Cave does not say what arrangements 
the druggist has made for February 2, and we 
infer that poor Eva will be ‘‘up against it.” 
Doubtless the basement of that drug store is 
quite dark, and the druggist will have it lighted 
by some sort of lamp on the day when his pet 
is to come forth to take observations of the 
weather. She is sure to cast a deep shadow, 
no matter what the weather may be outdoors, 
and poor Eva will go back to bed for another 
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six weeks, a victim of circumstances, and per- 
haps have it on her soul that she is a false 
prophet for the rest of the year. We ask Mr. 
Cave to intercede in her behalf and get some 
daylight on the subject. 


DESPITE THE BOUNTY 


Sheep ranchers of eastern Oregon claim that 
coyotes have been seen in greater numbers dur- 
ing the present winter than for several years 
in their vicinity, and they assert that their 
flocks are being harried and scattered, and they 
propose to take vigorous measures to rid the 
country of the pests before they shall have 
obtained a fresh foothold. 

A newspaper paragrapher says that several 
years ago the state placed a bounty on the 
heads of the coyotes, and many eastern Oregon 
counties offered an additional sum for scalps 
presented to the county clerk. The sheepmen 
organized big coyote hunts and the animals were 
all but driven out. For a time it was a rare 
thing to see a band, and this made the sheep- 
men careless. This year finds them again very 
abundant, and they are attacking sheep and 
even worrying droves of cattle. Coyotes have 
a systematic way of rounding up a bunch of 
sheep and then keeping them moving continu- 
ally. Many thus die of exhaustion, although 
only a few are eaten. 

Stockmen are beginning to resort to their 
old ways of ridding the country of coyotes. The 
state bounty law is yet in force and the sheep- 
men will organize coyote hunts. The Oregon 
bounty law has been a source of great abuse 
and the state has been robbed of many hun- 
dreds of dollars. About three years ago a 
scheme was discovered by which coyote scalps 
had been shipped into the state for months 
from Idaho, where there is no bounty, and the 
regular fee collected. 


WOULD EAT THEIR CAKE AND HAVE IT 


In Wisconsin and Michigan there is a strong 
sentiment in favor of closer restrictions on the 
shooting of deer, the purpose being to permit 
the game to increase more rapidly. Strangely 
enough, there is also a very strong sentiment 
in favor of permitting each hunter to kill three 
deer, instead of two, during each open season. 
Just how these sportsmen will figure out the 
perplexing problem of giving better protection to 
the game, allowing each man who goes into the 
woods in autumn to take three deer home with 
him, and admit an increased number of hunters 
into the woods, we leave for time to tell. 

There is this much to be said, however. It is 
generally conceded that lumber camps account 
for a very large number of deer every year. 
It is extremely difficult to prevent the killing 
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of game during the entire season by employes 
of these camps, but the task is not impossible. 
There are ways, and one of them, as has been 
suggested in one of our former issues in refer- 
ring to another state which has big game to 
sell to its citizens and visitors, is to prevent the 
taking into the woods in the closed eason of 
big game rifles. Such restrictions cannot be 
made to-day or to-morrow, for public senti- 
ment would be against such radical measures; 
but it was not so long ago that proposals to 
pass non-resident laws were sneered at, and if 
there is no other way in which the big game 
can be effectively protected during the closed 
season, why, the possession of a rifle by a man 
in the woods during that time will be made a 
misdemeanor. 


NEW COUNTY LAWS 


The supervisors of Culpepper county, Vir- 
ginia, have passed a measure which will protect 
quail for the next two years. In Caroline 
county a similar measure has been passed for 
the better protection of turkeys as well as quail, 
and it is proposed to ask the legislature to pass 
a general law for th se game birds, the period 
to be two years, as it is the general belief that 
in that time the birds will have increased ma- 
terially. There has been too much shooting in 
various portions of Virginia during the open 
season, and the last two winters were severe 
on the birds also, so that the combined influ- 
ences must be offset by propagative measures. 


MISSOURI FISH AND GAME SHIPMENTS 


A statement has been going the rounds of 
the Missouri press that purports to show the 
quantities of fish and game that were shipped 
to the markets from various parts of that 
state during the year 1904. It is estimated 
that the game, hides of game, fish, frogs, 
terrapin and turtles shipped from various 
parts cf the state during that year brought 
more than $560,000 in the markets, and this 
is exclusive of the game and fish used for home 
comsumption and in camp. It is said that 
243,000 pounds of game were shipped from 
Polk county; 120,000 pounds of fish from 
Pike county; 66,000 pounds of furs and hides 
from Greene county; 10,000 pounds of frogs 
from Dunklin county; 14,000 pounds of turtles 
from New Madrid county; and 8,500 pounds 
of terrapin from Pemiscot county. Of course 
the figures are inclusive of all the coarse 
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fish, etc., shipped, but they are high enough 
for all that. 

It is a- good thing for Missouri that the 
new game and fish laws are in effect to-day. 
She has needed good laws for a number of 
years, but it remains to be seen how closely 
the new laws will be observed. Her game 
and fish laws have been observed in places, 
while in others no attention has been paid to 
them. 

SQUATTERS TO BE FIRED 


On the last day of November, District 
Game Protector John B. Burnham, of Essex 
and fifteen men, went into the Raquette 
Lake region of the Adirondacks under orders 
to tear down all buildings which have been 
erected on state lands since the constitutional 
amendment was adopted. As was expected, 
a great howl was raised, with the result that 
Commissioner Whipple granted an extension 
of time until December 5, in order to give 
the squatters time to determine what they 
would do. In all there are something less 
than fifty camps, cottages and summer 
homes on the state lands in the vicinity of 
Raquette lake, worth all the way up from 


$20,000 down. Very few of the owners 
were on hand when the state’s protectors 
arrived but most of the houses were looked 


after by men on the ground.. Threats of 
violence to the state officers if property was 
harmed by them were freely given out at the 
village, and it was expected that there would 
be trouble if the owners did not obtain in- 
junctions from the courts. 


WILD GEESE IN BRONX PARK 


The press agent up at the New York Zoolog- 
ical park, in Bronx borough, New York city, 
says that during the rainstorm of a recent 
Sunday, a baker’s dozen of wild geese alighted 
in one of the ponds in which a number of 
“tame” wild geese and various other water 
fowl are kept, looked the place over care- 
fully, and finding that they had gotten into 
the wrong company, rose and made a bee- 
line for parts unknown. That’s what the 
press agent said. 


FASHION NOTE 


‘The gray squirrel,” says an exchange, “‘has 
retained its popularity of the past two seasons 
and will be much worn this winter.” Nearly 
all the skins of gray squirrels used in this coun- 
try for furs come from Germany. 
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THr STORY OF AN EVENTFUL TROUTING TRIP 
IN NEW MEXIcO 


I have nothing to write about. My life is as 
uneventful and calm as the Czar of Russia’s, 
only that I am not overstocked with Japan 
ware. I had a nice little trip recently, with 
some other famous fishermen from the cool 
and salubrious purlieus of El Paso. At the in- 
vitation of Mr. Austin, to dally with the speck- 
led trout in his native fastnesses in Rio Ariba 
county, about fifty miles off the railroad from 
Espanola, I joined the balance of the outfit at 
the train on the morning of the sixth, and we 
wended our way to Santa Fe (note the poetry). 

They have a nice plan there in the way of 
making connections, as the time cards are so 
arranged that the train on which you come in 
arrives at 12 M., while the train on which you 
would like to go out (on the Narrow Guage) 
leaves ten minutes before; so that you have only 
twenty-three hours and fifty minutes to wait 
between trains, which gives you reasonable 
time to recheck your baggage and exhibit your 
skill in profanity. 

We stopped at the ‘‘Only First Class,” and 
found that its only claim to that title was in its 
charges, the only thing about it up-to-date. 

The principal articles of merchandise dealt 
in in Santa Fe appear to be whiskey, poker 
chips, roulette balls, high balls, three balls and 
burro bawls. The leading industries seem to 
be the manufacture of antiques and old curios. 
Most of the women you see appear to have 
been manufactured in that way. The in- 
habitants seem to be mostly mixed, and the 
better class of white people are mostly in the 
penitentiary, or ought to be. 

Some people think Santa Fe is slow, but we 
found it the fastest town on earth in our ex- 
perience, the only place in the world where 
trains leave an hour ahead of schedule time. 
We found it out thusly-wise: On consulting the 
D. & R. G. time-card, we found to our delight 
that a mixed local, carrying passengers, was 
scheduled to leave at 8 a.M., thus obviating the 
necessity of our waiting for the regular pas- 
senger at 11.50. By bribery and corruption 
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we induced the porter to call us at the (in 
Santa Fe) unearthly hour of 6 a.m. After par- 
taking of a (perforce) frugal repast, we, figura- 
tively speaking, flew on the wings of a Santa Fe 
hack to the depot. We saw no train. On 
inquiry of the gentlemanly and urbane agent, 
he kindly informed us that it had been 
gone an hour. On our inquiring what a 
train meant by starting at 7 when it was 
marked for 8, he kindly informed us that 
the management had no business to print 
it in the time-card, anyway, in the first 
place, as trains were liable to go at any old 
time, and that being Saturday, the train- 
crew had asked to be sent out an hour ahead 
of time, so as to get back early and have a 
chance to take a bath and clean up for Sunday. 
Now isn’t that a motherly old road to its train 
crews? The only road that approaches it is 
our own Albuquerque trolley line. One of the 
cars waiting on a switch for another to pass, 
a passenger asked the motorman what delayed 
it so long. ‘‘Oh, nothing,” he said, ‘‘they 
are just waiting for the superintendent to 
change his shirt.” 

Finally, much to the regret of the proprietors 
of the ‘‘Club,” ‘‘The Last Chance,” ‘Our 
Place,” ‘‘Seven Miles to the Next Place,’’ and 
other resting places for the weary traveler, we 
managed to get away on the regular, the crew 
having probably consented to take their baths 
before their departure, although they didn’t 
look it. 

This railroad is crookeder than a politician or 
a life insurance company, if that were possible 
In some places it. looks as if the engine were 
coming around to bunt the train off the track. 
The grade to the river looks like a lot of tobog- 
gan slides. I don’t know how they look, but 
that doesn’t matter. As you approach the 
river you see the homes of the ancient cliff 
dwellers, high up in the creamy bluffs straight 
above the river. 

On our arrival at Espanola we found that 
the old fellow who was to guide us had a team 
hitched to a small spring wagon that would 
hold about half our baggage, providing we 
walked. It took him some three hours, more 
or less, to rustle another team and a grown-up 
wagon. My experience on this trip demon- 
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strated that we had altogether too much use- 
less baggage; all you really need on a fishing 
trip is an extra pair of socks. 

The driver was also proprietor of the Es- 
panola Hotel, and we thought to cultivate 
his good graces by taking dinner there. 

Here is where Austin, our major-domo, 
played it on us low down. He had secretly 
reconnoitered the outfit and returned to the 
store and casually remarked that he was 
not feeling well and did not care for any 
dinner. Confidingly we rushed in, to a meal 
that sheep-herders would fear to face. 

About four o’clock we got away with great 
eclat and other things, in a four-horse prairie 
schooner. All went well for above five miles, 
and then the sand began. I thought I had 
seen sand in New Mexico before, but it was 
surely an optical delusion. The driver had 
said that he was from Missouri, but now 
we knew he played us false, for his language 
was not anywhere near adequate to the 
occasion. He no doubt swore to the best 
of his ability, but he lacked the finish of the 
accomplished Missouri mule skinner, and we 
were much disappointed in him. 

The old driver was also bringing a young 
fellow along to some place on the road, who 
was as full of talk as a dog is of fleas, and 
our driver got so hypnotized that he drove 
five miles beyond our ford before he awoke. 

We made up our minds to cross at any 
old ford we came to and get on the other 
side, to strike across the country for the road 
that we had missed. We did, and met an old 
fellow, who said it was just a little bit further 
on. It was a little bit, about five miles, most- 
ly elegant sand; but you need sand in this 
country. Our tribulations were now ended, 
as we saw stretching out before us, like a vision 
of the promised land, a magnificent mesa, and 
the course of the El Rita river, as it beckoned 
us on to the distant green-clad mountains, 
where the unsuspecting and guileless trout 
did not know that I was with the gang. 

We tarried awhile, eating our lunch, and in 
a few hours entered the noble town of El 
Rita, with a flourish and a good thirst. 

The Territorial Reform School is located 
here, and we were anxious to get away. If 
they ever get a pupil into this country, it’s 
a cinch he never gets away. It is thirty- 
five miles to the railroad (by sand) and a 
hundred miles to a cocktail, according to the 
Colonel’s reckoning. We tarried not long, but 
hied away to the green mountain dells, as it 
were, with a joyful hie. We arrived at our 
first camping ground about 5 p.M., but after 
assisting in unloading, the major-domo and 
the Colonel struck on any more work and 
rushed madly away in pursuit of the speckled 
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beauties—they persist in the colloquialism. 
|. Enlow and myself remained to make camp, 
as we wished to give the amateurs a chance 
at the trout. Word apparently had spread 
of my arrival and most of the wary trout 
had fled in terror up the creek. The Colonel 
caught, however, altogether, one, and the 
major-domo having got the other six, we 
fared very nicely. 

jThe second day of our stay we broke camp 
and moved several miles farther up the 
stream, to where the Finney boys were good 
and plenty. With my usual self-abnegation 
and modesty I refrained from the terrible 
slaughter of the fish. The fish were fine and 
plenty, the camp was a delightful grove, the 
stream as clear as—as anything, and a splendid 
bed of mint, as though specially set out by 
Providence, grew up to our very tent door, 
filling our innermost selves with joy and 
juleps. 

‘The major-domo showed his exquisite skill 
with the German oven, in the baking line, 
to the delight of the sheep-herders, who were 
our honored guests, and for whose delicate 
appetites he insisted on preparing the bread, 
of which they approved in great abundance 
and unanimity. Should he ever retire from 
the smelting line, his abilities as an artist in 
dough will insure him a position with the 
sheep-herders of El Rita. After two days of 
Elysian bliss, the major-domo announced our 
departure on the third. Why this hurried 
move I do not know, as we were in no danger 
of starvation. 

,But ’twas ours to obey, so we got up and 
got. I have not space to devote to the 
various thrilling and soul-stirring incidents 
that occurred during our stay, or on our 
perilous homeward march. Sufficient to say, 
we had the usual experience waiting on Mex- 
ican teamsters. If they had a year’s notice 
of a journey to Paradise they would still 
want three or four hours to fix their harness 
when the hour came to depart on that joy- 
ful trip. All went merry as a married belle, 
until we reached the Rio Chama and the 
sand, sand, sand and more sand. Footsore 
and weary, we plodded our way until mid- 
night—so as to be sure to catch the train 
next afternoon. We struck Espanola two 
hours ahead of time, after having performed 
an elaborate toilet at an irrigating ditch, 
and found the train three hours late. This 
gave us an opportunity to form (and cultivate) 
the acquaintance of ‘‘Shorty,”’ a very genial 
gentleman, who kept a bower of bliss that was 
an oasis in the desert. We made scientific 
tests of a number of liquids he happened to 
have on his premises, with agreeable results, 
especially to Shorty. We also got a square 
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meal. May Shorty’s shadow Iengthen long in 
the land. 
Albuquerque, N. M. The Judge 


ANNUAL MEETING OF ANGLERS CLUB 

The Anglers Club of New York, organized 
in November, after the preliminary steps 
had been taken at a meeting held in the 
offices of FIELD AND SrreAM, held its first an- 
nual meeting the night of January 9. The 
gathering followed an informal dinner at 
Mouquin’s Hotel, to which a number of anglers 
had been invited. At the meeting, which was 
called to order by President Robert B. Law- 
rence, there were present Messrs. Gonzalo Poey, 
Edward Cave, Robert B. Lawrence, Joseph E. 
Zdankiewicz, R. H. Geety, R. H. Chambers, 
Milton H. Smith, G. M. L. LaBranche, F. W. 
Sumner, James D. Smith, Dr. George W. 
Blakeslee, Harold De Rasloff, John E. Bull- 
winkle, Charles Stepath, Edward B. Rice, 
Tom. M. Jardine, Dr. R. J. Held, Thomas 
J. Conroy, Chancellor G. Levison, Henry 8. 
Hayes, J. Alden Weir, Perry D. Frazer and 
several others. 

Members were elected as follows: Bernard 
Waters, James H. Cruickshank, J. Alden Weir, 
Henry S. Hayes, Edward Farnham Todd, Tom 
M. Jardine and Robert Kennedy; and these 
associate members: Edward F. Payne of 
Highland Mills, N. Y., and Thomas J. Conroy. 

The club’s constitution, with several amend- 
ments simplifying the management of affairs, 
together with the articles of incorporation, 
which have been filed by Messrs. Lawrence, 
M.°H. Smith, Poey, Frazer, Cave, Levison and 
Bullwinkle, the incorporators, was finally 
adopted and ordered printed. Among other 
provisions adopted were these: All applica- 
tions for membership to be sent to the sec- 
retary, whose mail address is 501 West One 
Hundred and Sixty-fourth Street, New York 
City, who will transmit them to the chair- 
man of the committee on admissions. This 
committee to send each member, by mail, ten 
days prior to a meeting, the names of all ap- 
plicants for membership, and unless there is 
objection, the applicant to be voted for by 
this committee. 

Officers were then elected for the fiscal 
year as follows: President, Robert B. Law- 
rence; vice-president, Milton H. Smith; 
treasurer, Gonzalo Poey; secretary, Perry D. 
Frazer; members who, with the officers, 
constitute the board of directors: Chancellor 
G. Levison, John E. Bullwinkle and Edward 
Cave; committee on admissions, G. M. L. 
LaBranche, Edward B. Rice, Dr. R. J. Held, 
James D. Smith and Charles Stepath. 

On the questions of meeting and casting 
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places, Messrs LaBranche and Poey were 
appointed a committee to ascertain whether 
permission could be obtained to hold casting 
contests on one of the lakes in Central Park, 
while Messrs. Bullwinkle and Levison are 
to interview the Brooklyn park commissioner 
with reference to one of the lakes in Prospect 
Park. The secretary was authorized to 
make arrangements for holding business meet- 
ings at a place which was tendered the club 
for the purpose, the date of the next meeting 
to be February 13. Messrs. Levison and 
Conroy were appointed a committee to secure 
an appropriate club badge or button. 


MASSACHUSETTS FROG RAISING 


In their report for the year 1904, recently 
issued, the commissioners of fish and game of 
Massachusetts say that the continued abun- 
dance of weakfish on the northern coast of the 
state is one of those unexplainable phenomena 
of which the migratory species of fishes furnish 
so many examples. How long it may remain 
plentiful can only be conjectured, and its sud- 
den departure, in whole or in part, is one of 
those events which may occur at any time. 

“The question of breeding frogs as an ele- 
ment of work in connection with fish culture,” 
say the commissioners, ‘‘is a matter which the 
commission has seriously considered. It is, 
of course, a well-known fact that the frog isa 
marketable product of no little importance; 
it is consumed largely for food. This being 
the case, it seems right and proper that what 
otherwise may be waste water resources, such 
as swampy lands, shallow pools, etc., should 
be utilized in frog farming, if it is demonstrated 
that this can be successfully accomplished. 
Thereby an additional source of income can 
be made available to our farmers. 

‘In pursuance of the effort to acquire all in- 
formation relating to work done elsewhere along 
this line, a letter was addressed to Hon. W. E. 
Meehan, Commissioner of Fisheries of Penn- 
sylvania, who, we understood, has entered upon 
the work of breeding frogs for public distri- 
bution. His reply indicates a public interest 
in this new departure in pisciculture—perhaps 
it may more properly be called frog culture— 
that is most encouraging. Mr. Meehan writes 
in part as follows: 

““*Tf you had had the experience I did this 
summer, when public announcement was made 
that applications would be received for frogs 
hatched by the state, you would be even more 
thoroughly convinced that it was a matter of 
more than passing interest. There were about 
300,000 frogs hatched, and the blank applica- 
tions filled out called for nearly 2,000,000. In 
addition, there were several hundred letters 
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received after the last blank form had been 
sent out. There was not a nook or corner of 
the state from which applications were not re- 
ceived. The experiment has convinced me 
that the Department of Fisheries of Pennsyl- 
vania must hereafter go into frog culture on 
more extensive lines than brook trout, and, if 
possible, on lines as extensive as we do in some 
of our food fishes, namely, shad and white- 
fish. The frogs we raised last summer were 
from wild spawn. . hg 

“The press very properly gave wide mention 
of this work (in Massachusetts), and to that 
extent aided in an effort which ultimately may 
take high rank;‘since the prosecution of frog 
culture on a large scale may contribute mate- 
rially to the: profitable utilization of hereto- 
fore waste areas, and a consequent increased 
income to our agricultural population. The 
fullest utilization of all water resources for the 
production of food is, we believe, a justifiable 
ambition of this commission, especially if im- 
portant results can be accomplished with com- 
- paratively small outlays. For this reason, ex- 
periments may soon be made by us to test the 
feasibility of breeding frogs on a large scale in 
this state; but it is evident that such work can- 
not be accomplished on a plan of sufficient 
magnitude with the facilities now at our com- 
mand. And frog culture, which now seems 
far simpler than fish culture was at the begin- 
ning, is only a suggestion of the yet unde- 
veloped possibilities that await the progressive 
fish culturist in the immediate future.” 

The commission treats at some length the 
question of mortality of fish in ponds, espe- 
cially in late spring and summer. ‘‘Of course 
suck mortality threatened large depletion of 
fish life in the interior waters,” says the report, 
“and a consequent diminution of the opportv- 
nities for sport or the obtainment of food. 
Under the circumstances it is not remarkable 
that many of those interested in fishing, and 
naturally apprehensive of the result of such 
an apparent epidemic, should appeal to the 
commission for information as to the cause 
of the mortality, and likewise for a remedy, if 
obtainable. 

#\‘Realizing the importance of the matter, 
both from an economic and scientific point of 
view, measures were taken as promptly as pos- 
sible to make inquiries regarding it. Dr. 
George W. Field, then biologist of the com- 
mission, was sent to the western part of the 
state to examine into the cause of complaints 
which had come from that direction. Much 
of the trouble had then passed, but he was 
able to discover one supposed cause of the 
fatality. After careful and extended search, 
three fish were found in Pontoosuc lake still 
showing a slight evidence of life, but lying 
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belly up on the bottom of the pond. Exam- 
ination of these showed a great number of 
larval eestode worms in the body cavity, in 
the walls of the stomach and in the liver. 
These worms appear to have been migrating 
from the stomach into the tissues, and may 
have been in such numbers as to cause the 
death of the fish in the same manner as the mi- 
gration of trichine causes death in man in 
cases of trichinosis. There is no danger to be 
feared from eating fish infested by these ces- 
todes, since it is not probable that they would 
live and develop ip the human stomach and 
tissues. 

‘It is possible that these parasitic worms 
may have been the cause of much of the mor- 
tality last spring in Pontoosuc and Onota lakes 
and Cheshire reservoir. These waters were 
examined by our biologist, who reported that 
the mortality was not due to the use of dyna- 
mite, poison and pollution of the water, or to 
spawning, but possibly to this cestode, about 
which little or nothing is known, and least of 
all a remedy for dealing with the difficulty. It 
has been evident, however, that there is more 
than one cause for the mortality which has 
beea so much in evidence, last year and this, 
in ponds and rivers of this state. Lack of 
reasonable supply of oxygen in the water has 
been one prolific cause of death to fishes. 

‘Meantime the attention of the commission 
has been invited to another cause of mortality 
to fish life in our fresh waters, viz., an exces- 
sive growth of certain forms of alge, their death 
and decay, and consequent diminution of 
oxygen in the water. It seems entirely rea- 
sonable that a superabundance of algal matter 
may account in large part for much destruction 
of fish life that would be scarcely explainable 
upon any other hypothesis. Experiments of 
purifying water by the addition of copper sul- 
phate, carried on by Dr. Charles Harrington 
at Massapoag lake, Sharon, the results of which 
are now under observation by the state Board 
of Health and by the biologist of this commis- 
sion, are as yet incomplete. The conclusions 
may be discussed in a subsequent report.” 


UPS AND DOWNS OF A FISH HATCHERY 


Fortune exhibits many whims in a fish 
hatchery. Recently we were reading over 
some old reports from various hatcheries, and 
among them we found those from two hatch- 
eries in Massachusetts especially interesting, 
as illustrating the triumphs and the trials 
of the hatchery superintendent. Superintend- 
ent Arthur Merrill of the Sutton station, in his 
report for the year ending December 31, 
1903, says in part: 

The collection of brook trout eggs in 1902, 
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from which the stock of fish raised this year 
was hatched, amounted to 624,000, obtained 
from 640 trout. Of these, 200,000 eggs were 
shipped to the Adams hatchery in January, 
and 424,000 were kept here for hatching. 
In May 255,000 brook trout fry were distributed 
and the remaining fry of this species, which, 
less the loss in hatching, was 100,000, were 
reserved for rearing to tingerlings. 

In addition, 25,000 brook trout fry and 
20,000 landlocked salmon try were hatched 
from eggs obtained from the United States 
Fish Commission, and 20,000 brown trout fry 
from eggs collected from brood fish in the 
pond here. The stock of brown trout was in- 
creased in the spring by 15,0U0 fry received 
from the Hadley hatchery. 

No rainbow trout eggs were received, and 
for the first time in several years no stock 
of this fish was raised at this station for 
distribution. The whole stock of fry reserved 
was 180,000, which was 27,0U0U less than the 
number kept for rearing last year. ‘The 
fingerlings raised this year were somewhat 
less in number than those of 1902, but far 
superior in size and quality. No _ trouble 
was experienced from epidemuc and 
no sickly lots of fish were on hand at the time 
of distribution, the season when such trouble 
is to be mostly apprehended. Some feeble 
lots of fry in the upper tubs in the spring, 
and brown trout later in the summer in the 
same place, were the only fish that sutfered 
loss from sickness, and the loss in these cases 
was slight. The fish of ail kinds, and in all 
ponds, were larger than the year before, and, 
with but one former lot ex sagt were large 
than any previously grown here. As a result, 
it was possible to fill a largely increased number 
of applications satisfactorily. Several thou- 
sand fish excee »ded four inches in length, and 
hundreds were five and six inches long. Many 
of these large fish were males, sexually mature, 
though only eight months old. The rapid, 
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healthy growth of the fish was largely due to 
the rains of the summer, which were very 
abundant, and maintained a full supply of 


spring water which did not deteriorate in the 
summer and fall. 

The fry were distributed as usual for rearing, 
the brook trout in tubs and pools supplied by 
cpring water and the brown trout and salmon 
(except some trial lots in the upper 
below the dam where the pens and tubs receive 
their water supply from the pon 
of the tubs below the dam were e: 


1 
tubs) 





i. ‘Lhe most 


ipty through- 


out the summer, because of the failure to receive 
rainbow trout eggs. 
yy 1e€ grow 8) 1€ Iiry presented no upbusua 
The g th of the fry | ted | 


it was observed that the great 
increase in size was not at the expense of 
numbers, for the pools where the largest 
ones were grown contained as many or more 
than usual. ihe upper tubs produced less 
brook trout than usual, and one pond showed 
a shrinkage, 6,000 being produced where 
10,000 were grown the year before, but this 
was fully made up by gains in the other 


feature, but 
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pene. The total number of fingerling brook 
trout raised was a little,over 50,000 

The heaviest loss of trout fry was from 
causes generally termed unknown. This in- 
cludes the losses from frogs, snakes, preda- 
tory birds, animals and insects, cannibalism 
among the trout, and loss from disease or 
weakness, when, as is often the case, mud, 
Vv egetation or masses of conferva conceal the fish 
that die. The loss varied in different pools, 
and was invariakt y more severe where access 
to the water is 2asy, and especially where 
the margin is shallow. It is possible to reduce 
this loss some by making improvements that 
will safeguard the fish, and permit care for 
them that will check cannibalism and disease, 
Although, as a rule, the limit of production has 
been reached in the ponds, there are some ex- 
ceptions each year, where the losses are heavier 
than ordinary, and a pond may yield several 
thousand less than it should. The results 
were such in one of the smaller ponds, where 
the stock of fish exceeded by several thousand 
the number in that pool any year before; 
but at midsummer the fish disappeared rapid- 
ly, and were soon reduced to less than the 
ordinary stock, but not the slightest evidence 
as to what was taking them was found. The 
——- was enclosed with netting, and the losses 
cease 

From 20,000 salmon eggs 18,000 to 19,000 
fry were secured, but soon after hatching this 
number was reduced one-third by failure 
of the water supply in the hatchery, due to 
defects in the pipes. ‘These fish escaped the 
attacks of disease that have depleted this 
kind in years before, and 10,000 were planted 
in equal lots in various ponds. 

the 35,000 brown trout fry produced 9,000 
fingerlings. One lot of these were grown in the 
plank pens near the hatchery, where the loss 
of fry was quite heavy through the spring 
months, but the fingerlings raised were ex- 
ceedingly large. The rest of the brown trout 
were grown in the upper tubs in spring water, 
and were small, though healthy; the loss was 
very slight. 

in April 5,000,000 pike perch eggs were 
received from the United States Fish Com- 
mission station at Swanton, Vt., on Lake 
Champlain, but they were in such bad con- 
dition on arrival that only 1,000,000 hatched. 
This number, however, was all that could 
be hatched well with the present flow of water, 
as the supply pipes are badly clogged with rust 
scales. 

The loss of fry due to snakes and fish-eating 
birds was possibly less than usual, as not 80 
many of them were seen about the ponds, 
and greater success attended their pte ure 
when they did appear. ‘Thirty kingfishers 
were killed, nearly all of them by means of 
pole-traps placed over the ponds where they 
usually fished. Nine herons were trapped 
before midsummer, and for the rest of the 
season none were seen. A method of trapping 
herons was tried that proved very effective, 
and will doubtless serve to keep the numbers of 
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this bird well reduced. Small pools, three 
to four feet broad, were made near the prin- 
cipal feeding ponds, and around the margins 
under the water a circle of traps was placed. 
The herons were attracted to these pools by 
a few trout, usually about twenty, placed 
therein, and rarely escaped capture at the 
first visit. Snakes were well reduced in the 
spring and previous fall by hunting them on 
warm days, when they were out sunning them- 
selves. Many were killed then, and few were 
seen about the ponds during the summer. 
The insect that has frequented the upper tubs 
for several seasons appeared at the usual time, 
and destroyed trout that could not be es- 
timated at less than several thousand. Covers 
were fitted more effectively than usual, but it 
was not possible to prevent the loss wholly, 
as misplaced or warped covers often exposed 


the fish. The invader, whatever it was, 
preferred “brook trout. Brown trout and 
salmon, though left uncovered, were not 


touched, and the same was observed of rain- 
bow trout in previous years. 

Before another season a new line of pipe 
to supply the hatchery will be laid to a point 
halfway down the pond, and it is intended to 
locate the tubs at this place, using the hatchery 
pipe to supply them. It is believed that the 
removal will end the trouble, as the insect 
causing it appears to inhabit the locality 
near the tubs, where the woods are dense and 
the ground covered with thick deposits of 
mould, underneath and through which num- 
erous springs flow. The new location selected 
is dry, open ground. 

In the No. 2 pond a stone dam was built, cut- 
ting off the shallow arm at the head, and 
making another pool which will serve for 
rearing fry. This dam is broad, up and down 
stream; it is also provided with a covered 
wasteway, which makes an excellent shelter 
for the yearling trout that are in the pond be- 
low. Walls of stone laid in cement were 
started from this dam, to eventually continue 
around the pond; and, following this work, 
the bottom will be paved with flagstones with 
cemented joints. ‘lhe pond is. used to hold 
the brood stock after spawning, and it is found 
necessary to take some measures to prevent 
them injuring themselves through their efforts 
to go through the spawning process. The 
fish, though relieved of their eggs, still appear 
to be sexually excited, and work as though 
they had the eggs to deposit; they dig holes 
for nests in the bottom of the pond, which is 
gravel so hard that it can only with great 
difticulty be loosened with a pick. The ex- 
haustion and injuries because of this work 
are fatal to many fish, the number lost some- 
times exceeding one hundred large trout. 
If stones can be carted to this place in the 
winter, this work can be done another year, 
and a repetition of the loss mentioned can be 
prevented. 

The spawning is late this year, because 
of the unusually cold season. The collection 
of trout eggs has been greatly delayed, because 
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of the ice that formed in the brood pond; 
and some eggs have been lost in consequence 
of fish spawning under the ice. The number 
of spawners were less than expected; due 
in part to an excess of males in the young 
stock added to the breeders the year before, 
and in part to a decrease in the fish put into 
the pond. We will get upwards of 600,000 
brook trout eggs, more than 40,000 brown 
trout eggs, and 1 have collected 6,000 healthy 
and vigorous eggs from: four landlocked salmon 
that weighed 24 to 3 pounds each. 

The stock of brood brook trout on hand con- 
sists of 650 adults and 1,500 yearlings. Of 
the former, 30U are large males, that should be 
disposed of; and there is also an excess of 
300 yearling males that we do not need. 

1 have found about the usual number of 
adult tish atfected by the throat disease, and 
taken about fifty thus aiilicted from the brood 
pond. Among the yearlings | have found 
about the same number having the disease 
in an incipient stage; these have also been re- 
moved, tor the disease would ultimately 
develop so as to spoil their usefulness before 
another spawning season. 


The following extract from the 1903 report 
of William D. Tripp, superintendent of the 
Hadley station, indicates the obstacles met 
with in attempting to rear fingerling trout or 
salmon there: shed 

The attempt to raise fingerlings may be 
considered a failure, and less success was se- 
cured this year with brown and rainbow 
trout than with brook trout. ‘The fry of all 
varieties died ‘in large numbers, and nothing 
that could be done was sutlicient to prevent 
the fatalities. The brown trout suffered 
the greatest mortality, only 100 fingerlings 
being reared from nearly 35,000 fry. The 
rainbow trout did only a little better; 1,400 
of these reached the fingerling stage. The 
brook trout did slightly better than either of 
the other species, 3,500 fingerlings being saved 
out of 30,000 fry. This was contrary to the 
usual experience, for in previous years the 
rainbow and brown trout fry have endured 
the conditions at Hadley with less loss than 
brook trout. 

The temperature of the water received 
into the hatching house from the artesian 
well that was drilled last year remained evenly 
warm during the winter, consequently the 
eggs hatched quickly and the fry grew very 
fast during the cold weather; they attained 
an extraordinary size before the period for 
the spring distribution arrived. 

In preparation for raising fingerlings, and 
with the hope that better results could be 
secured by using the water from the artesian 
well than by using the brook water, as former- 
ly, in March a system of twenty tubs was ar- 
ranged in front of the hatching house, the 
tubs being removed from alongside of the 
brook, where they stood last year. These 
were placed on a platform built in a terrace- 
like form, so that the tubs were arranged in 
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groups of fours,,one group below the other, 
thus permitting the,;water to) flow, by! giavi- 
tation, from one set of tub into the other, 
thereby, supplying Jail with, one lot of water. 
To accomplish this, a pipe was connected, 
inside the hatching house, ,withythat which 
led from the artesian well and supplied the 
hatchery with water. ~The, outer end of this 
new pipe led into the, upper tier of tubs, 
from which the water passed, as already 
stated, into the tubs next below, and so on 
through the whole system. Unfortunately, 
however, it was discovered that, after the 
water was turned on to its fullest capacity, 
the supply was insutlicient for both tubs and 
hatchery. 

After the greater part of the,fry were dis- 
tributed from the hatchery, where they had 
been kept in the troughs until that time, 
several thousands were put into the tubs; 
but in a few days these began to die rapidly, 
although no cause could be assigned for the 
mortality, for the fish were in the same kind 
of water that they had done well in while 
in the hatchery. 

The large rearing pool above the pond, 

where the brook trout are kept, and which is 
supplied with water from flowing wells, was 
divided into four nearly equal sections by 
partitions of plank and wire-netting screens. 
in April 50,000 brook trout fry were put into 
three sections of this pool, and in May 25,000 
rainbow trout fry were placed in the fourth 
compartment. Much reliance was placed on 
this pool, in which the conditions were thought 
to be favorable to success. Floats made of 
willow were placed in each section, to furnish 
shade for the fry and to assist in keeping 
the water cool. 
ii Phe young fish ate well and grew fast. 
Very few dead fry were seen in the pool, but 
they disappeared mysteriously from day to 
day without apparent cause. In July, how- 
ever, when the fry had attained a size which 
would permit of their being handled, they 
were all caught for sorting into different 
grades, according to size. It was then seen 
that their size ranged from one and one-half 
inches to four inches in length, and the con- 
clusion was reached that the mysterious 
losses were due to cannibalism, the larger 
trout having indulged in their propensity 
to devour their smaller brethren. 

After having been sorted into different 
grades, so as to get fish nearly of the same 
size for each grade, the trout were returned 
to the sections again, and there was no further 
fear of cannibalism, for some time, at ‘east; 
it is probable there was no further loss from this. 

Meantime, 20,000 brown trout fry were 
kept in the tubs until a considerable number 
died and all appeared to be weak and sickly. 
It was then decided to remove them to a small 

ol, where the conditions were thought to be 
airly good. But the trout were so weak 
when put into the pool that all of them went 
to the bottom and lay there quite inert. And 
now came a catastrophe, for what had looked 
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like little sticks lying on the bottom of the 
pool turned out to be cadisworms, and the 
iry were soon seized, killed and devoured by 
them; only the few trout which still had 
strength sutlicient to shake off the worms 
escaped the slaughter. 

As will be seen from the; foregoing, all 
attempts to raise fingerlings at this station 
have failed, and ‘all species have suffered 
alike. It would be better undoubtedly to 
put the fry into the brooks than to try to rear 
them to fingerlings with the conditions as they 
are. The little additional water obtained 
from the artesian well is warmer than we had 
before, and is of no practical use for rearing 
fingerlings. Nor is it considered feasible to 
secure additional spring water enough to be 
of any service without a large expenditure 
of money, and even then the chances of the 
water being suitable for trout raising are not 
promising. 

At the present time there are 475 brook 
trout in the brood pond, varying from two 
to three years old; there are also 2,000 brook 
trout that were a year old in March, 1903. 
So far as known, 209 le brook trout are 
missing from the brooa ».ad. Presumably 
they have been destroyed by enemies, to 
which reference will be made in a succeeding 
paragraph. 

There are on hand in the pool above the 
large pond 435 rainbow trout that are three 
and four years old. In the planked pools 
below the dam there are 132 four-year-old 
brown trout that are in excellent condition. 
Only three fish of this species have been lost 
this year, and those now living are in fine 
condition. They have done well, despite 
the comparatively high temperature of the 
water in mid-summer. Eighty-five four-year- 
old landlocked salmon are also kept in the 
planked pools near the brown trout, and appear 
to thrive. 

The adult fish, or trout from a year old 
upward, seem to do well in water that fry 
rapidly die in. Where the brown trout 
and landlocked salmon were kept the water 
was supplied from the large pond through a 
three-inch pipe. Its temperature ranged from 
60° to 68° F., and the fish apparently did well 
in either. In the pool where the adult rain- 
bow trout were kept the temperature was from 
55° to 68°, and where the brook trout were 
located it went from 57° to 68° F. 

It will thus be seen that the maximum 
summer temperature of the water at this 
station is 68° F., which is high for trout, 
and the fact that S. fontinalis does so well 
is a reason for satisfaction. 

Nothing has been done in building new pools, 
for there is no water for any more, and those 
already available are sufficient for any antici- 
pated needs of this station. 

The willows which were planted along the 
sides of the pools have taken root, and | 
grew to about three feet tall last summer. It 
will be some time before they will be big 
enough to properly shade the pools. Nothing 
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beyond this and the planting of a few other 
trees near the pools has been attempted 
in the way of providing shade or shrubbery, 
for there are about thirty head of cattle 
continuously roaming over the land of this 
station, which is not fenced, and they would 
destroy anything they could browse on. 

Much effort has been expended to keep in 
check the various enemies of trout that have 
caused so much destruction in the brood 
pond. During the year five mink have been 
trapped, and six herons (commonly called 
“quaks”), three blue herons and twenty- 
two kingfishers have been shot. Many others 
have been seen that could not be approached 
near enough to make a shot effective. It is 
possible fish hawks were among the depre- 
dators, but none were killed. An eel twenty- 
eight inches long was caught while the large 
trout were being taken for their eggs. It is 
well known that the eel is very destructive 
to fish life, and this specimen has no doubt 
been an active factor in reducing the stock 
of breeding trout. Whether there are more 
or not in the big pond is a matter of con- 
jecture, for the bottom is soft mud, and eels 
could bury deep into it and escape observation, 
should it be drained. 

The outlook for eggs this fall and the coming 
winter does not differ materially from that 
of last year. There are about the same num- 
ber of large brook trout, but more or less eggs 
should be secured from the 2,000 yearlings. 

The brown trout will probably yield about 
as many eggs as last year; they should not 
fall below 60,000, and may considerably exceed 
that number. 

Inasmuch as only a few of the rainbow 
trout spawned for the first time early in the 
present year, many of them had not attained 
sexual maturity, and had no eggs. This 
spawning season they are expected to yield 
a much larger number, but of course no esti- 
mate can be given that may be nearly correct. 

From one female landlocked salmon 1,000 
eggs were taken about the middle of November, 
but as late as the last of that month there 
were no indications that any more of this 
species were gravid. 


POSITION OF THE REEL IN BAIT-CASTING 


In line with what Mr. Frazer had to say 
in the December number on this subject 
(“English Anglers and American Tackle,”’ 
page 854), we are in receipt of numerous 
letters asking Dr. Henshall to express him- 
self in the matter, since many anglers look 
to him as the court cf last resort in matters 
pertaining to bass fishing. 

Mr. Henshall had already written at length 
on this subject, in The American Fish Cul- 
turist for May, 1905, and since that pub- 
lication has been absorbed by Fieip AND 
Stream, we deem it appropriate to reprint 
what Dr. Henshall wrote at that time, rather 
than ask him to write it all over again: 
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‘‘Tournament casting has its good points 
and beneficial results, though it is often 
decried as bearing no resemblence to the cast- 
ing practised in actual fishing. The objections 
are raised mostly by those who, while good 
and successful anglers, lack the ability or 
knack of making long casts. While it is true 
that some of the best tournament casters 
are not anglers, or at best but poor ones, they, 
nevertheless, deserve much credit for the great 
skill displayed in their performances, and in 
evolving the best and most suitable rods 
and tackle for producing them. 

‘“‘T have been asked to say something 
on the subject of the position of the reel in 
bait-casting, as there is a tendency of late 
years, especially with the heavy rods for tuna 
and tarpon fishing, and also with the very 
short rod used in overhead casting for black 
bass, to place the reel on top with the handle 
to the right. While that plan is, in most cases, 
a matter of choice or habit, it is essentially 
wrong. Neither multiplying nor click reels 
were intended to be used in that position, and 
because some anglers prefer to place them 
so is no argument that it is right. 

‘*Placing the reel on the top of the rod, on a 
line with the guides, and grasping the rod 
loosely where it balan+es, the reel naturally, 
and in accordance with the law of gravitation, 
turns to the under side of the rod. No 
muscular effort is required to keep it there, 
as is the case where the reel is used on top, 
which with heavy reels is considerable. The 
reel and guides being on the under side when 
playing a fish, the strain is upon the guides, and 
is equally distributed along the entire rod, 
while with the reel and guides on top the strain 
is almost entirely on the extreme tip of the 
rod, and the friction is much greater. 

“With the multiplying reel underneath 
and the handle to the right, the rod is held at 
nearly its balancing point, with the rod hand 
partly over the reel, with the index or middle 
finger, or both, just forward of the reel, to guide 
the line on the spool in reeling. The click 
reel being entirely behind the rod hand, and 
underneath, at the extreme butt, the rod can be 
grasped at its balancing point by the left hand, 
and the line reeled with the other. 

‘‘Where the multiplying reel is placed on 
top, with the handle to the right, and the 
thumb used for guiding the line on the spool, 
there is a constant tendency of the reel to get 
to the under side, where it properly belongs. 
To overcome this wabbling of the reel, and 
to insure more steadiness, the butt of the rod 
is braced against the stomach by the reel-on- 
top anglers—certainly a most ungraceful and 
unbecoming thing to do with a light rod. 
With the tarpon or tuna rod, and with the 
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reel either on top or underneath, a socket for 
the rod butt becomes necessary in playing 
a very heavy fish. 

“In casting from the reel with a light 
rod it is turned partly or entirely on top, with 
the right thumb on the spool. When the cast 
is made the rod is at once transferred to the 
left hand in tke position for reeling in the 
line, with the index finger pressing it against 
the rod. The fish can be played with the 
left hand, leaving the right hand free to reel 
when necessary. Or in case a fish is unusually 
heavy and its resistance is great, the rod 
can be taken in the right hand, with the thumb 
on the spool to control the giving of line. 
When the opportunity occurs for reeling, the 
rod is again transferred to the left hand. 

“Tt is very much easier to use the reel under- 
neath when one becomes accustomed to it, 
and it has been used in this way for centuries 
by the British angler. As the reel originated 
in England, it is to be presumed that the 
manufacturers and anglers of that country 
know its proper position on the rod.” 

And yet, there are a great many (a good 
majority, we believe), practical bass anglers, 
skilled in the art of wielding the modern 
short bait-casting rod, who will side with 
Mr. Frazer, notwithste nding the contentions 
of such authorities as Dr. Henshall and 
Chancellor G. Levison. Perhaps some of the 
justly famous Kalamazoo contingent will tell 
us, once for all, just how the reel should 
be placed—and, we hope, how they manage 
to make such phenomenally long casts; it is 
whispered about in New York that they 
behave not unlike a baseball pitcher, in mak- 
ing their cast, and some declare they ‘‘take 
a run at it.” 


FISHERIES OF THE GULF STATES 


As an industry, the fisheries of Western 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas have increased materially during recent 
years, and the latest report of the United States 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries contains 
much interesting matter relating to the Gulf 
waters during the year ending with June, 1903. 
Since 1897, when the last previous canvass 
was made, there has been a large increase both 
in the number of persons employed in the com 
mercial fisheries and in the capital invested. 
Eighteen thousand and twenty-nine persons 
were engaged in the business, of whom 12,901 
were fishermen and the balance shoremen. 
More than one-third of the total number were 
engaged in Florida. The total capital invested 
was $4,707,460. Mississippi has shown the 
largest increase since 1897, or 145.11 per cent. 
Fishing and transporting vessels to the number 
of 714 were employed. Their tonnage was 
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9,221 and their value $953,925. In the shore 
fisheries 7,102 boats were employed, their value 
being $707,129. Fishing apparatus used was 
valued at $198,414, shore and accessory prop- 
erty at $1,586,672, and $919,400 cash capital 
was invested. In 1902 the aggregate products 
of the fisheries were 113,696,970 pounds, 
valued at $3,494,196. The gulf coast of 
Florida produced 48,120,019 pounds of the 
total. The more important species in the 
fisheries of these states are oysters, the yield 
of which was 34,115,935 pounds, or 4,873,705 
bushels, valued at $1,263,689; mullet, includ- 
ing mullet roe, 27,233,322 pounds, $448,806; 
sponges, 346,889 pounds, $364,422; shrimp, 
12,366,915 pounds, $198,979; trout or sque- 
teague, 4,789,047 pounds, $173,207; buffalo- 
fish, 3,006,610 pounds, $26,556; catfish, 2,415,- 
315 pounds, $72,991; channel bass or redfish, 
2,607,881 pounds, $82,622; Spanish mackerel, 
1,583,891 pounds, $64,458; sheepshead, 1,974,- 
815 pounds, $48,590, and crabs, 1,708,625 
pounds, $29,741. A number of other species 
also were taken in considerable quantities. 

Since 1897 the total yield of the fisheries 
has increased 48,336,347 pounds, or 73.95 per 
cent., in quantity, and $1,222,470, or 53.81 
per cent., in value, divided among the different 
states in varying proportions, with by far the 
greater part in Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida. The most remarkable gain was in 
Mississippi, where the quantity of products 
increased 199.20 per cent. and the value 187.68 
percent. All of the states showed an increased 
catch of the more mportant species since 1897, 
and in all the states except Texas, there was 
also a large increase in the catch of oysters. 

The oyster fishery is extensive in all the 
states of this region, the yield being largest in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Oysters have been 
cultivated to some extent in Alabama in recent 
years, and in 1902 the yield from planted areas 
was 53,844 bushels, having a value of $39,475, 
or more than 48 per cent. of the value of the 
entire oyster output of the state. In the other 
states not much progress has so far been made 
in oyster planting, but in Mississippi and 
Louisiana laws have recently been enacted 
for the protection and improvement of the 
natural oyster grounds, and in the latter state 
eu..is are being made to develop the use of 
unproductive areas for the purpose of oyster 
cultivation. 


FISH DISTRIBUTION IN WISCONSIN 


The enormous increase in the work of the 
fish commission of Wisconsin is shown by 
the totals of fish planted. In 1877 only 
eight and a quarter million fish were 
planted, and only a little more than one mil- 
lion in 1881, the increase from year to year 
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having been gradual but material. High 
water mark was reached in 1991, when nearly 
143,000,000 fish were planted. This number 
included 78,200,000 wall-eyed pike. The com- 
missioners collected a large number of bass in 
the following manner. We quote from their 
report: 

“Our work of catching and distributing 
black bass from the sloughs along the Mississ- 
sippi river was productive of very good results. 
Conditions were favorable for the work, the 
stage of water being low and the sloughs com- 
paratively free from weeds and moss. We 
collected from this source 117,900 bass which 
were planted in inland waters. Most of these 
fish would have died in the sloughs if we had 
not rescued them. We were obliged to dis- 
continue this work because of the heavy rain- 
storms which so filled the sloughs that the fish 
spread out in the weeds and grass along the 
banks, thus preventing their capture. Had 
it not been for the heavy rains we could have 
continued this work for several weeks and 
greatly increased the distribution.” 


THE FISH WORLD ABROAD 


FOREIGN FISHES IN FRANCE 


At a late meeting of the French Central 
Fishery Society there arose an saimated dis- 
cussion on this subject, introduced by a letter 
from M. Bruant ,inspector of waters and fish- 
eries, seeking information about the acclima- 
tization of the American dwarf catfish (A meriu- 
rus nebulosus) which he thought of introduc- 
ing into the river Nonette, where there are 
remarkable plantations of water cresses, in- 
dicating the character and temperature of 
the water, and where the carp, perch, pike and 
rainbow trout thrive. 

M. Lavollee cited two experiments of his own, 
made several years ago, one in a small and 
shallow closed pond, another in a pond of 
about 13 hectares (32 acres). His conclusion 
was that in the closed pond the catfishes ap- 
peared to devour everything they could find to 
eat, even the fry of other fishes. In the larger 
pond where breeding fish were placed, they 
bred with entire success without hindering 
the development of other kinds of fish, and 
the result was a superabundance of fish in the 
pond. The catfish is‘an easy-going fish, making 
himself at home in any sort of water. On the 
whole, M. Lavallee advises one having already 
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good fishes that are doing well, not to run the 
risk of introducing a littleknown sort that 
may prove inferior to the old kinds and may 
destroy their young. 

M. Rathelot pronounced the introduction 
of the catfish into French waters a misfortune; 
it is excessively voracious and yet grows 
slowly. 

M. Bruyere maintained that no other fish 
grows faster than the catfish. 

M. Rathelot added that having already the 
rainbow trout, that was enough of foreign 
fishes. He looked with dismay on the in- 
vasion of the catfish and the sunfish, which 
he feared would increase like the hotu, which 
was certainly the most detestable fish in French 
waters, and whose introduction was one of 
the grossest errors of our times. 

Several other gentlemen took part in the 
discussion, all expressing opinions against the 
unguarded introduction of foreign fishes. 

Action was taken looking toward legislative 
prohibition of such introductions without the 
prior approval of a commission composed of 
competent fish culturists, and some speakers 
favored public measures for the destruction 
of the hotu. 


PUBLIC LECTURES ON MARINE FISHES 


At Berlin, the Institute for Oceanography 
has arranged for a series of public lectures 
on their topics, which embrace the following 
on fishes: 1. Salmon and Eel, two Migratory 
Fishes of our 2. The Biology and 
Economic History of the Herring. 3. The 
Life-conditions of Deep-sea Animals. 4. 
Ceylon and’ the* Pearl-fishery. 


Seas. 


LARGE FISHES 


Salmon. A salmon four feet one inch 
Jong and weighing forty-four pounds, was 
taken recently in the river Fochabers, Ire- 
land. Another taken in the Tay, Scotland, 
weighed sixty-three pounds. The largest 
salmon on record was taken in the Tweed 
many years ago and weighed seventy pounds. 

Pike. Near Budweiss in Bohemia, a pike 
was taken in November that weighed twenty 
pounds, 

Carp. In the Sumter lake, Germany, a 
carp of twenty-eight pounds was tak n last 
October. 


Cras. G. ATKINS. 














THE “TANK” AND ITS VISITORS 


Near the little town of Owasso, Indian Ty., 
there is a large pond that, following a West- 
ern custom, is locally known as ‘‘the tank.” 
Being domiciled in this town one autumn, 
! found it very desirable to ‘‘use” about 
the tank in the early mornings. 

It was a large pond, a quarter mile long by 
three hundred yards wide, banked by a 
heavy dam at one end—just the place to hide 
behind and pot ducks—while the other end and 
the sides were fringed with willows, cat-tails, 
and horseweeds in which nature grew her 
own duck blinds. The tank was by turns 
the roosting, feeding, and play ground of the 
fowls of the air and the water. 

Once for a week a flock of trumpeter swans 
were in the pond every day, appearing about 
ten o’clock, regularly, and taking flight 
before sundown. No end of schemes were 
tried for a shot at the wary fowls but they 
stayed in the middle of the pond, until a 
wise man began to worry them with a rifle, 
when they left for good. 

A few real wintry days got switched into 
November and the geese came_ south. 
Then it snowed and the wind blew from the 
northwest; but the geese stayed. Through 
the day they fed in the big corn-fields or 
on the burnt prairie, and at night they packed 
into the tank. Usually the geese came late and 
went early, but one blue-gray evening when 
the snow fell so many were killed that Owasso 
feather beds are plumper for the slaughter 
even to this day. After a warm south rain 
the geese thinned out, but in their place came 
the ducks, back’again, pintails, mallards, widg- 
eons, greenwing teal, redheads, and the other 
kinds that go along. 

It was then I used to prowl about the tank 
in the early hours when everybody else was 
in bed—except an old gray coyote that limped, 
the ducks and me. I cannot tell about 
that wolf, nor all the ducks, nor a lone goose, 
nor of all the pot shots I made; the noisy 
mallards and the diving canvasbacks require 
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long stories of theirown. However, I will take 
you along one morning. 

Of course it was early, so early that I 
could not distinguish whether another prowling 
figure was the coyote or the banker’s old 
shepherd dog—not that I would have shot the 
lonesome old grizzled chap, for he was com- 
pany for me those mornings. I walked 
down behind the dam, wondering how many 
ducks I could kill at just one shot. The water 
lapped slowly against the rocks but it didn’t, 
so far as I could see, bob and wave any black 
shadows, out there in the fog, that might be 
ducks. 

Making my way to the east end of the 
pond, I sat upon a bunch of prairie hay to 
wait. I heard a black bass jump and fall 
back into the water. A blue jay rustled 
the leaves in a scrub oak where he was roosting, 
a blackbird flew across a narrow neck of the 
pond, looking so large in the fog that I raised 
my gun. Down a far-reaching arm of the lake 
a mallard quacked sleepily. I heard wings 
overhead, and once detected the ‘squeak, 
squeak”’ of wood-ducks; but I could only 
see the fog and the variations of light be- 
tween water, land and sky. 

Without warning, four big ducks curved 
out of the fog to splash into the water thirty 
yards below me. Unable to see them for the 
cat-tails, I sat there speculating as to what 
had best be done. I wanted those ducks, 
wanted all four of them, and I knew just 
where they were, too. But it was a long 
walk around an arm of the lake to get in sight 
of the little open hole into which they had 
dropped. Debating as to how many shots 
I would lose by the maneuver, I eventually 
and reluctantly got up and walked around 
the arm, 

Sure enough, there they were, the long, dark 
bodies with heads alertly erect. It was a time 
for action. I fired just under the upstretched 
necks—the ducks got up fifty yards away, from 
in front of my original position, quacking 
derisively; worse than that, the whole pond 
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bad turned to ducks, who swore at me in 
duck language as they went away. I had 
shot into four b'ack bunches of grass! 

I walked slowly back to the blind. The 
fog lowered and I caught a glimpse of the sun, 
big and red; then it disappeared. The fog 
blew against me and smelled of the water. 
Hearing the rush of wings, I looked up to see a 
big bird right upon me—the gun was pitched 
ahead, fired, then swung and fired again. 
The first duck doubled up, wings, neck and 
head, falling on the little tongue of land, but 
the other flew unsteadily across the pond, 
gave up suddenly and fell straight down. 
I got the drake, smoothed his feathers and 
persuaded myself that he was the most beau- 
tiful pin-tail drake I had ever seen. 

It was becoming lighter now, and from 
the west I heard a rushing sound which I 
mistook for the wind, which rises very sudden- 
ly at daylight sometimes. It was a large 
flock of ducks, high in the air and coming 
down with set wings. They circled the pond 
out of my reach, then dropped on the opposite 
side where thick willows overhung the water— 
I had them, I knew that. It would take 
time, but they were right in easy reach of 
those willows and drifting to the shore. 

Sitting behind that fringe of willows I 
watched those ducks, fifty or a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty of them, and I had them 
at my mercy, every one. Sometimes I would 
cover a bunch of a dozen or so and then I 
would wait for about forty of them to pile 
up; meantime they seemed to be having as 
much fun as I was. Finally, 1 made up my 
mind that I wouldn’t shoot those ducks 
upon the water; they were too pretty and 
I didn’t need all of them, so arising I stood 
at attention. You know how ducks get up— 
one barrel went easily into the struggling 
bunch and the other deliberately at a se- 
lected bird. Nothing fell to this second 
shot; but on looking down, there were eight 
birds upon the water, strangely enough all 
of them dead. 

The little ‘‘butterballs’ floated ashore; 
the pin-tail duck was secured and the bag 
now amounted to ten, which made me want 
breakfast worse than ducks. Then some- 
thing else occurred. 

From over the dam at the west end of the 
tank came a broad line of ducks at great 
speed, every individual duck apparently 
making the most determined efforts to get 
to the front. They swung down the middle 
of the lake on dress parade and the sun peep- 
ing out, glinted on their wings. My ‘“‘gray, 
slouching figure among the willows” crouched 
lower, for I thought they were convasbacks. 
And I wasn’t so far wrong, either, because 
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they proved to be redheads. They went 
down to the very east end and beyond, then 
turned back over the same track, racing clean 
over the big dam and out of sight. The crouch- 
ing figure lengthened and something very 
uncomplimentary to ducks might have been 
heard had there been anyone to hear. But 
the ducks came back, and again back. Fly- 
ing up and down the pond and always dis- 
appearing over the dam on reaching the west 
end, they never quite came within gunshot 
and seemed to stay over the dam longer with 
every circuit Some of you have been there 
before, and so had the man in the willows. 
He got desperate and commenced shooting at 
very long range, with the unusual result of 
three birds falling, the remainder going across 
the dam and back to Canada, perhaps, for they 
never came back. Two of the ducks were 
dead but the other required a lot of killing 
after it got tired of diving and dodging. 

The ducks retrieved by means of 
an old neighborhood boat which happened 
to be near. This boat was evidently be- 
witched, for it got out middle of 
the lake and refused to go forward, back- 
ward or sidewise, finally moving off of its 
own after fifteen nm when I 
was preparing to swim ashore. It was a week 
before I learned what ailed that boat, and that 
is another story, with a fishing scoundrel at the 
bottom of it. 

I gathered my ducks—there were thirteen 
of them—and started for home, where an 
eight o’clock breakfast awaited me. It was 
a good shot—that last one—and any time 
I get tired of things as they are and disgusted 
with some fellow that is smarter than me, 
I shut my eyes and the broad line of redheads 
parade up and down, up and down that pond 
all over again. 

I reached the top of the hill on the way 
to town and looked back. The old gray 
coyote had stolen from the horse-weeds to 
smell the place where my pile of ducks had 
lain—next time I would leave him one. Over 
to the east my lone Canada goose was slowly 
coming in on his regular morning beat. South 
of me flocks of ducks were winding through 
the air the crooked course of Sand creek. 
What wasthat tothesoutheast? Yes, a bunch 
of snow geese dropping in—the very first of 
the season. I would go goose-shooting in the 
evening. 


were 


into the 


accord inutes, 


Chas. Atkins 


Moscow, Tenn. 


A DUCK-SHOOTING EXPERIENCE 
Your article in the October Fre_p aNnp 


Stream, ‘‘Besieged by a Storm” brings up 
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various memories, which are the occasion of 
this letter. 

Capt. Hurds’ campaigns have been an annual 
feature of the captain’s routine of life for the 
last eighteen years. During that time, I 
think, they have been the most thorough- 
going of any sportsman’s campaigns in the 
history of field sports. Camping in the field, 
with a full force of retainers, camp cooks, 
roustabouts, teamsters and guides, from the 
opening of the season till the close, from the 
sportsman’s viewpoint, it was ideal. For ten 
years, and until superseded by less expensive 
and more professional guides, I conducted 
these campaigns as guide and general orna- 
ment. 

At the time of which I write, in 1891, we 
were camped on Lake Nessawae, just south of 
Mille Lac, in Minnesota. Nessawae was not 
very much of a duck lake, but being open, 
clear water and girded with pine, it made a 
fine camp site. Lake Onamia, three miles 
down Rum river and several miles in extent 
each way, was one solid field of wild rice. There 
the ducks congregated in great numbers. In 
ten years, at one time or another, we camped 
on and paddled over all the famous ducking 
grounds of the Northwest, but for swarming 
mallards Onamia beat them all. We have 
shot of an evening where, if one accepted one 
in ten of the chances offering, he would simply 
burn up his gun, and when darkness stopped 
the shooting we have sat and listened to the 
ducks feeding near with a roar that could 
drown any sound I ever heard. And these 
mallards, feeding in rice, would average four 
pounds apiece. In those days we had a bar- 
barous custom of having four of those ducks 
roasted to a chestnut brown in the oven and 
put in the middle of the camp tabie just for 
an ornament while we were wrestling with 
our chuck. It could not be claimed that we 
were vulgar pot hunters, though it must be 
admitted we did a good deai of shooting for 
the pan. 

One day in late October, or possibly early 
November, the wind began to rise in the early 
forenoon, while the northwest sky was black 
and threatening. By noon there was quite a 
gale blowing from the northwest. The sea in 
the open waters of Nessawae was running quite 
high and to reach the outlet we had to cross 
about a mile of this rough water, but as the 
run was straight before the wind it only took 
five minutes, and then we shot into Rum river 
and ‘shelter. The thick field of rice sheltered 
us to some ‘extent at Onamia and we expected 
the wind to lull at night. 

When the night came the storm was raging 
more furiously than ever. We had to work 
our way against the wind and through the rice 


stems, which were laid nearly flat by the force 
of it, half a mile to get into the river. This 
was @ desperate struggle, for the rice stems 
would sometimes wind about the paddle and 
interfere until the stroke was lost, when the 
boat would turn half ’round and drift back 
before the wind, before it could be stopped. 
The Captain suggested we turn ’round and run 
for the best shelter we could find in the rice 
field, and “curl up.” Our boat was completely 
hooded and was half full of dry hay, with 
plenty of fur robes; but even with this I knew 
we should dream of icebergs before morning 
if we undertook to sleep in the boat, and 
besides, I had an inner longing to look upon 
that bouquet of roast mallards at camp, and 
determined to get there or keep warm all 
night fighting the wind. 

How long it took I do not know, but in time 
we entered the river, and then we had two miles 
of comparatively easy sailing till we reached 
the next lake. Here we sat in the last shelter 
for awhile and debated the plan of sleeping in 
the boat. To land and make our way along 
shore was out of the question, for the woods 
along shore were an impossible tangle and 
dark almost as midnight. The Captain urged 
me to “ tie up and cur! up.” 

Again I thought I smelled roast mallard, and 
put out into the open sea in the teeth of the 
gale. It was win or lose in short meter now 
and the paddle fairly flew. Gradually we 
gained ground and every inch lessened the 
force of the wind, by reason of the sheltering 
timber ahead. As pressure lessened we gained 
headway and almost before we knew it we 
dropped into a quiet harbor in front of the 
tents, where the wind scarcely ruffled the 
water. 

This was the same night that Rol) Organ 
held high carnival in an open boat all night 
out on Lake Lizzie, a hundred miles to the 
west of us. I had met Mr. Organ the previous 
June on the field of battle at the State Sports- 
man’s Association tournament at Chicago. 
The one hundred and twenty-two original 
entries for the diamond badge had dwindled 
to eighteen. Mr. Organ and myself were 
among the immortals and were discussing the 
advisability of dividing the purse and shooting 
out for the trophy. Mr. Organ was inclined 
to want to shoot it down closer, while I wanted 
to divide right there. We divided. Neither 
Mr. Organ nor myself stayed long after the 
purse was divided, but that was only courtesy 
to the other shooters. But the event fastened 
the incident in my mind, and when I read of 
his adventure on Lake Lizzie a few days after 
it occurred I easily recalled the storm. day and 
date; and the incident became fixed in my 
mind, where it remains fixed even until now. 
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MAN TO MAN 


But that was of the old times, the like of which 
no mortal man shall ever see again. 
E. P. Jaques 
Aitkin, Minn. 


AS TO COYOTES 


I note on page 714 of the November issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM the article about the ex- 
periment with coyotes in our state. Previously 
(about a month) a similar article appeared in 
the Great Falls Tribune, but I considered it a 
“newspaper duck,” in spite of the fact that the 
dog days were past quite a while. 

The breeding season of coyotes does not begin 

before the end of the month of January and I 
thought a doctor like State Veterinarian 
Knowles might know that much. Yet he ap- 
parently turned these {coyotes out during 
October or earlier. 
For violet odor in January, hunt on the 
foxes’ brush; the coyotes ‘‘run”’ a month later, 
but there is no fragrance about them and gray 
wolves are in season from the beginning of 
January (old females) until about the middle 
of March (young dams). Our naturalists seem 
to labor under a wrong idea if they put the 
season in October. There is abundant proof 
to the contrary. Perhaps Fretp anp STREAM 
knows this as well as I do, but the notice re- 
ferred to gives a false idea to the uninitiated, 
and therefore I take occasion to point out this 
thing. The truth can do no harm to those 
who pay for the experiment, which I know, or 
rather, have good reason to believe I know, 
will be useless, Josef Brunner 

Pine Grove, Mont. 


A BEAR THAT WAS NO COWARD 


I notice in the December number of your 
magazine that a writer says black bearsare 
cowards. Mr. A. McCharles says ‘Except 
when the female is nursing her cubs, the black 
bear is\far more afraid of man than man‘need 
be of the bear.” 

While in the woods of Vermont near Ben- 
nington last autumn I went out one cold 
morning to hunt black bears with my guide, 
Ed. Adams, a well-known hunter and guide in 
that part of the country, especially for bear 
hunting. 

We left our house at about four o’clock in 
the morning. ,My guide carried a .30-30 rifle, 
while I carried a double-barrel 12-gauge} shot- 
gun, in the hope of bringing down some par- 
tridges or’ junch. When™we had gone about 
three miles from the house we jumped a large 
deer, but the season being closed, we,continued 
up a very steep, rocky’ hill. Soon, we came 
to some bear signs and we quickened our pace. 
By this time the country had grown more level, 
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but the path was very rocky. As our feet were 
wet Our moccasins became very slippery. As 
the guide stepped on a flat rock he slipped and 
completely faced about in trying to save him- 
self from a fall. He jumped to his feet and 
said, 

“For God’s sake, look right behind you!” 

Turning quickly, I saw a large black bear 
swinging along on our trail. Hearing the 
guide’s voice, she raised on her hind legs, and 
as the guide fired she came toward me on a run. 
I waited for her to come closer, as I knew my 
bird-shot would have little effect on her at that 
range. When she got within fifteen feet of 
me I stepped to one side and fired. The charge 
entered her body beneath her left foreleg and 
she dropped in her tracks. 

The wound was a hole three inches in diam- 
eter, which continued until it struck the ribs 
on the bear’s right side. On following her back 
tracks we found that she had trailed us for 
three-quarters of a mile and was certainly 
looking for trouble. She weighed 350 pounds 
when she was dressed, and from her pouch we 
judged she had had no animal food for a long 
time 

She had had no young that year, or else they 
had been killed soon after they were born. She 
measured six feet five inches from hind feet to 
the tip of her'nose, when hung up. 

Carol D. Stone 

New York City. 


SPORT NEAR OCALA 


Quails are numerous at this writing (Decem- 
ber 30),in central and southern Florida. I 
took a bag of thirty-one in one day, working 
two dogs about three hours, although the 
country is wet and hard to traverse. 

At Sarasota I took 300 pounds of groupers in 
two hours, and refused to catch any more fish, 
although the hotel needed them. This was 
four miles out in the Gulf—the fish are not in 
the bay, owing to cold weather. 

Strawberries are fine—the new crop—and 
as there has been no frost, we had about the last 
of the watermelons the day after Christmas. 

There is practically no fishing in fresh water 
in Florida until about January 15. It is best 
in February and March. Iranatrollinglure in 
Weir’s lake, twenty miles south of here, all day 
yesterday, and only had one strike. A month 
later such work there would secure from ten to 
fifty fine large-mouth bass. 

‘There are numerous wild turkeys brought to 
town by local hunters—notably at Brooksville, 
on 'the west coast. Turtle doves are shot here 
and are served at all hotel and restaurant 
tables. L. F. Brown 

Ocala, Fla. 
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WHOSE BIRD IS THIS? 


While hunting on Christmas day, J. E. Ross, 
of this place, killed a bird very much resem- 
bring the yellow hammer, but, apparently, of 
stockier build. On its leg was a silver band 
bearing the inscription: ‘‘Notify Theaukny 
1.” 

Perhaps this information may prove of in- 
terest to readers of FirLp AND STREAM, and, 
probably, lead to tracing the bird, through its 
past history, to its native habitat. 

W. P. Good 

Many, Sabine parish, La. 


THE CURSE OF THE SUBURBS 


In the October number of FreLp AND STREAM, 
on” page 600, the article entitled ‘‘The Curse 
of the Suburbs” was especially interesting to 
me and hit the nail squarely on the head. 

About two weeks ago my nephew saw two 
“‘Guineas’”’ pot hunting in the outskirts of 
Buffalo, between here and Tonawanda. They 
had killed a dozen or more robins and had 
wounded a hawk, which they were taking 
home. 

When out in the country a few days ago, 
waiting for a train, I overheard some boys who 
had been out hunting say.they had heard thee 
was good rabbit-shooting at East Aurora, and 
had gone there, but could find no rabbits. 
They had to shoot something, however, and 
had bagged seven chipmunks and some 
woodpeckers. 

On the train, coming home, another young 
man was exhibiting a ring-necked (cock) 
pheasant he had shot that day; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these birds are protected till 
1910. 

There is altogether too much of this pro- 
miscuous shooting going on and some means 
should be devised to put a stop to it. 

Hyatt W. Smith 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR YOUNG HUNTERS 


A few words from an old gun crank, who has 
seen the modern high-power, magazine rifle 
and the repeating shotgun develop from the 
old muzzle-loader, may help some young 
victim, who is beginning to show the first symp- 
toms of ‘‘gun fever’ and shorten the nat- 
ural course of the malady. 

Looking back over the trail of my past pleas- 
ures and disappointments, as a hunter of big 
game and small, the bright spots mark the 
clean kills with the fewest number of shots, 
and the dark and cloudy spots are where 
wounded game was lost. 

The practical gun for the beginner, as well 
as the experienced hunter, is the gun that kills 


without niangling, with the least waste of 
ammunition, and permits the fewest wounded 
to escape. 

That the repeating shotgun and the magazine 
rifle tend to haphazard shooting, with the con- 
sequent wounding and loss of much game, I 
believe to be a fact. And this fact is one 
among many more that are making game svarce 
and robbing the chase of its pleasure. An extra 
shot or two in your gun, that you may kill the 
wounded before they get away, is all right and 
proper; but to allow wounded game to escape 
is not only wasteful, but it is wicked. For in- 
stance, I have seen an alleged sportsman empty 
his repeating shotgun into a newly flushed 
covey of quail, killing two or three and wound- 
ing as many more that he did not get. And 
he kept this up, hour after hour, covey after 
covey, and called it sport. At the end of two 
days’ promiscuous and haphazard shooting he 
bragged of having bagged eighty quail. How 
many wounded birds were allowed to crawl 
away to suffer and die, to his discredit, he 
failed to say. Any one who will shoot at 
unwounded game while cripples are getting 
away is not worthy of the nanie of sportsman. 
I believe repeating firearms are greatly to 
blame for all this, and I counsel against the 
use of either repeating or automatic shotgun 
or automatic rifle. Start right, and you will 
never be sorry for it. W. De Clarenze, M.D. 

Brant, Mich. 


WANTON GAME DESTRUCTION 


Richard H. Gosman, Abbott C. Combs, 
Griswold Bragaw and Henry S. Johnston, 
are sadly in need of a few lessons in sports- 
manship when they openly confess, in Shoot- 
ing and Fishing of January 4, to having killed, 
on a Maine hunting trip, more deer and moose 
than they could possibly eat, or have others 
eat; game they allowed to rot in the woods. 
They admit to have killed moose and deer to 
use as bait for bear traps, killed moose swim- 
ming in the water, and used animal traps 
that maim and torture instead of killing 
outright. 

If game must be taken in a trap it is en- 
titled to humane treatment, at least. In the 
first place, sportsmen do not trap animals unless 
for stocking purposes or in instances where 
urged to do so by an absolute necessity for 
immediate food, and then the game is trapped 
alive without injury and dispatched im- 
mediately, or killed in a trap that kills outright. 
The old brutal, flesh-tearing, bone-break- 
ing trap that holds the victim by a paw or 
claw or wing to suffer untold agony for half 
a day, and sometimes for days, is, as Charles 
Bradford says, ‘‘a thing of the past among 
real men.” 
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Gosman says it was his first big game hunt. 
It should be his last. These three men con 
fess to slaughtering ten deer, two moose, a 
bear and a quantity of ruffed grouse in six- 
teen days! So it was downright unsports- 
manlike in them to use any sort of trap when 
they had game carcasses rotting all about 
them, as Gosman says in plain words. One 
moose carcass would have supplied sufficient 
meat food for these men, and one, or at the 
most, two head to each man would have been 
the honest bag of a chivalric sportsmen’s 
trio, especially in these days when the whole 
country is crying over the scarcity of our 
native game and the fact that it is fast be- 
coming scarcer every day. “Stop the sale 
of game.” Yes, and stop these hide and 
head ‘“‘sportsmen,’? who are the real de- 
stroyers. Wiggo Griggs Wadleigh 

Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 


XIII—CROCODILE HUNTING 


Anyone who has sat up to a steaming 
section of crocodile spare-rib can well imagine 
the wild scramble that ensues when the open 
season on this delectable game comes around 
and they can be killed on the fly, set or swim. 

A young, light-complected croco of good 
lineage and regular habits makes an exceed- 
ingly toothsome mess, but great care should 
at all times be exercised that the waiter doesn’t 
ring in a helping from a wart-eyed old Methuse- 
lah who remembers the battle of Lake Erie. 

In some ways the crocodile is a most fas- 
tidious creature. His forefathers contracted 
the habit of going south for the winter, and 
now he stays there all the time. 

The crocodile has a very annoying penchant 
for lurking in the slimy depths of streams and 
ponds, cocked and ready to spring out and 
bite the stuffing out of the unwary passerby. 
This characteristic disqualifies him for an in- 
timate and abiding friendship. 

A crocodile is as game as a pug dog and will 
bite with equal enthusiasm a car-link or a 
wheelbarrow. He is of a sociable turn of mind 
and will rub his back on the bottom of your 
boat in a manner that leaves nothing to be 
desired. Should you observe a barrel or two 
of water tear loose and flop into your lap you 
may know that a playful crocodile is indulging 
in one of his favorite pranks. This peculiarity 
of the crocodile makes rubber pants a neces- 
sity in regions infested by him. 
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A crocodile, being constructed like a soft, 
is not a gazelle on land and may be caugha 
with the naked hands by any person who can 
run a bundred yards in less time than it takes 
to tell it. It is rarely, however, that this is 
done. Crocodiles are frequently found asleep, 
having rolled out of the bed of the river. A 
good way to wake a sleeping crocodile up is 
to kick it on the eyeball. A better way is to 
let someone else do it. A still better way is 
to get a mule, insure him to the limit against 
fire, lightning, accident and mysterious dis- 
appearance and let the mule perform the dirty 
work. It will be amusing and instructive, as 
well as money in your pocket. 

A fat, shiny negro baby is the most destruc- 
tive lure ever discovered for this game. Stake 
the bait out back of the old cane-mill on the 
bayou, not forgetting to hand the anxious 
parent a quarter; light your cigaritto and 
await astrike. In the course of all of a sudden 
the bayou will crack open like a frosted pump- 
kin and the game will appear. This is the 
critical moment. A _ crocodile’s vitals are 
about the size of a nickel’s worth of chocolate 
drops and are located midway between his 
back knees and his eyebrows. It therefore 
requires no small degree of skill to hit the 
game properly and avoid the necessity of 
replenishing the bait, a costly and annoying 
matter. 

A crocodile is never dead until a day or two 
after you kill him. After you kill one, wait 
half an hour and kill him again. My wife’s 
mother’s first husband killed a large, cross- 
grained crocodile and took it home for the 
pup to bark at. A daughter of the family, a 
miss just merging into her twenty-eighth 
summer, assaulted the piano the following day 
and commenced to tear and render ‘‘Dem 
Googoo Eyes.” It was too much for even a 
dead crocodile, and with a blood-curdling roar 
he rushed at the hapless damsel and bit a leg 
clean off the piano. 

A crocodile has a tail that can hand out a 
swat that sounds like a presidential boom 
.going off under a sugar barrel. 

In the Black belt the natives have an amus- 
ing custom of creeping up on the crocodile in 
their sleep (while the crocodile is asleep, we 
mean) and propping his face open with a rake 
or a sawhorse. This places the beast at their 
mercy, and by tossing a handful of cockleburs 
into his exposed throat the creature becomex 
so tickled that he bursts a blood vessel and 
falls an easy prey to the wary hunter. 

N. H. Crowell 

















DO DOGS REASON! 


,in_my boyhood days a lot of canine friends 
constantly surrounded me. For years I 
made no distinction—whether big or little, 
white, black or brindle, useful or otherwise, 
it made no difference; for all dogs had in 
me a protecting friend. Ultimately I became 
more and more discriminating; breed, utility, 
color, disposition, ete., were now closely 
scrutinized, the ‘‘yaller cur” shunned and left 
to shift for himself. 

Although possessed of a stoical temper, 
docile and sympathetic, 1 soon demanded 
subjection and obedience on the part of my 
wards, and in asserting a superiority and 
supremacy felt a certain pride. By intuition 
the handling of dogs and subjecting them 
to my will was an easy matter and a pleasure. 
But not seldom did I meet with inexplicable 
problems. The incident I started out to re- 
late hinges on one black pointer dog, whom 
I owned in those bygone days. He was a 
large, coarse-built, raw-boned dog A friend 
of my father’s presented the dog to me and 
I was delighted at so grand a gift—a real 
bird dog. He was a good bird finder but had, 
to my disgust, a most pernicious habit of 
gulping dewn quail as fast as I could shoot 
them—if, in the race for the bird, perchance 
he reached it first. in after years the over- 
coming of this fault would have been a matter 
of probably fifteen minutes, but in the in- 
itiatory period of my career as a trainer 
I was at a loss to know how to overcome 
it, despite persistent research in my dog books 
and the raking of my own brains. 

After exhausting my ability I concluded to 
expedite Hector to the dog heaven, where 
to continue the gulping down of quail he 
would have my permission, should any patient 
hunter be there to shoot them for him. Al- 
though dogs were not scarce on our farm, 
when I made my resolve known to the rest 
of the family, every member remonstrated. 
The pros and cons were discussed in full 


hearing of old Hec, and when he was called 
for on the evening of the same day, for the 
purpose of taking him over into the woods 
to be killed, he failed to show up—he was 


“ec 


on,” poor fellow. Next day, however, old 
Hec showed up at feeding time. ‘‘Here Hee,” 
said I, “‘have some more mush and milk; it’s 
your last meal on this toilsome earth, any- 
way, so just dig in and fill up to your heart’s 
content.’’ With his ribs bulging and his back 
humped up from his great feast, Hector 
followed me into the woods. Arriving at a 
suitable place for the deed, I drew my six- 
shooter, inspected the chambers, took a deep, 
emotional breath and turned to plant a bullet 
between the dog’s eyes. Where was Hee? 
He had been at my heels a moment before. 
I called and whistled and waited; again called 
and whistled for him to come, but Hector 
failed to respond, nor was he at the house 
upon my return. He was never seen or heard 
of again, to my knowledge. Did that dog 
understand and reason? 


THE SPAYED BITCH 


{The supposition that the bitch is inferior 
to the dog in field qualities is an erroneous 
one—aye, the former is the superior. She 
has a better nose, is lighter of foot with greater 
speed and endurance, quicker in taking up the 
scent, steadier at point, and much easier 
managed. Of course, the great objection 
the sportsman makes is the annoyance of her 
coming in heat twice a year, and that this 
may come during the open season, which 
would preclude her use afield for the time. 
With some forethought and precaution, how- 
ever, this objectionable feature may be 
reduced to a minimum, so as to fully offset 
undesirable inclinations of the male, especially 
that of loafing and carousing the year ‘round. 
For a pleasant, affectionate and reliable com- 
panion, and a good, honest and efficient 
helpmate afield, chose a female. 

In this department the question as to the 
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advisability of spaying the bitch has been 
asked and answered so often that a repetition 
should be superfluous. A subscriber to Freip 
AND STREAM sends me a clipping from another 
magazine relative to the bitch as a hunter and a 
most useful dog when spayed, lauding her 
qualities and highly recommending a spayed 
bitch in preference over a dog, concluding with 
the remark: ‘‘ You can leave it to an old hunter 
from St. Lawrence county.” 

“Now, let me state that all the praise be- 
stowed upon the bitch in said article is true, 
so far as it goes, but not all was said that 
should have been said to avoid misleading 
the uninitiated. For the first and possibly 
the second year the spayed bitch does well, 
then she gradually gets fat and fatter, lazy 
and lazier, till finally she becomes worthless 
as a hunter; she grows larger, and with age 
also clumsier, and is soon useless, a mere 
chunk of plain dog without ambition or life. 
Interest in hunting ceases, lagging behind is the 
result, and her only desire will be to fill up or 
to feed her full capacity and then lie around 
in sheer idleness. Yes, and what I say above, 
“you can leave to a breeder, hunter and 
trainer of all kinds of dogs, of more than forty 
years’ experience’’—from Kansas. 


THE QUESTION BO. 


B. F. J., Mankato, Kan.—I have a finely- 
bred, large, handsome setter, who was quite 
disappointing the past season. I can get him 
to show no bird sense whatever. We are 
overrun with rabbitts but have very few 
quail. He will huns past a covey of quail 
any time to point a rabbit. His sire and dam 
were not trained or hunted—merely kept in 
town as companions but are of good strain. 
Would that have anything to do with it? 

Answer:—The parents not having been 
worked on game, certainly has something to 
do with it—instinctive qualities not having 
been developed in them, they could not impart 
the qualities they themselves do not possess. 
Hunting for and pointing rabbits is natural for 
the pointer or setter and is not a fault of 
itself, but must be overcome by training. 
So many rabbits and so few quail make things 
worse. Could you hunt that dog with another 
who looks for birds and have plenty of them 
to find, the trouble would soon be overcome. 
Anyway, it was his first season and he hardly 
knows what to look for aside from rabbits, 
consequently he gives them his attention en- 
tirely, 


B. L., Dayton, O.—I have an English setter 
puppy, five months old; comes from good stock 
but his coat is too wavy to suit me—is curly 
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rather than flat. Is this the rule with puppies? 

Answer:—The coat of the offspring is, as 
a rule, the same as that of the parents. If the 
coat is different materially, it should be con- 
sidered with suspicion. Before one year old, 
however, the puppy hair may have been re- 
placed by an entirely different coat, in ac- 
cordance with that of its parents. 


M. I., McAllister, 1. T.—My dogs did re- 
markahly well on quail the past season and I 
succeeded in getting a number of very fine 
snapshots of the brace while in action. Would 
you care for some of these for reproduction 
in your fine magazine? If so, would take 
pleasure in forwarding them. In the Question 
Box I find a lot of good advice and would not 
want to be without it. Which is the better 
dog for work in water, as a duck retriever, 
the spaniel or an Irish setter? 

Answer:—FIELp AND Srream will be thank- 
ful for any good photos of bird dogs in action, 
and shall be pleased to use them for repro- 
duction in its pages—let them come. While 
the Irish setter makes a fairly good retriever 
from water, he does not compare in efficiency 
to the Irish water spaniel, or, best of all, 
the Chesapeake bay dog. 


K. B. T., Alma, Mich.—Last season I 
bought a setter who had been allowed to 
“‘self-hunt” all summer. I had hopes of soon 
getting him steady to point and wing, but 
failed. He makes a stand for just a. few 
seconds and then puts up the birds and gives 
chase. I would appreciate a method to make 
him absolutely staunch. This dog is a rattling 
good hunter and would be valuable if but 
steady and obedient. 

Answer:—A dog of that kind must be put 
through a course of yard training first, and 
this followed up by systematic field training 
next season, if he is ever to amount to any- 
thing. Allowing to hunt alone will render 
any dog uncontrollable, a chaser and worth- 
less as a helpmate afield till broke. Begin 
with him as if he were a perfectly green dog. 


R. T. W., Oakland, Cal.—I imported a fine 
pointer puppy from the East; is now seven 
months old, but appears puny and does not 
grow as I think she should. Eyes are mattery, 
nose dry at times, hair looks rough, appetite 
varying, breath offensive. Will you kindly 
advise? 

Answer:—Doubtless_ intestinal parasites. 
Puppies of that age, as a rule, have worms and 
must be relieved, lest they get just as stated. 
Treat for worms and feed liberally on lean 
raw beef; should this, bowever, act too loosen- 
ing on the bowels, then give cooked beef in- 
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stead in connection with table scraps, avoid- 
ing fats. Ample exercise is a necessity also. 


T. M., Sparta, Mich.—My rabbit hound 
is under the weather and I can find no one here 
to help me out with advice. Have been a 
reader of FreLp AND StrReAM for three years, 
and hope you can give me the information. 
Almost continually he scratches and digs at the 
ears and whines while doing so, and when sleep- 
ing growls and quivers, jumps up and acts cross. 
I fear he is going mad. Is there any danger? 

Answer:—No need of alarm. The dog is 
suffering from canker of the ears, which causes 
constant scratching and digging at them; 
growling while asleep would indicate worms. 
You will find the proper remedies advertised 
in this issue. Ep. F. HABERLEIN 


RHEUMATISM IN DOGS 


Duck-hunters and sportsmen who use wate! 
dogs should profit by the following interesting 
paragraphs from a contributor to the Western 
Graphic: 

This is a very ec.nmonu disease among dogs, 
and assumes different forms. In some cases 
it is acute, and in others chronic. When it 
attacks the muscles of the chest, shoulders 
and forelegs, it is referred to as kennel lame- 
ness or chest founder. When the muscles 
of the back and loins are affected, it is called 
lumbago. Attacks of this disease are almost 
invariably caused by exposure to wet or cold, 
or by placing a dog that has become he: ited 
by violent exercise in a cold, damp, draughty 
kennel. Just how this brings on the rheu- 
matism is not well understood, but it is prob- 
ably due to the checking of elimination and the 
overloading thereby of the system with some 
morbid principle. 

Some animals are more susceptible to the 
disease than others, and there can generally 
be traced a predisposition to the disease. 

dog that has once had an attack is more 
liable to a recurrence of the disease than one 
that has never suffered an attack, and must 
be cared for accordingly. 

Symptoms. The disease in its different 
forms has different symptoms. In the acute 
form, there is always considerable fever 
with restlessness, rapid pulse, hot skin, quick 
breathing, coated tongue, excessive thirst 
and foul breath. The animal’s movements 
are painful and difficult, and there is usually 
a tendency to constipation. In this form some 
one of the joints is affected, or the disease 
may locate itself in one joint for a time, to 
suddenly leave it and appear in another. 
Only in occasional cases is more than one joint 
affected at the same time. The joint in- 
volved is hot, swollen and excessively pain- 
ful. The patient guards it with the utmost 
care, and touching or manipulating the part 
is met with the most appealing remonstrance. 
The duration of an attack varies from a 
few hours to weeks, an’ the swelling and 


pain, disappear without leaving any trace 
of the disease. 

Symptoms of chronic rheumatism are simply 
a general stiffness of the parts, without ae- 
companying constitutional disturbance. All 
the functions of the body remain normal, The 
appetite is unimpaired. There may be some 
swelling of the joints, and their movement 
may be slightly impaired or painful, but 
not enough to effect the general health. Pa- 
tients of this kind are very susceptible to 
changes in the weather and a cold snap or wet 
spell generally increases the sensibilities 
of the affected joint. 

Chest founder, or kennel lameness, is a 
form of rheumatism in which the stiffness 
and soreness are confined to one i both 
shoulders. It is most noticeable when the 
animal is running down hill or jumping, 
when the weight is thrown on the foreshoulders. 
The dog shows signs of pain when you pass 
your hand down over his shoulders, and in 
some cases there is a complete loss of move- 
ment of the forequarters. 

In lumbago the muscles of the back and 
loins are affected, and the animal stands stiff 
and painful, with back humped up, and when 
forced to move, the limbs are dragged, as if 
partially paraly zed. While the parts affected 
are sensitive, firm pressure over them affords 
relief. In certain positions there are cramp- 
like twinges, but ordinarily there is no pain 
There are no local signs of heat or swelling, 
and the appetite and general heaith are not 
impaired 

Treatment. In the treatment of rheu- 
matism a warm bath will almost invariably 
afford relief. It must be given in a warm 
room, and the animal thoroughly dried by 
vigorous rubbing with a number of coarse 
towels, and then v wrapped in warm blankets. 
It is imperative pe at the patient be kept 
in warm, dry quarters. The bowels should 
be kept open by giving the syrup of buck- 
thorn or olive oil. In an acute attack, the 
parts affected should be protected from the 
air. A jacket should be improvised for the 
chest and shoulders, if they are affected, 
and for the back and loins in lumbago. This 
should be made out of warm blanketing or 
several thicknesses of flannel. Where a joint 
is affected and is hot, swollen and _ painful, 
cover it with antiphlogistine, then apply a layer 
of cotton wool, and over all put a soft bandage. 

The universal remedy for rheumatism 
is the salicylate of sodium, two drachms to 
six ounces of — Toys can be given 
a tablespoonful and a-half. 

In cases that do not yield to treatment, 
give iodide of potassa in the form of iodo 
nucleoid tablets of five to twenty grains 3 
day. : 

For old, debilitated subjects, feed an pasily 
digested diet and little or no meat. 

The following ointment can be well rubbed 
in and then covered with cotton: Salicylie 
acid, four drachms; sodium salicylate, three 
drachms; extract of belladonna, one drachm; 
vaseline, three ounces. 
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THE SIMPLE TRICK OF MAKING A BROMIDE 
PRINT ’ 


Of the vast army of amateur photographers 
how many, do you suppose, are actual pho- 
tographers. By that ismeant, how many under- 
stand the whole job, from pushing the button 
to handing some friend a finished picture; not 
one that merely gives some idea of the subject, 
but a really good picture, that requires no key 
to get at the thing photographed; one that will 
hold the recipient’s attention for more than a 
casual glance. Now, for the benefit of those of 
my readers whose only part is just ‘‘pressing 
the button,” I purpose pointing out the sim- 
plicity, to say nothing of the interest and ad- 
vantage in doing the rest of the job. 

Those of you who have developed some of 
your own plates and printed from them, know 
very well what the old stand-bys, solio, velox, 
etc., are, but when it comes to a platinum, a 
carbon or a bromide, you are no doubt at sea, 
and this, by way of introduction, brings us to 
the subject. You may have noticed, you who 
have made a few velox, or any other gaslight 
paper prints, that the blacks were all black and 
the whites all white, that there seemed to be a 
lack of blending when the dark and light parts 
of the picture met; in short, the half-tones were 
not there. Now, here is one thing in which 
bromide paper, the half-sister of the so-called 
gaslight papers, may help you to more pleas- 
ing results. Bromide paper properly handled 
is to velox as quail on toast is to boiled owl. 
It is true that in a bromide you still have a 
black-and-white result, but the result, while 
just as sharp, is softened, and you have a pic- 
ture more pleasing to the eye. 

To begin at the very first step, namely the 
negative: Make up your mind that you are 
going to make a bromide, then hunt up a pleas- 
ing view and make a good crisp, negative, one 
with good contrast—a little excess of contrast 
rather than not enough. Some of you may 
have just the thing among your collection. 
The next thing is to get the paper. There are 
a good many brands on the market, any of 


be made. 





them no doubt good,‘ but-my own: experience 
with the No. 1, made by The Photo Materials 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y (the editor seriously 
objects to my mentioning names, but, though 
I have no wish to advertise this. concern, I 
find it necessary in the present case), leads me 


to take this as a starter. This number is a 
thin, smooth paper, well suited for making 
small contact prints—same method as printing 
velox. The No. 2 is a heavier stock, but 
practically the same as the No. 1 and is more 
suitable for larger prints. The cost in the 
3} x 4} size is ten cents, 4x5 twenty, and 
5x7 twenty-five cents per dozen sheets, and 
it can be had of any dealer. 

You now have a negative and paper and are 
ready to make a print. You will bear in mind 
before you begin that bromide must be handled 
only by ruby light. When you put the 
sheet in the printing-frame it must be done by 
ruby light only—in short, keep the paper 
away from any other light other than the ruby, 
except when making the exposure, until after 
the fixing. 

Now, we will suppose you have the paper 
in the frame ready to make the exposure. 
If you have one of those dark-room lamps 
with a door on one side, back of which there 
is a clear ground-glass plate, you are fixed 
all right; otherwise you will have to use your 
ingenuity. You can cover the frame and carry 
it into another room and expose to a lamp— 
gaslight or electric, as the case may be** 
or you can fix up a box with a piece of ground 
glass fitted in one side. having a slide to shut 
off the light from a lamp inside the box, or 
if you have an electric bulb handy, cover 
this with onion skin paper and you have a 
light than can be turned on and off at will. 
There are plenty of ways and one can generally 
arrange some one that is convenient. 

Now you will ask how long an exposure shall 
That depends entirely on the kind 
of light used and the density of the negative. 
The easiest way to settle this point is to 
cut one sheet of the paper into, say eight pieces. 
Then make an exposure, using one of these 
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pieces over the most important part o the 
negative, and then develop it. If the print 
comes up too fast, you have exposed too long, 
and if the image appears to hang back you 
have underprinted. Note the time carefully 
in making the first test and govern the next 
exposure accordingly. This is a very simple 
means of getting at the correct time and a 
little practice, mixed with thought, will soon 
enable you to tell as soon as you look at a 
negative, just what the time should be. The 
image should come up gradually on bromide, 
about the same as in developing a plate or a 
film, and not flash up suddenl, . 

You have by this time made your ex- 
posure and the next step is the developing of 
the picture. The makers of the brand of paper 
mentioned furnish the following formula: 
Amidol, 60 grains, averdupois; sulphite soda, 
granular, 1 ounce; water,32 ounces. To every 
eight ounces of this mixture add 20 minims 
of a 10 per cent. solution of bromide of po- 
tassium. This developer when used need not be 
thrown away but can be used several times 
in succession, or as long as it remains clear. 

Every amateur does not own scales, so the 
manufacturers of the paper furnish what 
they call ‘‘Azo”’ developing powders ready for 
use, for bromide papers. ‘These are convenient, 
cheap and absolutely certain in results. They 
cost fifty cents for twelve, which will make 
forty-eight ounces of developer ready for 
use. The directions which come in each 
package are very simple and if followed 
with ordinary care will produce good results. 
The manufacturers have given much time 
and thought to the preparation of a developer 
best suited to their products and you cannot 
do better than profit by their experience. 

To go back to the subject of light: Take 
about the thinnest negative frem which you 
can hope to get a good print and by printing 
with bromide by diffused daylight the time 
required would be about one second; by 
the light of a No. 2 kerosene burner, for the 
same negative, from ten to twelve seconds. 
It is impossible to tell the exact time. That 
is a thing you will have to settle for yourself 
by experiment. 

». Now place the exposed sheet in a tray and 
pour the developer over it, being careful to 
spread it over the entire surface of the sheet. 
Gently rock the tray, and when the image is 
fully developed (this time will also have to be 
determined by experiment), say when there is 
plenty of detail in the dark parte of the picture, 
take it out of the tray, always remembering to 
work by ruby light, and after rinsing in two 
or three changes of fresh water, place in the 
following fixing bath: Water, 64 ounces; alum 
1 ounce, hypo. soda, 8 ounces, and leave in for 


fifteen minutes. This fixing bath should be 
made up some time before using, say the day 
before, as the use of a freshly mixed fixer is 
apt to blister the prints. It is better to use a 
fresh fixing bath each time you make prints, 
It is inexpensive, so use plenty of it. A quart 
is none too much for a dozen 4 x 5 prints, 
Hyposulphite of soda, commonly called hypo, 
costs five centsa pound and alum not much, 
if any more, and water need hardly be con- 
sidered. The alum, in order to be dissolved 
readily, should be powdered. 

After the prints are thoroughly fixed, place 
them in running water for an hour, then hang 
them up to dry. They are mounted in the 
same manner as velox. 

Suppose now that you are not satisfied with 
your black-and-white picture, but would like 
to have a shade of sepia. Instead of placing 
the developed and rinsed prints in the fixing 
bath just described, put them in this one and 
leave them in until they turn the desired tone: 
Water, 100 ounces; hypo, 15 ounces; alum, 3 
ounces. Wash them the same as after taking 
them out of the other fixer. The directions that 
come in each package of paper will tell you 
plainly what your faults are likely to be and as 
plainly point out the remedy. 

Try these things for yourself. Don’t send 
your films or plates around the corner to be de- 
veloped and printed, do the job yourself; there 
is a pleasure in store for you who have never 
tried it. 

The kitchen, after dark, is a good dark-room, 
and in most of them water is always on tap. If 
you have not access to the kitchen or bath- 
room hunt up some dealer in photo goods who 
has a dark room, get your supplies from him, 
and he should gladly let you use his room. 
Above all, be careful and clean in everything, 
use your thinker and you will find the making 
of a good bromide or any other ide as simple 
as A. B.C. N. D. Keys. 


SOME ESSENTIALS TO PICTURE MAKING—CON- 
CLUDED 


It is of the utmost importance that in seek- 
ing to translate the color values of any scene 
we should endeavor to render them faithfully, 
and this can be done, provided the right means 
be adopted—namely, the use of backed ortho- 
chromatic plates with a suitable screen. 1 
have held and maintained this on former 
occasions when dealing with this subject. 1 
am more than ever convinced by experience, 
and I venture to allege that much of what is 
termed false values in many of the pictorial 
works of the present day is due to the use of 
ordinary plates. An orthochromatic plate 
swith screen will render the color values of & 
andscape far better than any ordinary plate, 
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and what is true of the landscape is even 
more true of the sky, the most delicate details 
of any cloud form being rendered most faith- 
fully. There are still those, even in our midst, 
who stick to the old faith and refuse to avail 
themselves of. newer and better methods. 
The ‘plate-makers, however, are paving the 
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suitable for pictorial photography, cloud 
forms may often be seen changing so rapid- 
ly, and each change altering, as a matter of 
course, the lighting of the landscape, that 
I have felt amazed at the audacity of those 
who photograph a landscape in sunshine and 
with a cloudless sky, and then expect, by 
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way to better things. Whereas, some years 
ago, I had only the choice of two brands of 
orthochromatic plates, now all makers of 
standing produce such plates, and even one 
make of roll and cut film used all over the 
world is now only made in orthochromatic 
form. 

“Tf,” says Horsley Hinton, ‘‘a, landscape 
be rendered passably well, and the sky comes 
quite white, it follows that everything in the 
landscape of the same color or tone as the sky 

as been falsely rendered.” 

Another matter in connection with this 
question of values and rendering of tone is 
the advisability of endeavoring to get cloud 
and landscape on the same plate. I shall 
be met with the objection that the cloud 
form is seldom suitable and only rarely har- 
monizes with the rest of the picture. All 
I would say in reply would be to wait till the 
right cloud comes. In the kind of weather 


printing in a fireworks cloud form, to be able 
to produce anything but a picture full of false 
values. The cloud form obtained by the 
method I advocate may not always be the 
best conceivable or desired, but it will in most 
instances be in harmony with the lighting of 
the landscape, and thus save one from the folly 
of using the same cloud form in half a dozen 
pictures hanging on the same wall. 

On this point a recent writer puts the matter 
as follows: 

‘‘Every year in the exhibitions one sees 
photographs in which nature seems to have 
taken on so strange and unnatural a guise 
that one wonders that everybody does not 
notice it. One sees skies so opaque and 
leaden that they seem nearer than the dis- 
tant trees, lowering skies with sunny land- 
scapes, skies with strange, unearthly lights 
gleaming just where some important object 
of the picture needs emphasis. All this in a 
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crude, theatrical way, which awakens distrust, 
even when we cannot analyze exactly what is 
wrong. 

“Look at a corn-field and trees on a breezy 
day, before or after rain, and you will see the 
futility of all this. As the clouds alternately 
cover and uncover the sun, their shadows 
chase each other over the corn. One moment 
a sheaf shines golden bright against a dark 
cloud, at the next it shows up dark against 
its white edging. Every moment it changes, 
and at every moment the light and shade of the 
landscape vary with the light and shade of 
the sky. The two are intimately bound 
up. To take two consecutive plates with- 


in a few moments of one another, one to ° 


render the sky, one the landscape, is difficult; 
to expect a sky taken at another time and place 
to fit is expecting too much. I do not say 
that with the instinct born of years of ob- 
servation it may not be artistically done, 
even in so difficult a case as this, but often 
it is like printing the head of a portrait taken 
in the studio on to a body taken our of doors, 

“In olden days we suffered from ‘bald- 
headed’ skies, blank untruths; now we suf- 
fer from unnaturally beclouded skies, cir- 
cumstantial falsehoods. Perhaps we may 
some day, with the help of modern plates 
and screens, enter upon an era when land- 
scape and sky shall form one harmonious 
whole, each belonging to the other and strength- 
ening it; when the light that lights the land- 
scape shines from the sky that we see above 
it, and the two are obviously and convincingly 
one—wedded and indissoluble.’’ 

In conclusion let me add a word of warn- 
ing to those who are apt to imagine that the 
principles of composition are arbitrary laws. 
They are principles and no more, and the 
successful pictorialist, while finding them 
helpful, will not consciously build his picture 
on any particular form, but select that ar- 
rangement which best suits his subject, without 
feeling that he is constructing an arrange- 
ment of triangles, circles or curves. 


SOME WORKING HINTS 


Printing.—In printing from several nega- 
tives it is not necessary to examine all the 
prints frequently. Place all in the same light 
and arrange them according to the density of 
the negatives. Now to check the printing, 
examine only the print under the thinnest 
negative from time to time. When that is 
finished and taken from the frame, proceed to 
the next thinnest, and so on. Asa rule, prints 
are looked at much too frequently. There is 
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a desire to see what the picture looks like, 
which causes it to be examined several times 
before it is even half printed. 

Bromide Printing—An amateur working 
without special apparatus can print a batch of 
bromides much more quickly from different 
negatives than from the same one. Select the 
negatives from which prints are desired, and 
arrange in a row according to density. Now 
supposing that the time for each is known, 
and the exposures are fairly long (20 seconds 
or more), arrange all so that they receive the 
same illumination, and, with watch in hand, 
turn up the white light. As each exposure is 
finished turn the frame over. If the exposures 
are short, it is advisable to have the frames 
face downwards when the light is turned up, 
and make the exposures separately. If testing 
is necessary it can be done in the same way. 
Put a slip under each negative and, if they are 
nearly of the same density, give all the same 
exposure, and from the results decide what 
each shall hav2. The slips may be all de- 
veloped together. Indeed, with care, it is 
quite possible to develop three or more full- 
sized prints together. 

Toning and Fixing.—Every amateur is fa- 
miliar with the dirty yellow stains produced 
by allowing prints to come into contact with 
minute traces of hypo during or previous to 
the toning process. Even the fingers, dipped 
into the fixing solution and then wiped, will 
still carry sufficient hypo to spoil a batch of 
prints. -With a little care it is quite easy to 
use one hand for the toning and the other for 
the fixing process, and so prevent hypo stains 
occurring in this way. Put the fresh prints 
into the washer and, while they are being 
rinsed, arrange the working bench. If you 
prefer to work from left to right, put a basin of 
clean water at the left end of the bench. Next 
to it put one or more dishes containing toning 
solution, and behind them, with the corks out, 
the solutions used for toning. To the right of 
these place another large basin or dish of water, 
and beyond it the fixing solution in a suitable 
dish. Now take the washed but untoned prints 
out of the washer and put them into the basin 
at the extreme left. Rinse out the washer and 
put it to the right of the fixing dish. Now, with 
the left hand only, put the prints into the toning 
solution, and when they are sufficiently toned 
drop them into the central basin. Then with 
the right hand pass them from this to the fixing 
bath, and thence, in due course, to the washer. 
With cleanliness and a careful observance of 
the rule never to allow the left hand to touch 
the prints after they reach the second washing- 
dish, while the right never touches them 
until they reach it, hypo stains can never occur. 
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Mr. Horace Kephart met with an accident 
in the Smoky mountains in North Carolina 
in December, which incapacitated him for 
writing, hence Chapter XVI, of his ‘‘Camping 
and Woodcraft” series was not received in 
time for insertion in the present number. We 
are glad to advise, however, that Mr. Kep- 
hart will soon be as good as ever, despite 
having tumbled off a mountain, in which he 
smashed his cheek-bone and fractured his skull. 

Mr. Kephart suffered from lockjaw as a re- 
sult of breaking his cheek-bone, and was un- 
able to partake of other than liquid food 
until after his arrival at his home in Dayton, 
O. Nevertheless he showed his ‘‘backbone’”’ 
when, once able to stand on his feet, he carried 
his own pack twenty miles through the 
mountains to the railroad. 


One-of our subscribers in Florida writes 
us as follows: 

“T wish to work up a large game preserve 
in South Florida for a club or private invest- 
ment for Northern sportsmen. I have no 
land for sale, nor am I a promoter. I have 
two sites in view, one embracing about 20,000 
acres lying between two lakes, each ‘about 
five miles long. These lakes abound in black 
bass, are deep, clear live water, drinkable 
at all seasons, and there are deer, turkeys, 
quail, some bears, wildcats, foxes, ete. This 
location is on the backbone or ridge of the 
peninsular. The lakes are free as they belong 
to the state, and by fencing each end an ideal 
preserve could be made. The surrounding 
country is unsettled, abounds in sand hills, 
and sparkling lakes full of fish, and the land 
not being adapted to cultivation, it will not 
be settled up. This site can be secured 
for probably $2.50 per acre, or one might se- 
cure a large portion of it on a long lease at a 
nominal figure. The second site is on the 
West coast, below Fort Myers; carries about 
fifteen miles of Gulf front, with good harbors, 
with an abundance of inland and Gulf sailing 
and fishing—oysters, clams and sea shells, 
shore birds and other water fowl; beautiful 
beaches and twenty-one varieties of game, 
fish that take the hook. We could take up as 
much land as needed from the corporation; say 
50 to 100,000 acres, reaching back to the 
‘Big Cypress.’ Ocean-going yachts can har- 


bor. On the shore all kinds of game abound. 
This has always been a favorite place with me, 
and it embraces the finest tarpon waters in the 
world. The ground need not necessarily be 
fenced for some years.” 

If any of our readers are interested in such 
a preserve, we will be pleased to place them 
in correspondence with this party. 


Those of our readers who may be thinking 
of Florida this winter cannot do better than 
write to Dr. C. F. Stokes, Mohawk, Fila., 
for his booklet about hunting and fishing 
in the mountains of Florida. A few weeks 
with the Doctor at his place, The Jolly Palms, 
is an experience to be long remembered and 
talked about. They are Northern people, the 
Doctor and his folks, keep real Jersey cows, 
and set a Northern table. The grounds are 
filled with rare plants and trees and the orange 
and grape fruit trees hang loaded with fruit, 
which is free to the guests. 


The many friends of Mr. Carl von Lengerke 
will be interested to know that he has been 
made the New York manager of the Polk 
Miller Drug Company of Richmond, Va., 
with offices at 1263 Broadway. Every dog 
man is familiar with the ‘‘Sergeant’”’ dog 
remedies prepared by this old-established 
company, and every reader who sees fit to 
deal with Mr. von Lengerke will, we are 
very sure, find him a most agreeable and 
obliging agent, and one well equipped to 
answer almost any ‘‘what’s the matter?” 
letter. 


The Tampa Bay Hotel, built by the late 
Henry B. Plant, at a cost of over $3,000,000, 
stored with treasures of art, gathered by its 
builder in the nooks and corners of Europe, 
furnished with an elegance not approached 
by any other winter resort hotel in the coun- 
try, has been leased for a term of years to the 
Tampa Hotel Co., and, under the management 
of David Lauber, formerly of the Planters Hotel 
and The American, St. Louis, opened for the 
season November 11, 1905. Thousands have 
been expended by the lessees in refitting, 
renovating and refurnishing the hotel. It 
looks like its former self again. Its botanical 
gardens were never prettier. Every appoint- 
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iment has been carefully restored and every 
feature which made the Tampa Bay the 
‘synonym for the best in American hoteldom 
will be afforded for the enjoyment of its 
‘guests. The attractions of the Tampa Bay 
‘have been made familiar by succeeding seasons 
‘of success. Its luxurious apartments, its 
broad verandas, its unexcelled location, its 
Eden-like grounds, its unceasing round of 
‘amusement on land or water—all are still 
‘maintained. The railroad service this season 
will be superior to any in the past. Through 
‘vestibuled trains from the big cities of the 
‘North, East and West convey you directly 
ito the doors of the hotel. For rates, reser- 
vations and all other information, address, 
David Lauber, Manager, Tampa Bay Hotel, 
‘Tampa, Fla. 


Smith & Wesson’s new booklet, ‘‘The 
Revolver,” illustrates and describes each 
model of the Smith & Wesson manufacture in 
detail, and gives instructions for target shoot- 
ing by an expert. Free on request if you 
mention this magazine. Address Smith & 
Wesson, 11 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, 
-Mass, 


Every angler of experience knows the 
‘Talbot reels by reputation, even if he is not 
fortunate enough to own one. All Talbot 
reels are quadruple multiplying and have 
spiral gears—you know what that means if you 
are a real, sure-enough angler. The degree of 
accuracy in these reels is claimed by the man- 
ufacturer to be one thousandth of a centimeter. 
The material and workmanship are the best 
and so guaranteed. Catalogue sent free if you 
mention this magazine. Address W. H. 
Talbot Reel Co., Dept. 10, Nevada, Mo. 


The Acme Folding Boat Co., Miamisburg, 
Ohio, has supplied every United States Alaskan 
boundary survey in the last ten years. That’s 
a good testimonial. Write for others, and 
for catalogue; it’s free. 


W. J. Cummins, Bishop Auckland, England, 
is known as one of the best fishing tackle 
manufacturers in the world. Every fly fisher- 
man will surely be interested in his advertise- 
ment elsewhere in this issue. He offers 
to send any reader of this magazine, free of 
cost, a small selection of artificial flies and also 
his large catalogue. 


“Rifle Practice: Arranged for the Begin- 
ner’ is a new 100-page booklet by Major 
James E. Bell of Washington, and the pub- 
lisher is the E. I. DuPont Company, of Wil- 
mington, Del. In it instructions are given 
for equipping rifle galleries, the targets to use 
and how they should be arranged, tools for 


reloading shells, loading instructions, sight- 
ing, aiming and position drills; notes on 
outdoor ranges, their equipment, marking 
and shooting; notes on reduced loads for the 
government rifles; apparatus and material 
for loading, etc. There is much valuable 
matter in the little booklet, which can be 
had from the publishers at Wilmington. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio, will 
have an exhibit of pressed steel motor boats 
at the Motor Boat Show at Madison Square 
Garden, February 21 to March 8, and 
at the Boston show March 10 to 17. 
The company will show the No. 16, 18 and 
22 motor boats, and we feel sure everyone 
interested in ‘‘the real thing” in motor boats 
will be deeply interested in the Mullins 
exhibits. 

Who is the maker of your sporting equip- 
ment? Is it the firm who turns out an article 
by the million and looks at it merely from a 
commercial point of view, little thinking 
or caring whether that particular article will 
serve well the customer? The Marble Safety 
Axe Company is not included in the above 
class of manufacturers. Mr. W. L. Marble, the 
inventor of nearly every article this company 
makes, spent the greater part of twenty- 
five years in the woods and on the waters 
of the Northwestern states. Every man 
in the plant is a sportsman. These men have 
taken up this line because they love the work. 
They put the best that is in them into each 
individual hunting knife, each individual 
axe, rifle sight or other of the many useful 
implements turned out by the company. 
The company has men in its sales and cor- 
respondence departments whose entire duties 
are to carefully study the needs and fancies 
of the sportsman or nature lover, and to cor- 
rectly supply these needs. They seem to 


‘take particular delight in meeting the re- 


quirements of men who want things just 
right—‘‘cranks.’”? The address is Gladstone, 
Michigan, U. S. A. 


Now is seed-buying time. If you love 
flowers you will be thinking of buying flower 
seed. But the Malden Nursery Co., Malden, 
Mass., advertises a better plan. Look it up in 
our advertising pages. 


The Stevens ‘Little Krag,’’ No. 665 rifle, is 
widely known and in great demand; its popular 
features especially commending its use among 
boys. It has a simple bolt action, contains 
but a few parts and can be easily taken apart. 
It has a round 20-inch barrel, blued steel frame, 
oiled walnut stock and forearm, rubber butt 
plate.~ Shoots .22 long rifle R. F., .22 long, 
.22 short cartridges and C B" caps. Fitted 
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with bead front and rear peep sights. Weight, 
three and one-fourth pounds. The manufac- 
turer has also been asked to furnish this rifle 
with an open rear sight, and will supply it 
with either rear peep or open rear sights. 
Rear peep sights will be regular, and rifles 
will be so supplied unless otherwise ordered. 
For further information address the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


See E. S. Bringhurst’s advertisement else- 
where in this issue of anti-rust gun ropes. 
No gunner can afford to be without a good 
rust preventive for his gun. The Bringhurst 
anti-rust ropes are being shipped to every 
civilized country in the world. United States 
Army officers use them. The capacity for 
manufacturing them has been doubled recently, 
and they now are shipped the same day 
the order is received. 


Sloan’s liniment is recommended as an ex- 
cellent liniment for sprains, strains, cuts, 
burns or bruises. Outdoor men are subject 
to such—keep a bottle ready. Your druggist 
has it; or, address Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Boston, 
Mass. 


Mr. Edward vom Hofe, the celebrated 
fishing tackle dealer, whose store is at 95-97 
Fulton street, New York, advises us that he 
has on exhibition, the record amber-jack, 
taken on rod and reel at Palm Beach, December 
3lst, 1904, weight 92 pounds. We will say 
in further relation to this specimen, that it 
is not only interesting to the angler, for its 
size, but to the naturalist, as a perfect speci- 
men; to the taxidermist, for the perfect 
manner in which it is mounted, and to the 
artist, as the fish has been done in color, so 
that it appears as though just taken from 
its native element. Such anglers as have the 
opportunity should make it a point to see 
this ‘ jack.” 


The Savage Arms Company of Utica, N. Y. 
is now in a position to make delivery of its new 
rifle known as the ‘‘Featherweight.” It is 
made in .25-35, .30-30 and .303 calibers. 
This rifle was put on the market to meet 
‘the demands of sportsmen who desire a light 
weight rifle especially adapted for deer shoot- 
ing. It has a 20-inch round barrel, beau- 
tifully tapered and made from the Savage 
“Hi-pressure” steel. The stock is shotgun 
style, fitted with rubber butt-plate. The 
metal bead front sight is brazed on the barrel, 
and made of special design. The Savage 
micrometer sight, which can be adjusted 
in any direction to one-thousandth of an inch, 
forms the rear sight. This makes an ex- 
cellent combination. This little rifle for all 
practical ranges will be found to shoot just 
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as accurately as the longer length. As with 
all Savage rifles it is excellently balanced. 
Indications point that it is going to be one of 
the most popular deer rifles on the market. 


“It is not so hard to arrest the attention of 
ducks while a distance away; most any sound 
that approaches their natural call will com- 
mand their attention. The real trick is to 
keep them coming; the nearer they come 
the easier it is for them to distinguish the 
false note. Consequently duck-shooters should 
see that the cail they use is as perfect as pos- 
sible. In the Mascot duck call they have 
the nearest approach to the natural cry of the 
duck. It gives that rattling, raspy, natural 
sound, so hard to imitate except with the 
Mascot call. The tongue of the Mascot call 
is made of gutta rercha. It won’t kink 
from any cause; the body being made of hard 
rubber will stand heat, moisture, and climatic: 
conditions. The Mascot call can be purchased 
from any dealer in sporting goods, or from the: 
manufacturers, The Multi Novelty Co., No. 
15 California Terrace, Chicago. 


We have frequently called the attention 
of our readers to the necessity of knowing how 
to preserve the best specimens of birds and 
animals which they secure on their hunting 
trips. This can only be accomplished by 
having a knowledge of the art of taxidermy. 
We are glad to say that nowadays any sports- 
man who desires, can learn this art for him- 
self and thus be able to preserve a great many 
specimens at practically no cost. He will also 
save taxidermists’ bills and can afford him- 
self an endless amount of genuine pleasure 
in mounting his own trophies. Taxidermy 
is now taught with complete success by 
mail. The Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
of Omaha, Neb., is an institution which 
has been teaching this subject for several 
years. They have on their rolls some of the 
leading sportsmen of the country and the 
verdict has been that the course is very 
practical and reasonable in cost. You can 
do nothing more interesting than to spend 
your spare time during the winter in taking 
up the course. We would recommend that 
you write to the above school for full partic- 
ulars concerning their course. They will also 
send you a copy of ‘‘The Taxidermy Magazine”’ 
on request. 


Every shooter is interested in anything 
that will increase the efficiency of his gun. 
Winchester ‘‘Brush” shells are so loaded 
that in choke-bore guns they give an open and 
uniform pattern at ranges of from 25 to 30 
yards without loss of velocity or penetration. 
They therefore make an admirable load for 
bird shooting and do away with the need 
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of two sets of barrels, as when used with these 
shells a choke-bore barrel becomes in effect 
cylinder-bore. The value of this feature will 
instantly appeal to hunters. These shells are 
not an experiment, as they have been used 
with great success during the past season, 
and have become a fixture on the market. 
Winchester ‘‘Brush”’ shells are furnished in 
either ‘‘Leader’’ or ‘‘Repeater’’ cases, with 
practically all desirable combinations of 
powder and shot, the prices being the same as 
for shells regularly loaded. 


Sportsmen seeking Southern resorts may find 
just what they want in the hunting camps of 
H. H. Powell of Drifton, Fla. These are near 
Drifton and can be reached via the Seaboard 
Airline Railway. If there are ladies and chil- 
dren in the party, comfortable accommodations 
for them can be obtained at a farmhouse near 
the camps, although few should object to the 
camps themselves, for they are conducted with 
a view to the comfort of all the guests, have 
board floors, heaters and real beds, while the 
cooks in attendance are famous for their good 
old-fashioned Southern dishes. There are 
nearly one hundred thousand acres of grounds 
over which one can hunt without going far 
from the Powell camps. No license fee is re- 
quired, and those who do not own dogs, or do 
not wish to take their own dogs with them, 
will find good ones at the camps, and guides 
who know the country and where the birds 
can be found. Good sport is promised all who 
stop at the camps, and this without going far 
afield. It will be well for sportsmen about to 
go South to write to Mr. Powell for further 
information, 


The Mecklenberg Hotel, Chase City, Va., 
contemplates replenishing its game preserves 
with a large number of quail this season, 
which in addition to those already there will 
be an ample supply for another season. The 
winter thus far has been very open and mild, 
and the birds have fared well, though in many 
sections they have been very closely hunted. 
The foxes have had very little rest this season 
and there have been thirty killed by the 
Mecklenberg Kennels. 


& If the query was made—which is the most 
widely known resort in the world, without 
hesitation the answer would be Atlantic 
City. Atlantic City gained its renown through 
its aggressive up-to-dateness. Its position is 
unique; its attractions without equal; its hotels 
so numerous as to care for a hundred thousand 
visitors; its beach can accommodate multi- 
tudes, and its board walk is the greatest in 
the world. Couple these to a fine climate, 


unlimited diversions and exceptional train 
service, and you have the reason for Atlantic 
City’s popularity. The New Jersey Central 
can take you to Atlantic City on trains 
than which there are none finer, no quicker 
time can be made than it makes, and upon 
application by postal card, C. M. Burt, G. P. 
A., Central Building, New York, will send 
you a new illustrated booklet. Send for it. 


The new Marlin ‘‘Baby” .22 caliber re- 
peating rifle is a marvel of simplicity, and 
as such one of the safest (repeating) rifles 
for a boy. The breech mechanism consists 
of two pieces only, the breech bolt and the 
locking bolt. The locking bolt is pivoted 
in the breech bolt in such a manner that, while 
the rear part of the locking bolt is up within 
the breech bolt while the action is open, this 
portion of the locking bolt drops down against 
a section of the frame just as soon as the action 
is closed. The locking bolt and firing-pin 
are so adjusted that it is impossible for the 
cartridge to be exploded by the firing-pin until 
the cartridge is in the chamber and the action 
fully closed and locked. The action can be 
opened only when the firing-pin is forward. 
This rifle is not made take-down, because any 
take-down construction is an added compli- 
cation, usually a considerable one. The ad- 
vantages of a take-down are two: First, 
the barrel may be cleaned from both ends; 
second, the gun may be packed for transpor- 
tation in an ordiriary trunk. In this little 
rifle this is accomplished without any com- 
plication or weakness. The side-plate takes 
off by unscrewing a thumb screw and allows 
instant removal of the action so that both 
ends of the barrel are accessible for cleaning 
and inspection. The entire length over all is 
only 36 inches. By taking out the tang screw 
and slipping off the buttstock the length is 
reduced to 26} inches, just the length of 
a standard repeater in medium or large caliber 
when it is taken down, and quite short enough 
to pack in your trunk. This rifle is made on 
the now well-known solid top and side ejecting 
principle first given to the public by the 
Marlin Company, and used by it on all of its 
arms since 1889. These Marlin Baby re- 
peaters are all chambered to take both the 
.22 short and the .22 long rifle cartridges, 
but the rifles as sent out will handle only the 
.22 short cartridges through the magazine and 
carrier. If the purchaser wishes to use the 
.22 long rifle cartridge he can send to his 
dealer or to the factory and get an extra 
carrier for the .22 long rifle cartridge. Ask 
your dealer to show it to you, or write to the 
Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
for the descriptive circular. 








BEACH AND BAYOU IN VIRGINIA 


The Story of a Sportsman's Visit at Virginia Beach—How He Explored the Desert 
Between Cape Henry and Lyndhaven Inlet-—How He Shot Ducks on Deal 
Island, in Back Bay, Currituck Sound—How He Hunted "Coon and 
"Possum in the Night, and Some Sidelights on Health 
and How to Obtain It 


By W. R. BRADSHAW 


The glowing descriptions of the agreeable 
climate, fruitful soil, and teeming waters of 
Virginia, given by Sir Walter Raleigh, Captain 
John Smith and other explorers of the Old 
Dominion, indorsed by the enthusiastic en- 
comiums of modern travelers, had always pro- 
duced in my mind a desire to visit so fine a 
region in search of health and sport. From 
New York it is very easy to reach Virginia. All 
one has to do is to embark on one of the Old 
Dominion steamers that leave every afternoon 
for Norfolk, get into a comfortable berth at 
night, and, on rising the next morning, find the 
vessel passing between Capes Henry and 
Charles, the great seagate of the Chesapeake 
and its noble retinue of rivers. 

The morning of my arrival was in September, 
calm and glorious. The widespreading road- 
stead that lies between Cape Charles and Old 
Point Comfort was a motionless mirror that 
shone with a soft, pearly iridescence and the 
air was bland and exhilarating. I knew by 
the surroundings that I had entered a softer 
and a sunnier clime than that prevailing in the 
latitude of New York, and was prepared to 
believe that this was the garden spot of the 
American continent. I could understand the 
insatiable delight of the early explorers of the 
country in the Virginia climate that gives such 
& romautic glow to the pages of American 
history. 

After calling at Fortress Monroe, the vessel 
arrived in due time at Norfolk, the metropolis 
of a vast and most alluring region, whether 
regarded from the standpoint of sport, health, 
gastronomy, geography, history, agriculture, 
manufactures or commerce, that extends from 
Baltimore on the north to Wilmington, N. C. 
on the south. 

My objective point being Virginia Beach on 
the ocean littoral, I found the electric railway 
that runs through the pine barrens and sand 


dunes of the coast, a pleasant means of com- 
munication from Norfolk. The ride is very 
exhilarating. After crossing the bridge over 
Lynhaven Inlet, famous the world over for its 
oysters, the road runs through mountains of 
blinding white sand, having the effect of snow. 
Five miles south of Cape Henry is Virginia 
Beach, the terminus of the electric railway, a 
new Atlantic City in embryo. It contains 
several hotels, boarding houses, the usual sea- 
side amusements, and quite a number of pic- 
turesque private cottages along the ocean 
front. The great scenic fact is the everlasting 
sea, ancient as time, yet eternally young, the 
symbol of infinite space and depth, that thun- 
ders softly on the beach. Southward, one can 
walk or ride for a hundred miles on the hard 
compacted sand before finding an inlet into the 
bayous of North Carolina. 


HUNTING FOR HEALTH ON THE VIRGINIA 
BEACH 


A mile north of Virginia Beach the wilder- 
ness of sand dunes begins. The scene is as 
wild as though one were a thousand miles from 
civilization. To get lost in the miniature 
mountains and valleys of this mimic desert, 
covered in places with a chaparral of 
sand myrtles and sinewy grasses and in places 
only bare wastes of burning sand, is a most en- 
joyable experience. If heated too much with 
the sun amid the wastes, there is a cool beach 
of fathomless sand, moist with the wash of the 
waves, on which it is a positive delight to walk, 
and the sea itself to bathe in. Whence that 
mysterious exhilaration of the nerves, that ac- 
cession of strength in the muscles, born of such 
an environment? To walk but a nile in a 
crowded city street produces ten times more 
fatigue than to walk ten miles in this region of 
sea and sand and sunshine and serene air. Is 
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it due to the ozone that blows cool over two 
thousand miles of glittering waves, or to some 
primordial affinity with, or radio-active force 
proceeding from, the elementary environment? 
It is certain that in the blood and tissues trans- 
formations occur that produce exalted vitality, 
transmigrations of flesh that testify to the life- 
renewing powers of nature. Here lassitude 
dies, weariness departs, and age retires, and in 
their place youth, renascent and blessed, 
charms anew with its divine illusion and vitality. 
One sees a deep meaning in the old fable of 
Anteaus who, every time he touched the earth, 
rose, like a giant, refreshed. 

The beach is extremely wide at low tide, 
forming a veritable highway along the coast. 
Large numbers of dead crabs and fish that 
appear to have only just died, so perfect are 
their forms, are strewn thereon, and these 
were being devoured by quantities of live crabs 
that ran swiftly into the water at my approach. 
A fishhawk feeding on silvery butterfish, sur- 
prised.at seeing me, rose slowly with a fish in 
his talons and flew away. The perspective of 
the beach both north and south was deserted. 
I was alone in a wilderness of tropic radiance. 
I sought a cool hollow between two mounds 
of sand to rest in and indulge in a day dream, 
listening to the endless litany of the ocean 
waves. Their multitudinous voices spoke of 
far off storms and of the inherent strength and 
depth and vastness of the ocean. 

Journeying along the beach, now walking 
along the edge of the breakers, and again tra- 
versing the silent and warm waste of sand fash- 
ioned by the wind into a region of phantasmal 
mountains and valleys that extend a mile 
inland from the coast, I finally arrived at Cape 
Henry, a distance of five miles from Vir- 
ginia Beach. It is a very picturesque settle- 
ment, formed of the old and new lighthouse, 
the Government Wireless Telegraphy Station, 
the Weather Bureau building, the Life Saving 
Station, the Casino and a few cottages. The 
most impressive feature of the scenery, next 
to the ocean, is the immense wave of sand 
rising over one hundred feet in height and ex- 
tending in a curve parallel to the coast for a 
distance of six miles. It is slowly traveling 
landwards and is engulfing an extensive stretch 
of woodland known as “The Desert,” that lies 
between Cape Henry and Lynhaven Inlet, a 
region of about thirty square miles, the home 
of deer, bear, lynx, wildcats, ’coons, opossums, 
squirrels and frogs. This immense sand gla- 
cier is formed by the northeast gales that pre- 
vail on the coast, which blow the sand from 
the beach into a mountainous rampart that 
has already overwhelmed an immense area of 
forest. The seaward side_of the moving mass 
is a series of irregular undulations that grad- 


ually culminate in a towering ridge of track- 
less, blinding sand, steep as the roof of a house 
on the windward side and as steep as the roof 
of a Gothic church where it overflows into the 
forest. 

I climbed this desert waste, passing through 
groves composed of the blasted trunks of trees 
protruding from the sand, which had suffo- 
cated them and deprived them of moisture. 
The final elevation cut the blue sky with a line 
as sharp as the ridge of the roof of a house. 
Mounting this, I stood on a level with the still 
green but already doomed forest. How smooth, 
how regular, how terribly steep was the preci- 
pice of sand beneath. Hour by hour, day by 
day, year by year, invisible layers of the sand 
are piled by the wind on this headlong curve, 
that is thus slowly but surely devouring the 
forest. 

It was warm work climbing those solitudes: 
of sand. The scene was weird and strange 
as though I had landed in the Sahara Desert. 
As I made my way south again I saw in the dis- 
tance a man carrying an umbrella and waJking 
barefooted in the wilderness. He was coming 
toward me. As soon as we met I saw that he 
was clad in a light suit of a semi-transparent 
material, consisting of only a shirt and knee: 
breeches. He informed me that he was a broker 
from New York who was, on the advice of his: 
physician, indulging in air and sun baths to 
cure an attack of nervous prostration caused 
by a too great indulgence in the strenuous life 
in Wall street. 


‘*You see,” said he, ‘‘the skin breathes air: 


as well as the lungs. One of the causes of the 
decay of civilized man is the habit of wearing 
clothes, which deprive the skin of its much 


needed oxygen. Nature intended men to go: 


naked.” 


“Then,” said I, ‘‘why do you wear clothes: 


at all?” 

‘‘Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘the wearing of clothes 
for so many generations has made the skin of 
civilized men so tender that the sun would 
blister it in an hour, causing intolerable pain, 
and moreover, one may meet somebody 


at any moment even here; hence, it is not only: 
a necessity but is much less embarrassing to: 


wear some kind of garments. 


“Do you find that the practice of wearing: 
a well-ventilated suit has cured you of your: 


ailment?” I inquired. ; 

“Most certainly it has,” he replied. “I 
have been here a month and I feel a thousand 
per cent. better. I no longer believe in drugs, 
at least not for nervous troubles. The best 
cure for a shattered set of nerves is the com- 
bination of air bath, sea bath, sand bath, 
and sun bath. I am now enjoying an air 
and sun bath combined. Sometimes I take 
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a sand bath, lying buried in the sand, and 
then again I take a bath in the sea. This 
quadruple bath is the greatest energizer of 
the nervous system known.” 

From the energetic manner in which the 
broker walked, no one would have supposed 
there was anything the matter with him. 
The climatic conditions had evidently effected 
acure. I joined him in taking a bath in the 
sea. We walked out to a bar of sand 200 
feet from the shore, where the breakers 
fell with majestic force. The water was 
almost tepid, yet energizing. 

“You must have a real love of nature,” 
said I, ‘‘to enjoy solitary transportation in 
the wilds.” 

“Not only that,” said he, ‘‘but see the 
advantages of reveling in the primordial 
joys of existence. The double refreshment 
of oxygen hardens the constitution, thickens 
the growth of the hair and nails, and so 
fortifies the nerves that one smiles at the 
petty inconveniences of life. Doctors do not 
recommend oxygen; for it would bring them 
no revenue. And most people are unable 
to overcome the obstinacy of habit that chains 
them to the dull routine of existence. They 
do. not know the merit of a momentary sac- 
rifice of their ease. They ignore the fact that 
it is necessary to be in a receptive mood, to 
feel the joy of the wilderness; for the soul, 
like a bromide plate, cannot receive twice 
the same imprint.” 

I left my friend to his solitary communion 
with nature and retraced my steps to the hotel. 
All the long afternoon I explored the desert 
of sand, chasing huge white fiddler crabs into 
their burrows, and feasting on wild grapes. 
The warm wind swept through gulches in 
the dunes, rippling the surface with mimic 
waves. As I walked along the sea beach 
the declining sun gave the ocean a pearly 
radiance, tinged with glaucous green. The 
foam of the falling breakers was lit with a 
rosy light, the whole making an entrancing 
picture. 


a ’COON HUNT 


Mr. Groves has a number of foxhounds of the 
original breed brought over from England to 
Virginia. They are heavy in jowl and ear 
and in color black and tan, with a sprink- 
ling of white. They have a musical bass 
voice. With a number of colored ’coon 
hunters from the hotel stables, and a pack of 
foxhounds, Mr. Groves, two of his sons and 
myself, started forth on a fine moonlight 
night on an informal ’coon hunt. Moving 
very quietly at first the cries of the katydids 
and the booming of the frogs in the swamps 
were_the only sounds that broke the still- 
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ness. Suddenly s whoop from one of the 
negroes startled the forest. The hounds 
plunged into the undergrowth, among dry 
leaves and crackling bushes, baying furious- 
ly, while the negroes whooped continuously. 
Suddenly the chorus stopped. Then a single 
bay was heard—a different note. 

“They’ve run him to a tree,” said Mr. 
Groves, as he dashed away toward the sound. 

The lantern’s light revealed a hound baying 
and jumping up at a tree, in which nothing 
was distinguishable. 

‘*It’s a possum and no ’coon,”’ said one of the 
negroes, ‘‘for de ol’ ’coon would have led de 
dogs a longer chase.” 

A space was cleared, and the hounds were 
held hard back while an ax was plied at the 
stem of the tree. It soon came down with 
a crash and in went the dogs, and with snaps 
and snarls the ’possum’s little spirit flew to 
happier hunting grounds. 

On we went again, the loudly-baying hounds 
ahead of us, dashing through interminable 
thickets that threatened to tear our clothes 
to pieces, until we reached the edge of a 
swamp where the dogs were plainly telling 
us that a ’coon had gone to tree. It was a 
low alder. One of the colored boys went 
up the tree and shook it until a dark body 
fell to the ground. The dogs were at the 
‘coon in an instant. He lay on his back, 
all claws and teeth, fighting for dear life. 
There is an etiquette in fighting a ‘coon. 
The dogs and he must be allowed to settle their 
differences among themselves. They soon 
finish him, but his life is dearly bought. Once 
the heat of battle is over, the wounds and 
scratches of the dogs are examined, but they 
don’t seem to mind the scars of battle, and 
are keen and eager for the trail of any quarry 
in the woodland. We brought down three 
’coons and one opossum during our night’s 
hunt in “The Desert.’? We gave the entire 
bag to the negroes to make themselves a 
feast, which pleased them immensely. 


DUCK-SHOOTING IN THE BACK BAY 


Sunrise on a cool November morning found 
me in company with two other guests and 
Mr. Groves in a blind on a point of Deal 
Island in Back bay, of Currituck sound, on 
the border of Virginia, ready for whatever 
luck would come our way in the shape of 
ducks, geese or swans, frequenting the pre- 
serves of our host in this great rendezvous 
of wildfowl. We had driven all the way 
from the Princess Anne the day before behind 
a span of very fresh horses, a distance of 
thirty miles, part of the way being along the 
Atlantic beach. Cwsar, our colored guide, had 
brought along a crate of live decoys, together 
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with some fifty wooden dummies, guns, am- 
munition and provisions. The decoys, dead 
and alive, had been placed skilfully over a 
bed of wild celery, right in front of the blind, 
facing west. Czesar was stationed in the 
blind to look out for game approaching in 
that direction, while Pompey, the caretaker 
of our host’s shooting lodge on the island, had 
taken charge of the doctor and the broker, who 
occupied a blind about a quarter of a mile 
away. During the trip from the shooting 
lodge in the skiff, we heard the splashing 
and quacking of wildfowl in the leads of the 
marshes around us. The water hereabouts 
is shallow and plentifully supplied with the 
wild celery, the tender roots of which the 
ducks love to feed upon, and which imparts 
so fine a flavor to their flesh. 

By seven o’clock it was fully daylight. 
The sun rose, a giant disk of crimson amid 
clouds of amber orange and gold, redeeming 
the wide bayou and its islands from the 
shadows of night. The white fog slowly lifted 
as the wind blew in from the northeast. 
A bunch of redheads came out of the north, 
making for our decoys. The live ducks, 
seeing them, quacked a loud welcome. Their 
coming set my nerves excited with antici- 
pation. Czsar, behind me, whispered ‘Mark 
down.”’ I rose and taking aim at the bunch, 
fired. The ducks swerved away uninjured. 
I was too much excited to think of using the 
second barrel. I could not understand my 
failure to bring down any, as I had fired 
point blank into the bunch. 

‘‘They were moving too quickly for you,”’ 
said mine host. ‘‘ You made the very common 
mistake of shooting behind them. I always 
shoot from three to six feet ahead of birds 
flying across the line of fire.”’ 

At this moment a lone redhead came up from 
the leeward and was about to investigate the 
decoys when a well-aimed shot from my 
companion dropped him. One of the dogs re- 
trieved it of his own accord. These Virginia 
retrievers are simply Newfoundlands of an 
older and purer breed than the so-called 
Newfoundlands of the dog shows. 

The next quarry that approached us was a 
honker and his mate. Mine host slipped a 
cylinder of BB shot into his gun and admon- 
ished me to do likewise. ‘‘ You take the first 
goose,” said he, ‘‘and I’ll tackle the second.” 
As the geese flew over the decoys we both fired 
simultaneously. My friend’s bird fell into the 
water stone dead. I knew by the shower of 
feathers that I had struck the leader, but 
strange to say he kept on his flight, apparently 
uninjured. Presently he dropped gradually 
to the water, a cripple. I got into a skiff with 
the guide and a dog and we soon came up with 
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him. A shot at close range ended his troubles. 
The dog sprang overboard and brought him 
alongside. I naturally felt elated at the cap- 
ture of my first bird. 

The waters of Back bay and Currituck sound 
make much better feeding grounds for all kinds 
of wildfowl than Chesapeake bay. In the 
Chesapeake the Susquehanna and other large 
rivers deposit a vast quantity of sediment on 
the wild celery beds, thus destroying the nat- 
ural food of the fowls, whereas coming into the 
great Back bay and Currituck sound, there are 
no rivers of any consequence to destroy the 
food that attracts the game. Here are located 
some of the best known gun clubs. A few 
miles north of Deal island is the Princess Anne 
Shooting Club of New York, the Sand Bridge 
Club of Philadelphia, the Back Bay Gunning 
Club, of which Ex-President Grover Cleveland 
is a member, and the False Cape Gunning Club 
of Boston. Then to the south are Deal’s Isl- 
and Club of New Brunswick, and the Currituck 
Club of which Dr. S. Webb and W. H. Vander- 
bilt are members. From the sounds of the in- 
cessant firing all around us we judged that all 
of the clubs were in active duty. Flocks of 
wildfowl were kept ricochetting from one feed- 
ing ground to another by the incessant fusillade 
and only the certainty and prodigality of the 
food they most like and the fact that they are 
only shot at every other day, keeps them ia 
this region. Of course, as sportsmen know, 
they do not breed in the South. They are 
only winter visitants, their native homes being 
in the wild lakes and forests 2,000 miles to 
the north, where civilization has not yet pen- 
etrated, and where they can raise their young 
in safety. . 

‘‘Hish! mark, gentlemen,” said Caesar, hold- 
ing down the dogs, when wiff, wiff, wiff, came 
a score of mallards, accompanied by the ksssss 
of blue wings, and the tumultuous clamoring 
of a dozen other varieties of waterfowl. As 
they rushed wildly past we fired our entire 
battery of guns and several birds fell among 
our decoys. It would have been impossible 
for me to swear I had hit one, but I had a firm 
conviction that I had at least bagged four of 
the nine. I enjoyed that ecstatic, bewildering 
feeling that only the duck hunter feels in pres- 
ence of the swift-winged quarry. The memory 
of the days spent in sport in the Back bay will 
be a joy forever. 

We bagged about thirty birds the first day of 
sport, against the doctor’s and the broker's 
twenty-two, and that evening had the supreme 
satisfaction of rehearsing our adventures in 
the shooting lodge after a rousing supper on 
the canvasbacks captured but a few hours 
before. And when I left for New York in the 
morning it was like leaving home. 
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Drawn by Roy Martell Mason 


“GENTLY, BROTHER, GENTLY, PRAY!” 


A TROUT-FISHING INCIDENT THAT PROMISES FAIR 
FOR A STORY OF “THE BIG ONE THAT GOT AWAY” 





